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hen shall he give the 
rain of thy seed, that 


thou shalt sow the ground 


withal; and bread of the increase 


of the earth, and it shall be fat 


and plenteous: in that day shall 


thy cattle feed in large pastures. 


ISAIAH 30:23 
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COORDINATED 
HOG PROGRAM 








How to assure maximum dairy production. A coordinated program 
with AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medi- 
-ations—helps provide better health for calves and cows. Diseases such 
as scours, respiratory infections, leptospirosis, foot rot and mastitis 
are controlled. Calves develop soundly — cows maintain the health 
needed for maximum production. 


How to overcome biggest risk in hog raising. That’s disease. You 
keep it out of sows, baby pigs, growing and fattening hogs with 
AUREOMYCIN in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medications. 
Sows stay healthy, raise more pigs. You prevent scours, anemia, hog 
cholera and erysipelas— maintain weight gains in the presence of atro- 
phic rhinitis— produce more pork. 








How to turn more replacements into profitable producers. Start 
your chicks on AUREOMYCIN Soluble in drinking water and on _ po- 
tentiated AUREOMYCIN in a starter feed. This will prevent CRD, 
synovitis, blue comb and coccidiosis. Use Cyanamid vaccines as recom- 
mended to prevent Newcastle disease, infectious bronchitis and laryn- 
gotracheitis. House more vigorous pullets. 


. suc Mae = 
How to produce more beef at less cost. AUREOMYCIN in range 
cubes, creep feeds, feedlot rations and stress feeds helps prevent scours, 
respiratory infections, foot rot, liver abscesses and anaplasmosis. 
Cyanamid vaccines prevent leptospirosis, shipping fever, blackleg, 
malignant edema, hem-sep and anthrax. This program gives you better 
returns at every stage. 
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Egg production up 18%. Beef num- 
bers up 21%. Sheep and lamb num- 
bers up 14%. Hogs up 28%. Broilers 
up 85%. 

That’s the story of the tremen- 
dous gains made in the past five 
years alone, in the states served by 
this magazine. 

This expanding growth places 
more urgent demands on everyone 
engaged in livestock and poultry 
production. It requires more effi- 
cient management day-in and day- 
out to eliminate all unnecessary 
risks. 

Biggest of these risks is disease. 
It can hit hard at any stage of pro- 
duction, smash profits. 

How can you organize to fight 
disease and lick it? Do this: follow 
the Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
gram that applies to your operation 
and you deliver a double knock-out 
punch against disease. 











You have read the highlights of the 
Cyanamid Coordinated Feed-Health 
Programs on these pages. You have seen 
how they can make more money for you. 
Now... act today to get the full details. 
Ask your feed man for the free, special, 
step-by-step folder that fits your operation, 
or write direct to Cyanamid. 











NEW APPROACH TO 


HIGHER INCOME— 
COORDINATED 


and use of Cyanamid vaccines and 


There’s a program especially 
designed for dairymen, hog produc- 
ers, poultrymen, turkey growers, 
beef and sheep raisers. Each pro- 
gram is a carefully coordinated and 
scheduled step-by-step plan show- 
ing you how, by the use of proper 
feeds with AUREOMYCIN® at each 
stage of production together with 
the use of Cyanamid preventative 
vaccines and medications, you can 
control most of the diseases that 
are major economic problems. 

A recent test of a specific pro- 
gram developed by Cyanamid 
clearly indicated, by an unusually 
heavy response in the form of hun- 
dreds of enquiring letters, that 
farmers strongly feel the need for 
such coordinated programs and 
have great, active interest in them. 

Look at the illustrations of the 
eight Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
grams shown on the opposite page. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Systematic feeding of Aureomycin in formula feeds 


medications help Southern farmers knock out 
livestock and poultry diseases, make more money 


Choose those that are of most inter- 
est to you. Ask your feed man for 
your free copies, or write direct. 
Don’t gamble with diseases — help 
prevent them with a coordinated 
program before they start! Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
@®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company’s trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result of 
years of research and have been accepted 
by Federal and/or State Governments. 
Always read the labels and carefully fol- 
low their directions for use. 
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We are celebrating 
our Diamond Anni- 
versary all year. 
Watch for this em- 
blem on special 
stories in 1961. 


A SPECIAL STORY 
FOR OUR 75th 
ANNIVERSARY 

YEAR 


Dh 6 s+ ssa eee Ow 


“gears up” for 
sixties as engineers, 
plant breeders, and 
pest-control spe- 
cialists work to 
improve the crop. 


. and beyond is 
our goal for the fu- 
ture. Here’s a pre- 
view of how man 
will travel in this 
coming space age. 





See announcement on 
page 117 of our 75th 
anniversary offer to our 
subscribers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s big, 
new Southern Cookbook 
featuring Southern Food 
Ways. 








The Progressive Farmer . . . 162 


. has fought for 
farmers’ rights since 
its beginning 75 
years ago. Dr. Poe 
traces history of its 
constant progress. 





This month’s cover... 


. blends a touch of yesterday and to- 
morrow with today in a painting by Fred 
Siebel. Our artist lets us glance back over 
his shoulder. 

Perhaps we should not call today’s 
scene “modern,” because with research, 
much of this will change, too. 

Mostly the artist says what our edi- 
tors wish to say—our anniversary look is 
ahead. We hope you catch the spirit of 
that look as you turn through the pages 
before you. And we hope that our cover 
and this issue suggest a happiness of mind 
and spirit that will count even more than 
material things in a better way of life. 

Mr. Siebel, by the way, knows what 
he’s painting about. He’s farmed, too. 
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Lots of 
/ good things 
| come from 





Right from the start Road Lug 
puts you way ahead for your 
money. Tread is up to 50% 
thicker than conventional 
truck tires. And unique, self- 
cleaning lug design delivers 
top traction. 














MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


WHY THE DEEPER TREAD AND 
GREATER TRACTION OF ROAD LUG 


travel your truck tire dollar further! 


JUST WATCH A ROAD LUG GO THROUGH DIFFERENT STAGES OF WEAR: 





















Road Lug tread is a full match 
for conventional truck tires 
new! Super-tough rubber com- 
pounds and Goodyear lug 
design offer extra resistance to 
bruises and chips, plus con- 
tinued high traction. 


And your’re still ahead of other, 
conventional tires for tread 
rubber and traction. Your Road 
Lug still has lug traction plus 
bigger, heftier beads to take 
punishing abuse. 


Road Lug pays off again — in 
extra recaps — thanks to its 
extra-tough body. Extra plies 
of fabric made with exclusive 
3-T Processed Cord (Nylon or 
Rayon)—triple-tempered by 
Tension, Temperature and 












Time—shrug off heat, shock, 
fatigue, for extra recap life. 


There’s no match for this match: Road Lugs on your drive- 
wheels—Rib Hi-Milers up front. Rib Hi-Miler provides top 
protection against blowouts, bruises and cracking ... as 
much as 18% more mileage than other truck tires in its price 
class. See your Goodyear dealer today. Goodyear, Truck Tire 
Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


V4 SVEAR 


Hi-Miler, Road Lug=T,. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Our Motto: 


To Help Make the South— 
A Land of Plenty, 

A Land of Beauty, : 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 

Serving no master, ruled by no faction, 
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policy, it will fearlessly the right defend * 
and impartially the wrong condemn | 
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~ Right from the start, our own field testing _ tion of Case engineers that long-stroke, high- diesels are built to maintain their record- 

i showed us we had a real “fuel miser” in the _—_ torque tractor engines can out-pull and out- breaking power and economy under long, 

"w.c ® new Case Dynaclonic diesels. Enthusiastic perform short stroke automotive engines for _ rough field service. You can see proof of extra 

ee reports from owners confirmed it. And now _ heavy-duty farm work. The tests confirm the stamina in the heavily-ribbed block... the 

Roget the clincher ! In official tractor tests just com- efficiency of this new Case massive induction-hardened crankshaft with 

‘. © pleted a Case Dynaclonic 531 tractor set a engine with its17.5tolcom- five main bearings that give full support at 

om, Vice new world record—only .434 lb. of fuel per pression ratio...and ‘“‘con- _ both sides of each piston. 

ent ond! h.p. hour—the lowest fuel consumption at trolled Dynaclonic turbu- 

Witte ? maximum b.h.p. of any diesel* in the 30 to lence” (see left) that swirls Get a PROOF DEMONSTRATION 

rnon : 45 b.h.p. class. Other tractors ro this power extra large volumes of air Get full details of Case record-breaking 

rover oF range used up to 25% more fuel! into the cylinders to assure sas 

‘hel, As: i . . ner ‘ power, economy, and durability from your 
' And don’t think the test tractor was spar- thorough mixing with fuel desir, Ges ths 0 Lael del end tool 
> ing the horses! This same Dynaclonic diesel for fast, complete combustion a | ee oe 
ing ; : ; ’ ‘  you’re interested in demonstrated in your 
| also established a new U.S. record in this D a ti fields 

Doles: class for maximum drawbar pull (in direct 3 ynaclonic Diesels . . . : 

E. (Bud |) drive) —6,124 pounds... nearly a thousand all with POWER that L-A-S-T-S! Ratan cone, i : ; 

rs ¥ x P **Sea level (calculated) maximum b.h.p. (based on 60° F. and 29.92 in. Hg.). 

labame | Pounds more than its closest competitor. There are 3 Dynaclonic sizes: the 35 h.p.** Manufacturer's rating. Not yet tested in Nebraska. 

ote Ed These two official tests back up the convic- 430, 43 h.p.7 530, and 50 h.p.** 630. All 3 —_*e8,'Syel maximum bh.p. (based on 60° F. and 29.92 in. Hg.).Caleviated 
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options. 540 or 1000 rpm PTO. Case Snap-lock Eagle 
Hitch or flexible 3-point hitch that fits most 3-point 
implements. Available with Dual-Control hydraulics, 
Powr-Shift wheels, power steering. Also available 
with 34 h.p.** Case gasoline engine. CROP-WAY 

. PURCHASE PLAN 


GET A DEMONSTRATION TODAY! 








i Case Tandem Wheel Disk gives accurate wheel- 
iction, | t 
dail controlled depth of cut all the way to “hub deep"... adapted sguabes . 
lefend ¥ parallel lift for level disking at any working depth... money comes in. Get Pe a ive Pa oa. Ps RACIN Ee. wis. 


om. 
36. 


optional sealed anti-friction bearings. Sizes: 71” to all the facts from your 


1710”. dealer. Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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“I Know That 

d-CON's A 
RAT KILLER 
THAT GETS 


James E. Carpenter, Who Farms 
1,400 Acres Near Phillipsburg, 
Kansas, Says This About d-CON: 


"T really had a big rat 
problem--maybe bigger than 
most. That's because the 
city dump is only 3 miles 
away wage Pigges eo veg 
ty of rats A 

Resi. 2 heard about d-CON, 
and I'm mighty glad I did. 



















Because let me tell you, 

da-CON sure does kill rats. 
I'm satisfied with d-—CON. 
I know that d-CON's a ee. 
killer that gets results! 








When you have arat problem, then 
you know that a rat bait is only 
effective when the rats actually 
eat it. And farmers all over Amer- 
ica have learned from actual use 
that d-CON is the quick, sure, 
easy way to rid their property of 
destructive, disease-bearing rats. 
For rats hungrily eat d-CON’s 
exclusive LX 3-2-1 formula, never 
suspect it’s bait, and that every 
bite they eat puts another nail in 
their coffins. d-CON actually 
makes rats commit suicide. 
Remember, d-CON, used as di- 
rected, is safe to use around small 
children, pets, poultry and live- 
stock, yet is guaranteed to keep 
your property rat and mouse free 
forever. Get d-CON today! 


FREE PLASTIC BAIT STATIONS ore in- 
cluded in all packages of d-CON. Save money! 
Buy d-CON in the 3 Ib. Economy Farm Size and 
SAVE $1.12 over 1 Ib. sizel 


d-CON’ 


Butsells All Other 
Rat and Mouse Killers 
COMBINED! 
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Special from The Progressive 
Farmer’s Washington Office 


What’s New 





By EUGENE BUTLER 
and JAY RICHTER 


My! How USDA Has Grown 


Number one job facing incoming Agriculture Secretary Orville 
L. Freeman and his new USDA aides today is the mammoth 
assignment of helping American farmers fit their explosive pro- 
ductivity into a marketing pattern which will bring a fair return. 
There’s no more striking way to meas- 


ure the distance agriculture has traveled 
in the 75 years since The Progressive 
Farmer was founded than to lay Free- 
man’s problems and the tools he has to 
work with down beside the Agriculture 
Department of three-quarters of a century 


ago. 


USDA today is a governmental giant 
with more than 88,000 employees and a 
budget of $6 billion a year. USDA in 
1886 was an agency of about 200 em- 
ployees, spending $600,000 a year. 


Mr. Colman 


USDA today is preparing to launch 
new and bigger programs of giving away surplus foods to needy 
people. USDA in 1886 was worried mainly about helping farmers 
do a better job of production through research (a division of for- 
estry). It bought and packaged seeds for free distribution by 


Congressmen. 


USDA in 1886 was not yet a full Cabinet-rank department. 
Its head, Norman Jay Colman of Missouri, who had been editor of 
Colman’s Rural World, ranked as Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Colman was destined for leadership in the fight which 
launched USDA on the road to its present size and importance. 
He also joined National Grange and Farmers’ Alliance in fight- 
ing for full Cabinet status for the agriculture department—a goal 
achieved in 1889 when Colman became Secretary of Agriculture. 


New Secretary Off to Good Start 
Only the owner of a high-grade crystal ball can tell today 
whether ex-Minnesota Governor Orville L. Freeman will be a 
successful Secretary of Agriculture. But from all appearances, 





Mr. Freeman 


the 42-year-old ex-Marine is going to 
make at least a good beginning. 

Freeman, defeated for reelection as 
governor, didn’t particularly want the 
USDA job at first. But after he accepted 
it, he plunged immediately into the im- 
portant work of building good working 
relations with the farm organizations 
and with Southern congressional leaders, 
many of whom had backed a late-bloom- 
ing drive to get the agriculture post for 
W. R. “Bob” Poage, Congressman from 
Texas. 


What's New ... In Brief: 
Forest Service is preparing a proposal under which the fed- 
eral and state governments would subsidize programs to step up 


productivity of small, privately-owned forests. . 


. . Total milk 


production will probably set a new record in 1961, but we can’t 
tell yet if the increase will stop the downtrend in per-capita milk 
consumption, which reached a new low in 1960. . . . Recent re- 
port from a team of USDA experts, which studied Soviet wheat 
capacity firsthand, predicts the Russians will give us more and 
more competition in world markets in the future. 
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ARITHMETIC 


Yesterday, I ran into a fella who said 
| he was going to finish off his hogs by 
| skimping on the protein and depending 
| mostly on corn. That’s because he had 
plenty of corn which he figured wag 
“cheap,” and he figured protein wag 
gonna be more expensive. 






























In other words, he figured he co 
cut his feed cost by using corn to sup. 
ply most of the protein, minerals ang 
vitamins this year. : 











Well . . . that’s just plain bad pigs 
| arithmetic because it makes pe 
pork! Your feed cost will be too high, 
and chances are good you'll be so late 
getting them finished that the prices will 
be poor. : 
































CHEAP PROTEIN? . 

True, you can get all the protein @| 
pig needs out of grain, if you feed 
enough. But just because the grain ig) 
cheap doesn’t make the protein cheap, 
As a matter of fact, this fella is talking 
about protein that will cost him 20¢ per 
pound! (If his corn is worth $1.00 per 
bushel, the protein will cost him about 
20¢ per pound and the unbalanced car 
bohydrate in the corn will be wasted) 
So that’s not cheap protein! 

Here’s the thing. The most econom- 
cal way to make pork is to feed the best 
balanced ration. And that is a question 
of scientific fact, not a question of th 
relative prices of grain and protein. 

On the Watkins Program, you DO a 
feed a well-balanced ration . . . not only 7 
the right balance of amino acids, but 7 
the necessary MINerals and VITamins 
to boot! 

And the Watkins Program is a life 
cycle program. It lets you take advan- 
tage of the savings you can make by 
balancing the ration to suit the pigs 
needs at each stage. 

Here’s the arithmetic. On the Wat- 
kins Program, you'll produce pork for 
about $7.00 per CWT in 412 to 5% 
months if you have a good management . 
and sanitation program and good stock. | 
It will take about 9 to 10 bu. grain and 
about 60 Ibs. of Watkins-recommended 
protein supplement fortified with MIN: | 
erals and VITamins from Watkins MIN- 
VITE. (And if you CAN FIND a pro 
gram that'll do better, Pll eat it! ..- 
ugggh!). 

Seriously, this Watkins Swine Pro 
gram is tops. Let your Watkins Dealer 
explain it to you. 


Watkins Products, Inc. : 


Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 


























Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Our Eaton 2-Speed Axle 


TAKES THE PLACE OF A SECOND TRUCK” 


— says Farmer James Allred, Ellerbe, N. C. 2% 


“We’re in one of the largest tobacco-producing areas in the state,” 
says Mr. Allred. “Besides tobacco, we also raise broilers and grow 
hybrid seed corn. Back in 1948 when my brother and I used one 
truck for both our farms, we had what seemed like an un- 
solvable problem. We could afford only one truck, yet felt 
we needed two. Due to the unusually hilly terrain in our 
area, it seemed impossible for the same truck to handle both 
farm and road work. 

“But that was before our dealer told us about the Eaton 2-Speed 
Axle. He recommended an Eaton-equipped truck ... we bought 
one... our problem was solved. The Eaton 2-Speed gives us just 
the dual performance we need. In the field, Eaton’s powerful 


“TALK ABOUT SAVING ON 
MAINTENANCE,” says Mr. Allred. 
“We used our 1948 truck for 10 
years and never once did we have 
trouble with the rear end. Im- 
agine, not one single repair in ten 
years. And because the Eaton 2- 
Speed keeps engine RPM down, 
we're getting more miles per gal- 
lon, spending less than ever on gas.” 


a!) 2-SPEED TRUCK AXLES 


MORE THAN 2 MILLION EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY. : — a i ms ee 
EATO a MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO we 


low-gear range gives us extra pulling power. Even on the softest 
ground, we never worry about being stuck. 

“The Eaton is a real lifesaver when it comes to transporting 
our broilers, too. The twists and turns getting out to the main 
road from our broiler houses can really be treacherous. A load of 
broilers is high and top-heavy and if the truck rocks too much, 
the whole load could tip over and become an expensive loss. With 
the Eaton, though, we just shift into the right gear and ease 
through safely. And in Eaton’s high-gear range, we save a good 
10% in time on every delivery.” 

Discover the many advantages of the Eaton 2-Speed Axle for 
yourself. Ask your truck dealer for a demonstration. 


DODGE DEALER VIRGIL REID, vicc- 
president, Candor Motor Co., Candor, 
North Carolina, reports, “Once a farmer 
gets behind the wheel of an Eaton- 
equipped truck, he’s sold. A_ single 
demonstration is enough to convince 
him of Eaton’s performance advantages 
over a single-speed axle. Then when he 
puts that truck to work on his farm, and 
begins cutting maintenance and fuel 
costs, he’s got all the proof he needs.” 
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NEW 


V-S9S0” CLIPPER 






































A light, economical clipper from 


the makers of the famous Gyro cutters. 


for either 3-pt. lift or pull type operation. 
For complete details use the coupon or see 
your Servis dealer. 


You get the time-saving 90-inch swath for 
the price of a smaller cutter. Economical to 
buy and to run, this three bladed, belt driven 
clipper requires very little power. Converts 


a eee 


SERVIS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Dept. P2, 1000 Singleton Bivd., Dallas, Texas 
Please send me information on items checked. 


Name 
Address 


Town 








State 








Type Tractor Owned 
( V-90” Clipper 
(CJ Windrow Attachment 
(J Whirlwind Terracer 
(LJ Hudson Automatic Row 





(-] Soil Scraper 

(_] Lone Star Blade (light, 6’) 

[_] 3-Way Ditcher-Terracer Blade, 6’ 

([] Heavy Duty 3-Way Blade, 7’ 

[J No. 7 Angledozer (w/Brush Rake 
at’chment.) (Row crop tractors) 


(Gyro 140” Shredder (Pull-type) 

() Gyro 84” Brush Cutter (Pull type) 

(L) Gyro 66” Shredder (Pull & lift models) 
(_) Gyro 60” Shredder (Pull & lift models) 
(_] E 60” Clipper (Pull & lift models) Marker 

([] BM-60” Mower (Belly mount) (CJ Dump-type Rake 


Make pay dirt pay more... join your soil conservation district! 


PLANT auvick-crowine 
ARIZONA CYPREGE 


_A TRIED-AND-TRUE CASH CROP 


V FOR THE COUTHERN 
CHRICTMAG TREE 
MARKET / 





Best native ever- 
green! Beautiful, 
pyramidal, depend- 
able! Becoming more 
popular with South- 
ern Christmas Tree 
buyers every year! 








EASY TO GROW! Hardy drought-resistant, fast- 


: growing! Ideal for crop rotation or lining out on 
idle land! Establish themselves quickly. Need comparatively little 
cultivation or special maintenance! 


BIG, QUICK PROFIT! tt will cost you about $90 to establish a 


one-acre planting. Your trees will become marketable in 3 years! Re- 


cent wholesale prices ranged from $1.25 to $2.00 per tree! i 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Carefully protected dormant plants 


shipped through end of February! Choice government-inspected stock! 
Husky year-old seedlings — 8 inches or more in height — with well- 
developed root systems! 

FREE color brochures 


on other varieties of 
CHRISTMAS TREES 


ORDER 
NOW/ 


and on FLOWER 
PLANTS. 


$ 00 
per 1000 
F.0.B. Tifton, Go. 


ADDRESS: DEPT. PF2 


E LEwis TAYLOR FARMS ° TIFTON. GEORGIA 3 
yy eee ee ee ee ee & 


72 The Progressive Farmer 


Write today! 








We'd Like 
__To Mention 


Pe } — 


ys 


ret cones comcmorm sy aber ee a ees 


Shoring-Up for Expanded Service 


Still growing—at 75! The Progressive Farmer Company re- 
cently bought the building in Birmingham which has housed our 
printing plant and central office staff for 36 years. Back in 1925, 
we rented 36,000 square feet in this building. Now we have 
143,000 square feet—almost four times as much—plus 49,000 





more for expansion, as well as the 100- x 240-foot parking lot 
just across the street. 

The 1959 purchase of Birmingham Printing Company, one 
of the best-equipped commercial printing plants in the South, § 
and their moving to our building prompted the purchase. ; 








A New Cookbook, Too 


Have you noticed the announcement on page 117 of this issue? F 
It marks the fulfillment of a longtime dream for Senior Editor F 
Sallie Hill. “The Progressive Farmer’s Southern Cookbook” comes 
from the press in this, our 75th anniversary year. It offers our 
readers more than 1,200 recipes gathered by Miss Hill during 
three decades of work with Southern farm homemakers. A cook- 


book with a special flavor all its own, it is fascinating reading a 
well as a practical guide for use in the Southern farm kitchen. 
Turn to page 117 for more details. 


The Enduring Nature of Churches 


Changes that 
have come about 
in country church 
buildings speak 
eloquently of 
Southern farm 
progress. At right 
is a picture of 
Bethany Baptist 
Church, Chatham 
County, N. C., 
which Senior Edi- 
tor Clarence Poe 
attended as a boy 
(see Dr. James W. Sells’ article, page 64). 


om bk 


cman, tet 
am 






Bethany Baptist Church, Chatham County, N.G 
burned once and rebuilt twice, their building 
has stood on the present site for 90 yeats. } 





Says Dr. Poe: “The building then was a cheap frame build- a 


ing; now there is an architecturally attractive and well equipped 3 


modern brick edifice. In my boyhood, women sat on one side of & 
the church and men on the other. Once a year there was a 8 © 


called ‘protracted meeting’ when all the members brought dinnet ‘ 


on the grounds. The ‘mourners’ bench’ an essential; shouting Was § 
not unusual. The church enforced strict discipline, all dancing) 
and card playing was regarded as sinful. And to be ‘turned out af 2 
the church’ was about the most serious form of social disgrace. | 
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Sot 
| CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 










If we could hook this dynamometer to 
| your tractor - its 9 to Lyoud replace 
your spark plugs right now! 


Mass dynamometer tests across the country show that 9 out of 10 
farm tractors are wasting power and gas —because of unnoticeable or 
slight misfiring by borderline spark plugs! These actual tests 
show the importance of installing new spark plugs in your tractor 





before you start spring plowing ... 


You may think your tractor finished up 
harvest season running fine. No noticeable 
misfiring. All set for spring. 

But—if we wheeled up this dynamometer 
and hooked it to your tractor, nine to one 
here’s what you would 
discover: Your plugs 
are “‘borderline”’ right 
now! Your plugs are 
wasting big amounts 
of gas and power right 
now! Continue to use 
them, and they’ll con- 
tinue to steal—more 
and more! 

*‘But my tractor 
sounded okay.” “My 
tractor seemed to be running all right.” 
That’s what two other farmers said when 
they discovered borderline plugs in their 
tractors, during our recent series of mass 
dynamometer tests. 

In these tests we did hook dynamometers 
to typical farm tractors — 185 of them 
from 8 different states. And... 

165 of those tractors proved 
to have borderline plugs! 
Farmer after farmer 
attending these mass 





Aj 


Texas farmer Alvin Santleben 






RESULTS OF SOME CHAMPION-SPONSORED MASS TESTS 


San Antonio, Texas: Forty-five of 49 tractors tested had borderline plugs! Average 
improvements with new Champions alone—8.9% in horsepower... 7.2% in 
fuel economy! 







Pocahontas, lowa: Sixteen of 18 tractors tested showed borderline plugs! New 
Champions scored these averages—4.8% more horsepower... 10.5% better 
gas economy! 









Owosso, Michigan: Borderline plugs found in 8 out of 12 tractors! New Champions 
upped average horsepower 10.4% . . . fuel economy, 11.9%! 


At other tests, borderline plug incidence was 9 out of 11; 45 out of 50; 19 out of 20; 
15 out of 18! In every case new Champions alone dramatically improved engine 
performance! 







tests remarked with surprise when dyna- 
mometers revealed borderline plugs in 
their “smooth-running tractors’: “I didn’t 
think I needed new plugs yet...” “I didn’t 
know plugs could sound okay and be wast- 
ing all that power and gas.” 

At one mass test—held in San Antonio, 
Texas—farmer Alvin Santleben made this 
conclusion: “. . . replace plugs before they get 
‘borderline’ and start to cost you power and 
gas.”’ Santleben’s conclusion was prompted 
by an increase of more than 13 per cent in 
horsepower . . . and more than 14 per cent in 





7 
Dynamometer hook-up at recent mass test 


fuel economy, when the borderline plugs in his 
tractor were replaced with new Champions! 
And farmer Santleben was right about 
more frequent plug replacement! By install- 
ing new Champions every 250 hours, the 
average farmer can avoid losses amounting 
to approximately seven cents of every 
tractor gas dollar and seven per cent of total 
engine horsepower ...or as much as three 
solid days of spring plowing time! 
These are average losses. Borderline plugs 
in your tractor may be costing you less ... 
or more! But there is a proven 90 per cent 
chance they are costing you! 
That’s why we say: If we 
could hook this dynamometer 4 
to your tractor — it’s nine to ‘ 4 
one you’d replace your spark 
plugs right now! 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 





EVERY MAJOR U.S. TRACTOR MAKER 
INSTALLS CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
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FREE 


$2.00 VALUE 


BALLING GUN 
IN THIS 
SPECIAL 
PACKAGE 
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Here’s the ideal way to 
help fight calf diseases, 
promote growth... and 
geta ong premium at 
the same tim 

Buy the rons 16-tablet 
package of Terramycin 
A/D Scours Tablets. 
and get the FREE plastic 
balling gun enclosed in the 
special pack. Easy to clean. 
Makes treatment of scours 
faster ... easier. 

You get the NEW Ter- 
ramycin A/D Scours 
‘Tablets— 

Made with fast-acting 
Terramycin to help pro- 
tect calves, pigs and other 
animals from scours, pneu- 
monia and many other dis- 































ses. 
Fortified with vitamins 
A, D and niacinamide— 
needed for healthy appe- 
tite, fast development, 
strong, sturdy growth. 


@TrERRAMYCIN BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLIND 

















Get your supply today 
for use at birth or 
when troubles threaten, 






Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, LY. 
Science for the world’s sell being. 


Weather in February 


By Barry Schilit 








ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF 
AVERAGE RAINFALL 


, 100 












Colder and generally wetter than 
normal is forecast for Virginia and the 
Carolinas in February. 

The first three weeks of the month 
will have only four or five days with 
seasonal or slightly milder than nor- 
mal temperatures. A slow warming 
trend is anticipated during the last few 
days of the month. Early-morning 
readings during each of the three cold 
periods will frequently drop below the 
20-degree level except along the im- 
mediate coastline. The cold spell esti- 
mated between Feb. 16-21 should in- 
clude several readings of 10 degrees, 
or colder. A high percentage of the 
month’s precipitation will be in the 
form of snow. The probability of bliz- 
zard conditions is noticeably higher 
than usual. 


Atom Bomb “Puny” 

An “official” opinion of leading 
meteorologists was publicized several 
years ago that the atom bomb testing 
could have no effect upon our weather. 
The explanation was simple: the atom 
bomb is actually puny in relation to 
the vast energy that produces our 
weather. However, some meteorolo- 
gists believe that the forces of nature 
are in such delicate balance that a for- 
est fire, a volcanic eruption, a dust- 
storm, or an atom bomb could “trig- 
ger” some local changes that might in- 
fluence conditions over great distances. 





























ESTIMATED DEPARTURE FROM 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE 


DAILY CHANGES © 
PRECIP. TEMP. 






Day of Month 
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Nip 
Scours 


WITH 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF Tal LINE 


Soluble 
Powder 














Right after farrowing, 
help protect baby pigs 
this quick, easy way 


Terramycin Animal Formula is 
the potent way to help head off 

scours attacks at the most critical 
time in a pig’s life—right after 
farrowing. 

It’s easy with the free Terra- 
Treater® packed in every pack- 
age of Terramycin Animal For- 
mula ... gives the exact dosage 
pigs need every time. Helps head 
off scours before they have a 
chance to start. 

And if treatment is delayed 
and scours do hit, Animal For- 
mula will help get your pigs back 
to normal faster . . . help protect 
you from costly death losses. 

See your animal health supplier 
today. 















TERRAMYCIN 
ton soluble Powder 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
COMPLETELY SOLUBLE 


{ Coch pouns represents 25 grams 
Verramycin (onytetracyciing RySrochioride) activity 














Pfizer) CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
: __ROOMLYN 6, LY, 
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Half your fuel bills free 
for a full six months 
he purchase of a new | 


FORD or FORDSON | 
DIESEL TRACTOR’ 


This remarkable offer is made so that you will find 
out on your own farm the exceptional fuel econ- 
omy you get with Ford or Fordson diesel tractors. 


If you purchase a new Ford or Fordson diesel tractor anytime from 
January 1 through March 31, 1961, your Ford Tractor and Implement 
dealer will pay half your fuel costs during the first six months or 
400 hours of operation, whichever occurs first. Even after this period 
your fuel bills will more than likely be cut in half over comparable 
gasoline tractors. 


Yet, you'll find that Ford and Fordson diesel tractors are priced low... 
as you would expect from Ford. Yes, these diesel tractors are in the 
same price range as many other makes of gasoline tractors! And there 
are a lot of built-in advantages in a Ford you can’t get in other tractors. 
So see your dealer—get all the details. You'll save more by trading 
now than if you wait. Convenient financing is available—up to 4 crop 


years to pay. ZrdfetorCompany, 
*Offer expires March 31, 1961 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN THE BANK INSTEAD OF THE 









TANK 


February 1961 
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SERVICE on your farm, when you need it, keeps you farming at peak efficiency 
all the time. Your B.F.Goodrich dealer is trained in tire care, knows how to 
stop trouble before it starts. He’ll inspect your tires regularly, advise you on 
tire retreading and repairing, and offer maintenance suggestions that alone 


can lead to substantial savings. 


hustler! 


B.F.Goodrich Power-Grip tires 
throw a curve at the ground 
to get the job done fast 


HE deeper a tractor tire cleat bites into the ground, the 

better grip it takes—the better traction it gives—and the 
faster work goes. But there’s a problem: to keep cleats rigid so 
they’ll bite deeper, wear longer. 

B.F.Goodrich solution: the specially designed curve in 
Power-Grip cleats. It keeps them from bending under pres- 
sure, means they can be built higher. 

Proof: hold a sheet of paper on edge on a table and press 
down on the top. The paper buckles, doesn’t it? Now curve 
the paper and press again. No bend or buckle. The curved 
paper stays rigid—and so do the curved cleats on B.F.Goodrich 
Power-Grip tires. 

Suggestion: hustle over to your B.F.Goodrich Smileage 
dealer if traction on the job is what you’re after. He has 
a complete line of BFG tires for every rolling wheel on your 
farm, and a service truck ready for your call. You’ll find his 
helpfulness readily extends to liberal trade-in allowances, too. 
Your B.F.Goodrich dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Buying the right tire 


Is aS easy as B-F-G 


MISER! Because it’s a hustler 
in the field, the B.F.Goodrich 
Power-Grip tractor tire’s a 
miser on fuel and time. The 
high, wide and handsome 
Power-Grip tread—with its 
curved cleats—can cut hours 
out of your work schedules and 
dollars off of fuel bills. 











Carnation-Albers 
HERD 
REPLACEMENT 
PROGRAM 


An Albers Research Bulletin 


















































All new, hot off the presses... 


YOURS FREE-THIS 
VALUABLE 36-PAGE BOOK 


Benefit from latest dairy research. 
Look at these chapter headings: 8 
easy ways to cut calf rearing costs, 
rumen research, feeding, manage- 
ment, breeding, disease prevention, 
and much more. This fact-filled book 
from the Carnation Farms gives 
every step to raising better calves 
to superior herd replacements. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


S—— . 
| ALBERS MILLING CO. | 
| 1016 Central Street | 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

| Please send me free, the new 36-page book: | 
| “Carnation-Albers Herd | 
| Replacement Program.”’ | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 
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FIX IT QUICK! 


Weather-resistant Plastic 
Wood won't crack or 
crumble. Easy to sand, 
paint or varnish. 


For surest results always use GENUINE 2 = 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Handles like putty—hardens into wood ! 


GLADIOLUS 


RAINBOW MIXTURE 
LARGE BULBS—3’‘ AROUND 
Gorgeous colors, 60 varieties. 
Finest collection of guaran- 
teed-to-bloom bulbs. Planting 
a instructions included. Order 

“3 today while supply lasts. 


40 Bulbs $1.00 
100 Bulbs $2.00 
200 Bulbs $3.50 


5¢ for packing) 
pettpald gy bd . Orders 



























wR. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
' Dept. 402 Rockford, ILL. 





Four each of Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Douglas Fir, White 
Spruce, Nereay 








OLD mer, please. Handsome, color- 


4-6 IN ful 1961 peas Nursery Cata 
ah. log FREE. big pages. 92nd 
SEED- ; & Anniversary Raltron Write 
RL FERRIS NURSERY 






LINGS 451 Bridge St. 
18 


Hampton, lowa 
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WHAT'S 





Tex business recession will have 
its effect on agriculture. But it 
may be as much help as hindrance. 


FARM COSTS will drop some as in- 
dustries supplying agriculture feel 
the economic squeeze. Next few 
months should be a good time to 
make needed changes in your farming 
operation. But any change needs to 


be tied in with a well planned 


operation for the future. 


INCOME FOR FIRST HALF OF 1961 will 
hold up well on farm products. But 
off-farm income will be harder to 
come by. Producers needing extra 
labor will find more available and 
at no higher cost than last season. 


INTEREST RATES will work a little 
lower on long-term loans. Short- 
term production credit has seen 
about all change you can expect. 


LAND PRICES ARE LEVELING OUT and 
declining in some areas. High- 
producing land will hold up best. 
But if you're thinking of selling, 
better make your move this spring 
or plan to hold another three to 
four years. 


COW PRICES IMPROVING. Will work 
some higher into spring. It's not 
the time to buy to build a herd. 
If you're selling, next 60 to 90 
days will offer best opportunity. 


MILK PRICES are still high enough 
to make cows good property. How- 
ever, total production is gaining 
on the amount used. Will soon be 
pinching dairy profits two ways. 
Prices on your cull cows will drop 
several dollars from spring to 
fall. Also, you can expect lower 
milk prices in 1962. 


TWO-WAY POSSIBILITY ON BRED GILTS. 
If you can sell feeder pigs before 
summer, hold and farrow bred gilts. 
If you don't want to handle pigs as 
feeders, then better sell piggy 
gilts this winter while demand is 
high on breeding stock. 


And What To Do About It 







PRICE ON HOGS will hold up well 
through winter. Spring markets 
will move higher, but starting at 61 
this level, it doesn't leave much — 
room before price ceiling will be 
reached. 





MARKET ON FED LAMBS will be 
stronger through spring. Main in 
provement will be underway before 
end of February. Where practica 
delay sales until after price 
Starts up. 





IMPROVED PRICES ON FEED GRAINS ~ 
will continue into spring. Corn | 
will improve the most and will paj 
best for holding. Grain sorghun j 
the best feed buy in many areas. © 








CONTINUE HOLDING COTTON. Market 

will work higher into spring and @ 
summer. Actual amount depends a © 

lot on support rate and actual © 
acreage planted. But prospects 
higher late-season market look 

ter than in several years. 












RISING SOYBEAN MARKET will co 
tinue to make profits for owner 
If you're still holding, plan on 
keeping at least through spring. 
Current price trend spells a b 
acreage this season. 


BEST FALL EGG PRICES since 1957 
have made producers "chicken 
minded." They are tooling up foray 
heavy production. Best advice n 
is to go slow on increased place 
ment, unless you can get them in” 
within very near future. 





ANOTHER BIG BROILER YEAR’S in 
store. Increasing production now 
looks much safer than later in the 
year. Best broiler profit period— 
from spring into midsummer. By Re P 
late summer other meat will be € 
creating real competition. 


ppattpe 
Xs 





CURRENT TURKEY PRICES will stay : 
in doldrums. For 1961 poult f 
starts, look for a big increase. 
Most caution should be on heavy 
breeds, for new placement. 
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For any car on any road... the world’s best 
engine life preserver is Quaker State Motor Oil! 


People who know cars always insist on years-ahead QUAKER \ Super-refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania crude, 


Quaker State! That way, they keep their cars on | | Quaker State is the finest motor oil your money 


—— 
the road, out of the repair shop, and save money! Sx] \ can buy. Always ask for Quaker State by name! 
Zz aS 


| 
Sp 


For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25 * Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Pa. 
February 1961 19 








EASY T0 OWN WITH 
JAMESWAY’S “PAY- 
AS-YOU-PROFIT” PLAN 





JAMESWAY DIRECT 


EXPANSION SANI-KOOL 
BULK MILK COOLERS 


JAMESWAY 


Jameswa 


@ DIVISION OF ROCKWOOD & Co. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. ¢ Lake Mills, Wis. 


Amersfoort, Holland ¢ Bilbao, Spain BT-1-1 


y° 
FOR POULTRY + FOR DAIRY « FOR LIVESTOCK 


Jamesway Direct Expansion Sani- 
Kool tanks meet new 3-A standards 
Lowest pouring height. 18-8 non-mag: 
netic stainless steel inside and out 
Big-radius inside corners. Greaseless, 
nylon-gear, direct-drive agitator. 175. 
1000 gal. sizes. Jamesway spiral rib- 
bon inserts give you quick-cooling, 
low-cost operation. 


Write today for 
FREE information 
on direct expansion 
bulk milk coolers 


Free 
C313 





e Artesia, Calif. *¢ Preston, Ontario, Canada 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
adaress just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 


re 


Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 











Does all tiller and tractor jobs. 
Chain-gear drive gives equiv- 
alent of 2 extra h.p. Prepares 
toughest soil in one opera- 
: tion; tillsup 
to 12” deep, 
12” to 40” 
P wide. Culti- 

vates, mulches, 
weeds and does 
dozens of other 
jobs. Chaice of 
models; rotors 
f for every soil 
condition; drag 
. = | tools & at- 

i tachments, 


Send for Free Folder! 





% MERRY TILLER, 1420 Worthern Life Tewer 
MAIL TO: P. 0. Box 1829, Seattle 11, Washington 















Know the facts 
about Funerals 
.-- beforehand! 


A bit of knowledge can be so 
helpful when YOU are the one 
who must ‘‘take charge.’’ That's 
why you're urged to have a copy 
of this FREE informative booklet 
on hand 


Se 





FREE— “FACTS Every 

_{ Family Should Know” 

SEND A POSTCARD OR LETTER 
TO: WILBERT, P.O. Box 147-P-2, 

Forest Park, Illinois. (No obligation 

and no sales contact will be made.) 











Your funeral director can 
explain how WILBERT 
Burial Vaults afford 
the bes? “peace- 
of-mind” pro- 
fection. Scien- 
tifically made 
and 

through over a 











POULTRY- 


South’s Golden Nest kgg 


By D. F. King 


What does the year 1975 hold for broilers and 


layers in the South? We polled experts from 
Maryland to Texas. Here’s what they told us. 


THE “pin-money” poultry flock 
—the back yard biddies—are fast 
fading from the Southern scene. 
Poultry is big business in the 
South today. 

The broiler industry in partic- 
ular has grown into a giant. In 
the 10 years between 1949 and 
1959, broiler production in the 
South tripled. Of all the broilers 
grown in the U. S. in 1959, the 
South produced 78%. 

The South is proud of this 
giant industry, but what does the 
future hold? To help us look into 
days and years ahead for poultry, 
we polled prominent poultry spe- 
cialists scattered from Maryland 
to Texas. 


More Broilers Ahead 


Broiler industry of the U. S., 
they feel, will continue to grow 
rapidly between now and 1975. 
They think we will grow almost 
2.5 billion broilers in 1975, com- 
pared to 1.7 billion grown in 
1959—a 41% jump. 

This growth will take place 
with few new folks entering the 
business. But each man will be 
raising 35,000 birds per brood 
instead of 20,000, say the ex- 
perts. How will he be able almost 
to double his production? By 


mechanization. Almost all broiler 
houses will be equipped with au- 
tomatic feeders. A mechanical 
trough 1,600 miles long, a dis- 
tance equal to that from Atlanta, 
Ga., to Bismark, N. Dak., would 
be needed to feed this many 
broilers. 

Most broiler houses will be fan 
ventilated; central heating sys- 
tems will be common. Broiler 
growers in the South will not join 
unions, and broiler contracts will 
remain about the same as they 
are now. 

What of the egg industry? 
These well informed specialists 
think number of layers will actu- 
ally decline between now and 
1975. The two reasons are: peo- 
ple will be eating fewer eggs, and 
hens will be laying more eggs. 
U. S. population is expected to 
rise to 228.5 million people in 
1975. They will be eating only 
325 eggs each. 


50 Extra Eggs Per Hen 


But the average hen will be 
laying 260 eggs rather than her 
current 210. These estimates 
mean we will have only 286 mil- 
lion layers instead of the 350 
million that we had in 1959, and 

(Continued on page 22A) 
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-DOUGLASS 








Pounds and Quality can be increased 
by good practices and good manage- 
ment —doing things right and on time. 


Follow these suggestions to improve 
your P’s and Q’s (Pounds and Quality). 


Use a complete fertilizer —Smith- 
Douglass ORANGE’ TREL is added 
to ORANGE to help provide the trace 
elements tobacco needs for more 
pounds and quality. ORANGE also 
GUARANTEES 6 plant foods. 


Grade plants. Use only strong, healthy 
ones. Space 22 to 24 inches in the row. 


SMITH- 
ORP 


OMPANY, INC 


DOW 


ORAT c > NORFOLK 1 









Using ORANGE 
farm, Albertson, N. ¢ 






CULTIVATING 
Cultivate early and frequently. Lay 
by before crop is knee-high. 


Watch crop closely. Use recommended 
insecticides when needed. 


TOPPING AND SUCKIE 


Top 18 to 22 leaves for more Pounds and 
better Quality. Keep suckers pulled. 


Harvest only uniform, ripe tobacco. 


Tighten barns to save fuel. Provide 
plenty of top and bottom ventilation. 





tobac cO fertilizer on the C 


P. D. Marshall, Route 3, Danville, 


LAS< 


VIRGINIA 








Calvin C t 
alvin C. and Raymond L. Turner 


To improve your POUNDS and 
QUALITY by producing more 
pounds of ripe, mellow, medium-bodied 
tobacco with rich, clear color. . . full 
flavor and aroma . . . Use ORANGE 
tobacco fertilizer. ORANGE 3-9-9 
contains 35% nitrate nitrogen for fast, 
early growth—35% water insoluble 
nitrogen for gradual, uniform feeding. 


ORANGE 3-9-9 IS A 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER 
35% Nitrate Nitrogen 
35% Organic Nitrogen 

TREL 
6 Plant Foods Guaranteed 







Va. used ORANGE on his tobacco 





PHOTOS BY LEWIS P. WATSON. 
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Small grain near Pittsboro, N.C., ready for topdressing. 







Small grain harvest on 


...for more weight per bushel...more golden bushels! — vin: Risim nos 


soon 
BIG FRUITER is more than February 15 to March 15 is the best time for top- Each pellet of BIG FRUITER contains nitrogen, caref 
granular . . . it’s PELLETIZED. dressing small grain. Prove to yourself the BEST _ potash, magnesium and calcium to ensure MAXI- had si 
Uniform, free-flowing and pellet- way to topdress small grainiswith Smith-Douglass MUM FRUIT... MINIMUM DISEASE ... foot 
ized for dust-free topdressing. BIG FRUITER, the remarkably popular PEL- AND FAST GROWTH. They 
Choose BIG FRUITER 14-0-14 i é - : 2 
or 20-0-20. LETIZED topdressing that is rich in POTASH Topdress wheat, oats and barley with BIG 


as well as nitrogen. FRUITER and you'll harvest MORE well filled- 
If you’ve always used a straight nitrogen mate- out, plump, heavy grain that weighs MORE per 
rial, try BIG FRUITER this year and see what bushel. THOSE EXTRA BUSHELS ARE THE 
a difference it makes. The most recent soil test MOST PROFITABLE YOU HARVEST! 

SMITH-DOUGLASS summary released by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Extension Service in Virginia and 
North Carolina shows a medium-to-low potash 
level in over 72% of all samples analyzed. Potash 
in BIG FRUITER makes plump grain and stiff, 


BIG FRUITER strong stems that resist lodging. 
, vy 


NS 


.. SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. ee HOME OFFICE—NORFOLK, VIRGINIA SMITH-DOUGLASS | 
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It pays to get additional potash on peanut 
and soybean land a year in advance. When 
soybeans or peanuts follow small grain, ap- 
ply extra amounts of BIG FRUITER. : 
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Albert Lea, Minn. Indianapolis, Ind. Streator, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio Kinston, N. C. Texas City, Texas SALES Statesville, N.C. 


PLANTS: — all Norfoik, Va. Wilmington, N.C. QFFICES: Washington, N. C. FERTILIZERS. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
























Poultry—South’s 


each full-time poultryman will 
care for almost 1,000 layers. 

These Southern prophets think 
most poultrymen keeping layers 
will use automatic feeders and 
fan-ventilated houses. Most will 
use mechanical egg gatherers. 
They will produce a dozen eggs 
on 3.36 pounds of feed. About 
one out of five eggs produced in 
the South will come from hens in 
cages. The one-hen-per-cage sys- 
tem will be the most common. 
- More windowless laying houses 
will be used, but evaporative 
coolers will not be very common. 
Each floor hen will be allowed 
about 2 square feet of floorspace 
and most egg producers will not 
use pit cleaners. 

Almost all eggs will be mar- 
keted to wholesale outlets. Farm 
flocks of 1,000 to 2,000 hens will 


Walk Grain 


Roy L. Owens and three sons, 
Georgetown County, S. C., walk 
their grain to market in hogs and 
beef cattle. On their farm they 
grow 60 acres of corn and 12 
acres oats. In addition, they do 
custom work with four combines 
and frequently take their pay in 
toll. 

When they ran into a problem 
of finding a profitable market for 
grain, they built a hog feeding 
parlor. 

The Owenses’ feeding floor 
holds 500 hogs. It is located be- 
side a pond which furnishes plenty 
of water for clean-up purposes. 
A 535-foot flowing well supplies 
the drinking water for their live- 
stock. 

In the beginning, the Owenses 
ran into some trouble from buy- 
ing diseased feeder pigs. This was 
soon corrected by being more 
careful of their source. Later they 
had some small feeders to develop 

foot trouble on concrete floors. 
‘They corrected this by buying 


Golden Nest Egg 


(Continued from page 20) 


continue to bring extra income 
and eggs from these flocks will be 
marketed locally. About half of 
the poultrymen will buy started 
pullets. Nearly all pullets will be 
raised in confinement. 

Franchise hatcheries will con- 
tinue to dominate the hatchery 
business. 

What do these predictions 
mean for the South? Since the 
broiler growth picture is bright 
and the South has already proved 
itself the leading area, this should 
be a shining opportunity. Increase 
in broiler numbers will add an- 
other $300 million income to 
Southern growers. 

This, together with the increase 
in feed, chicks, dressing plants, 
equipment, and all the parts of 
the broiler industry, should be a 
welcome sight. 


to Market 


larger sized pigs or running small 
ones in fields until they reach 
about 80-pound size. To be sure 
of good quality, the Owenses now 
buy feeders direct from farmers 
who produce them. Also they are 
raising pigs from 16 brood sows. 
They plan to put in 30 or so more 
brood sows. 

Automatic feeders are used for 
grain. Pelleted protein and fish 
meal supplement is also fed. 
Feeding floor is arranged so it can 
be washed out easily. This is done 
every other day. 

A good job of disinfecting is 
done each week. They recently 
added a modern portable mixing 
machine for grinding and mixing 
their feed and to do custom 
work. 

The Owenses also operate an 
automatic hay baler for custom 
work. This is a help to neighbors 
and profitable to them. Hay and 
some of their grain is used to fin- 
ish out beef cattle. 

M. M. McCord. 


Roy Owens makes a personal check each day on pigs in his “parlor.” 





Fox Self-Propelled ..- for fast, 
modern, dependable harvesting 
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over wet, soggy ground . 


Name. 


The Fox SP-F self-propelled forage harvester is ideal for opening 
fields. Big drive wheels up front carry the weight... 
. . cut clean, square corners every time. 
You’re comfortably seated ‘‘above the crop’’ 
ing operation. And hydraulic controls take the chore out of driving. 

You’ll get top production with the Fox SP-F, too... 
60 tons per hour in corn. Available with 2-row corn, 7-ft mower or 
6-ft pick-up units that attach in minutes. Your Fox dealer has details, 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 50-21, Box 469, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Please send me your free booklet "23 Reasons Why Fox is the Best Buy” 















you walk right 


. .see the whole harvest- 


more than 
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Town 





State 








Most copied forage harvester in the field today 










I’m going to enjoy 


when I reach 65 


money I need. 


income protection. 


Mail the Coupon for Details 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete details about your Retirement, 
Family Income and Income Protection plans. 


Name Ace. 


Financial Independence 


Some men may want to quit when 
they reach 65. Not me. But my 
Farmers and Traders retirement in- 
come plan will let me do whatever 
I feel like, and I'll also have all the 


You can do it too—if you act now. 
Get the facts about the easy Farmers 
and Traders way to provide retire- 
ment income, family protection and 











































FARMERS AND TRADERS 





St. or RD 






LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Syracuse 1, N. Y. 








FROM SEED 

ay, ALL KINDS AND FORMS 

. Curious, odd-looking, strange spe 
cies of plants that thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
site beauty and fragrance. Send 
& only 10¢c in coin for 50c Pkt. 

| or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Seed 


~. and Nursery FREE 
Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 405, Rockford, ILL. 


Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond, de 2 


to Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, etc. 
Irrigates, drains, circulates. eprege. Use 1/6 













. Won't rust or 
clog. Coupling included free. $7.95. 

Heavy tr we ete Pump. Up to 
5,200 GPH. 1’’ outlet. $12.95 
Ppd. if cash witht eo ., , ee back guarantee. 



















LABAWCO PUMPS, Belle Mead 44, N. J. 



















Loosens Rusted Bolts 


nuts, screws, ‘‘frozen’’ parts! 





l| The super-penetrating rust 
| solvent that quickly loosens 
@ rust and corrosion. 


AT ALL HARDWARE 








f AND AUTO STORES 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 


ROUGHS*RATS 


THE OLDEST NAME IM RC IW RODENTICIDES 


KILLS ¢ KILLS 
RATS MICE 


UNSURPASSED REPUTATION SINCE 1873 
February 1961 
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Trees 


Dollars From Timber 

“Timber products bring in 40% 
of Jackson County, N. C., farm in- 
come,” says County Agent P. J. 
Gibson. “Most of this is from pulp- 
wood and sawtimber. Farmers have 


set 100,000 or more white pines 
every year for several years. Also 
they planted some shortleaf pine in 
the lower elevations. They use selec- 
tive cutting when taking out mature 
trees or thinning. We have good fire 





protection and aren’t bothered too 
much with fires.” 


Nematodes Stunt Young Pines 
Nematodes may be needling your 
pines—the needle-nosed nematode, 
that is. 
John Ruhle, N. C. State College 
plant pathologist, who recently tried 
out a fumigation control program on 








When these insects attack 


SOCK ’EM 
with 


SEVIN 


© bollworm 
© boll weevil 
° pink bollworm 
° fleahoppers 
¢ thrips 
°¢ leafworm 
e leaf Perforator 
© salt marsh caterpillar 
° flea beetles 
° tarnished plant bug 
¢ Lygus bugs 
° stink bugs 
© fall armyworm 
° striped blister beetle 
¢ leaf rollers 
°* grasshoppers 
© aphids* 





“populations are 


Suppressed by 
repeated ; ications 
be SEVIN ications 


There is a big and growing demand for SEVIN 
—the great, new insecticide that did such an out- 
standing job in controlling bollworm, boll weevil, 
pink bollworm and other major cotton pests last 
year. Volume demand means volume production and 
a lower price. 

Ask your insecticide supplier about the new low 
price of SEVIN ... and look at all the major advan- 
tages you get from using this new and different insec- 
ticide on cotton. 


SEVIN controls hard-to-kill insects that have devel- 
oped resistance to other insecticides. You need fewer 
applications of SEVIN because it is long-lasting even 





in the hottest weather. It often takes the place of two 
or more other pesticides, for real economy. 
SEVIN is easy to handle with safety. No protective 
clothing required —just use normal precautions. You 
can use it on open boll cotton to control late-season 
insects. Just follow label directions. 

See your supplier now for SEVIN. Place your order 
early and get the many benefits of SEVIN at the new 
low price—in sprays and dusts. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY (italia 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 270 Park Avenue * New York 17, N.Y. 





SevIn and UNiow Caribe are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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the 30,000-acre Bladen Lakes 
State Forest, found out some jn. 
teresting things about stunted 
pines. He found high populations 
of parasitic nematodes in oj 
where pines refused to grow, 
When some areas were fumigated 
and replanted, “Results were star. 
tling—much better early growth,” 
he said. 


Oaks Feed Game 


Oaks, especially those bearing 
small acorns, are our most im- 
portant “game trees.” Squirrels, 
turkeys, deer, quail, and ducks 
feed on acorns. Think twice be- 
fore clearing that stand of good 
oaks—some may take a hundred 
years or more to replace. 


Avoid Pine Weevils 






















Two kinds of weevils may at. . 


tack young pines set after fall or 
winter cutting of pine timber, 
Adult weevils lay their eggs in 
the inner bark of freshly cut 
stumps. New adults emerge the 
next September and attack young 
pine trees that had been planted 
or grew naturally. You can re- 
duce this damage by dipping tops 
of seedlings in a 2% emulsion of 
aldrin, dieldren, or heptachlor, or 
by waiting a year after cutting 
timber to set out pines. 


Don’t Crowd Pines 

Stands of small pines do better 
when hardwoods are removed. 
From tests at Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station come these recom- 
mendations for pine stands, three 
to eight years of age: 

1. Clear all hardwoods taller 
than and within two feet of the 
pine. 

2. Leave no more than 2 hard- 
woods taller than the pine, within 
5 feet of it. 

3. Clear all hardwoods within 
5 feet of pine if they’re 3 feet 
taller than the pine. 

The Mississippi test was start- 
ed in summer of 1952, when the 
area was cleared. Pine seedlings 
were planted in the winter of 
1952-53. By 1955, young pines 
were suffering from hardwood 
and other competition. 

Competitive situations, num- 
bering 150, were staked, num- 
bered, measured, and recorded. 
Some pines were hopelessly 
crowded; others were definitely 
in the clear. Survival and growth 
records, under various conditions, 
provided bases for the Mississip- 
pi Station recommendations. 


Measuring Timber From the Air 

Aerial photography can save 
some of the groundwork in mak- 
ing timber inventories, says For- 
ester Charles E. Olson, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Information on 


tree heights, crown diameters, and Ff 


in some cases tree species can be 
determined, he says, without ever 
stepping into the timber. 
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STANDABILITY 


(4 


{1 2re» proo— 


“My Coker 67 outyielded the other varieties |! 
planted last year and stood up better under storm 
conditions. The grain quality was best because 
Hurricane Donna didn’t blow my Coker 67 to the 
ground as it did the other corns. I'll plant Coker 
67 and Coker 71 for cribbing and silage this year!” 


H. T. Abbott, Jr.— LaGrange, N. C. 


“We liked your Coker 71 which we planted for the 
first time last year. It doesn’t grow too tall, has 
good wind resistance and it harvests easily with 
a machine picker—has good ear placement. We'll 
plant it again this year.” 

0. C. & L. D. Craven—Smoaks, S. C. 


“Coker 67 is a fine hybrid for us. It sure does 
stand as well as yield. Stalks averaged 212 ears.” 


P. C. Pickett — Asheboro, N. C. 


YELLOW 


Coker 15... Early, low-eared, prolific; for hogging, 


early harvest, silage. 


Coker 66... Full-season, prolific; for cash grain; 


cribbing in weevil-free areas. 


Coker 67 ... Full-season, prolific; resists weevils; for 


cash grain, cribbing. 


Coker 71... Full-season, very prolific, weevil-resist- 


ant; excellent standability. 


“I've planted your Coker 911 for five years and 
it puts more corn in the barn than any corn I’ve 
ever had.” 

P. D. Proctor —Rocky Mount, N. C. 


“Coker 71 stood up very well under the hurricane. 
It was down on the ground some, but it wasn’t 
crossed up and tangled like some other varieties. 
The grain quality was good and we averaged 
better than 80 bushels per acre.” 


Joe Sanderson — Four Oaks, N. C. 


“| like Coker corns because they seem to make 
quicker and stand better under adverse condi- 
tions. | can put my confidence in Coker seeds.” 


H. W. Capps — Cordova, S. C. 


“Coker 911 is the best hybrid we've ever planted 
on this farm. It produced good yields even under 
unfavorable conditions.” 

H. W. Hearne — Pittsboro, N. C. 


WHITE 


Coker 616 .. . Medium-early, semi-prolific; makes ex- 


cellent early feed. 


Coker 911 ... Full-season, very prolific; for cribbing, 


silage, milling. 


Coker 811 ...Full-season, prolific, very weevil resist- 


ant. Keeps well, feeds good. 


& 


Hybrid Corn Division 


HARTSVILLE «© SOUTH CAROLINA 


HYBRID CORN ¢ COTTON ° TOBACCO ° SOYBEANS * OATS * WHEAT 
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a farmer’s sense of value makes State Farm his first choice 


A working farmer gets a special 15% to 30% 
discount on his car insurance with State Farm. 
And State Farm rates are lower than most to 
start with. That’s value—the kind that State 
Farm set out to give farmers 39 years ago. 
That’s why today more working farmers insure 
their cars and trucks with State Farm than with 
any other company. A farmer values fast claim 
service, because he depends on his car and his 


truck every day. And State Farm has more full- 
time agents and salaried claims men than any 
other company. There’s one to serve him near 
home, and 9,000 others wherever else he may 
drive in the U. S. and Canada. A farmer also 
values being able to place his car, life, and 
farm liability insurance with the same friendly 
agent. So contact your State Farm “‘Family 
Insurance Man.” He’s in your phone book. 


STATE FARM the careful driver’s (and careful buyer’s) car insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


STATE FARM 








Cole Manufacturing Company advertisement from Feb. 3, 1903 issue of 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Advertising Then and Now 


By Oscar Dugger 


THE Progressive Farmer has de- 
pended on revenue from adver- 
tising for much of its income 
since the very first issue. 

Advertising stimulates each of 
us as consumers through creating 
wants. It also brings farm fami- 
lies the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on products and services, 
new and improved, for Southern 
farms and homes. Advertising 
might be likened to a large show 
window which brings into our 
subscribers’ homes each month a 
vast array of quality products. 
After “shopping” our advertising 
pages, readers are in a much bet- 
ter position to make the wisest 
purchase of merchandise. 

Strong evidence that consistent 
advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer is a profitable investment 
is the fact that a number of com- 
panies have been advertising with 
us for from a half to three-quar- 
ters of a century. Oldest from 
length of time they have adver- 
tised is T. W. Wood & Sons of 
Richmond, Va. They have been 
with us 74 years—almost from 
our start—and are still regular 
advertisers (see page 127). Says 
Mr. Gordon Wood, present pres- 
ident of the firm: 

“Our use of The Progressive 
Farmer’s advertising columns 
since 1887 is tangible proof of 
our belief in the value of con- 
sistent advertising and in your 
magazine. 

“On behalf of T. W. Wood & 
Sons, now in its 82nd year, I am 
happy to congratulate The Pro- 
gressive Farmer on its first 75 
years of service to Southern agri- 
culture and wish you still greater 
success and usefulness during the 
next 75 years.” 

Another longtime friend is the 
Cole Manufacturing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. This company 
pioneered crop seed planters in 
ads with us as early as 1902. One 
of their first (see above) claimed: 


“The most economical (planter) 
made, one man and one mule do 
the work.” Still a familiar name 
in planters, Cole now concen- 
trates on one-, two-, and four- 
row tractor planting and fertiliz- 
ing units (page 89). 

The F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
began making fertilizer 76 years 
ago in Tarboro, N. C. That first 
year’s output was 250 tons. They 
first advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer on Feb. 9, 1904. 

Mr. Royster early proved his 
theory that potash salts would 
control cotton rust. Later, Roy- 
ster Company was the first to 
guarantee six plant foods in the 
bag. 

Since their modest beginning 
in 1885, the F. S. Royster Com- 
pany has grown big in volume 
and in service. Headquarters are 
now at Norfolk, Va., and dis- 
tribution is in 21 states and 
Canada. But they have continued 
to advertise with us (pages 124, 
125) and we continue to treasure 
the relationship. 

Another early advertiser was 
The Southern Railway. Their 
first ad appeared in our magazine 
March 4, 1902. In all interven- 
ing years, Southern R. R. has 
continued to emphasize virtues 
of the South. 

Since 1942, Southern Railway 
System has been faithfully and 
consistently “selling” the South 
to the nation through an adver- 
tising program built around the 
slogan, ‘‘Look Ahead—Look 
South to America’s New Oppor- 
tunity Land.” 

This advertising campaign has 
created a nationwide awareness 
of the South’s tremendous eco- 
nomic achievements, its vast nat- 
ural and created resources, its 
potential for ever-greater indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion, 
and its opportunities for indus- 
tries of all kinds to share in the 
South’s growth. 





a farmer values State Farm’s 
kind of Life Insurance too 


Why does a farmer choose State Farm life insurance? It’s 
his sense of value again. A farmer wants a good return on 
his hard-earned dollars. He wants real family security for 
his money. And with State Farm life insurance, he gets 
the same kind of value State Farm always gives him on 
car insurance—dependable protection at rates the aver- 
age family can afford. What’s more, he likes being able 
to buy both kinds of insurance from the same friendly 
agent. Why not check your life insurance needs with your 
State Farm ‘‘Family Insurance Man’’? He’s well qualified 
to advise you. And he’s listed in your phone book. 


STATE FARM the careful buyer's life insurance 


State Farm Life Insurance Company, Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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Exclusive features give you 
more for your machinery dollar 


@reversiace FLAILS — Double- 
edged for double chopping life. Mounted 
in gangs of six and seven. Quickly 
switched by removing cotter pin, slipping 
mounting rod from cylinder. 


@unitizeo 


FAN BLADE AND 
KNIVES — Crop is 
re-cut by unitized 
knife and fan blade 
cutter head with 
adjustable shear 
bars. Gives effec- 
tive cut-and-throw 
action. Fan thresh- 
ing is eliminated. 





Oreasy KNIFE 


ADJUSTMENT — 
Simply open the 
blower housing. 
Cutter head fan 
blades and knives 
are easily adjusted 
to meet your chop- 
ping requirements. 
All you need is 
a wrench. 





6-FOOT CHOPPER 
AT A 5-FOOT PRICE 


That’s right. Gehl’s 72 Chopper 
cuts a full six-foot swath. Gives 
you up to 4% more capacity than 
many so-called five footers — and 
sells for less than many of those 
same machines. The 72 Chopper 
puts 39 razor-edged flails into the 
crop. Cuts cleaner than a mower 
... gives you the fine, short-length 
cutting that means better qual- 
ity feed. 

Capacity and price aren’t the 
only reasons more farmers prefer 
the Gehl 72 Chopper. Look at 
the exclusive features you get. 
New Quick-Change flails. They’re 
reversible and interchangeable 
for longer life. There’s the unit- 
ized fan blade and knives. And 
fast, easy knife adjustment to 
meet any chopping requirement. 

Put Gehl’s big six footer to 
work in your fields. Ask your 
Gehl dealer for a demonstration, 
or mail the coupon below for 
complete information. 


fete eee ee eee = —— a eg 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. CB-50-3, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please send me full information on the Gehl 
72 Chopper with new Quick-Change flails. 
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By Cecil Blackwell, 


IN the days of our childhood— 
and that of our parents and grand- 
parents before us—all the family’s 
food needs were grown at home. 
Now, the family milk cow and 
home poultry flock is nothing more 
than a memory on many farms. 
But the garden seems here to stay, 
and rightly so. Families growing 
their own food eat better than 
those who buy it. 

In some ways gardening is dif- 
ferent from what it was 75 years 
ago. Here are a few changes that 
have helped: 


New Varieties—Most varicties 
we grow today were unknown 75 
years ago—varieties which are re- 
sistant to diseases, insects, or bad 
weather. Some have more vita- 
mins, better flavor and texture. 

1. Shipper, a new watermelon 
variety bred at Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station, is highly resistant to 
wilt. Melons are round, similar to 
Black Diamond, and have red flesh 
of excellent quality. 

2. Seminole, a new cantaloupe 
selected in Florida, is resistant to 
both downy mildew and powdery 
mildew diseases. Melons are small 
(2 to 3 pounds), have thick, sal- 
mon-pink flesh, and small cavity. 

3. Some new or outstanding va- 
rieties we’ve mentioned in recent 
months include: Tendercrop, Ex- 
tender, and Wade snapbeans; 
Mountaineer, a half-runner snap- 
bean; Florigreen pole snapbean; 
Thaxter lima bean; Ashe and Flet- 
cher cucumber (for raw salads); 
Homegarden and Edisto canta- 
loupe; Gold Coast Okra; Knuckle 
Purple Hull pea; Just Right hy- 
brid turnip; and Marion tomato. 


New Pesticides—We now have 
many chemicals which give good 


No more hoeing for modern gardeners! Black plastic was laid 
and bean seed planted through slits with a corn “jobber,” 


GARDEN G = Heritage From 


the Past, Legacy for the Future 


Horticultural Editor 


control of pests and can be used 
fairly close to harvest without dan- 
ger of harmful residue. Outstand- 
ing in this respect for garden use 
are malathion, methoxychlor, and 
Sevin for insect control; and cap- 
tan, ferbam, maneb, and zineb to 
control leaf and fruit diseases. 

Nematodes, which attack plant 
roots, have become a serious prob- 
lem in the past decade. Chemicals 
which can be put in the soil before 
planting to control nematodes in- 
clude Nemagon, Fumazone, Nen- 
afume, D-D, Garden Dowfume, 
EDB-85, Bromofume, Soilfume, 
and others. 











Weed Control — To ease the F 


job of hoeing, we have learned the 
value of mulching with such ma- 
terials as sawdust, grain straw, 
pine straw, and cotton gin trash. 


Now we’ve learned that black plas- & 


tic film as a mulch gives excellent 
weed control, saves moisture, and 
warms soil in early spring for 
earlier, higher yields. Plastic can 
be put over single or double rows 
(see photo) before planting and 
seed planted through slits, or it 
can be spread in middles after 
planting. When middles are cov- 
ered, plastic should be slit every 
2 to 3 feet to let water in to soil. 


Plant in February 


In Middle and Lower South, 
plant your choice of: beets, broc- 
coli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
collards, kale, lettuce, mustard, 
onions, English peas, Irish pota- 
toes, radishes, spinach, Swiss 
chard, and turnips. In Upper 
South, get ready to plant these in 
next 30 days. In parts of Florida 
and along Gulf Coast, plant some 
of the frost-tender vegetables. 
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FCX STORE NEAR YOU! 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 

ALBEMARLE. Stanly FCX Service 
ASHEBORO.... Randolph FCX Service 
BILTMORE Asheville FCX Service 
BOONE. . . Watauga FCX Service 


SURLINGTON Alamance FCX Service 
CHARLOTTE. . .Mecklenburg FCX Service 
CHINA GROVE. China Grove FCX Service 


CLAYTON Clayton FCX Service 
CLINTON .Sampson FCX Service 
CONCORD Cabarrus FCX Service 
DUNN Dunn FCX Service 
FAIRMONT Fairmont FCX Service 
FARMVILLE Farmville FCX Service 
GASTONIA Gastonia FCX Service 
GOLDSBORO Goldsboro FCX Service 
GREENSBORO Guilford FCX Service 
GREENVILLE _... Pitt FCX Service 


HENDERSON Henderson FCX Service 
HENDERSONVILLE... . Hendersonville FCX 

Service 
HIGH POINT High Point FCX Service 
JACKSONVILLE Onslow FCX Service 


KINSTON... Lenoir FCX Service 
LINCOLNTON _Lincoln FCX Service 
LUMBERTON Robeson FCX Service 
MARION _.Marion FCX Service 
MARSHVILLE. ._...Marshville FCX Service 
MEBANE. . Mebane FCX Service 
MONROE.... .. Union FCX Service 
MOORESVILLE. . Mooresville FCX Service 
MT. AIRY Mt. Airy FCX Service 
MT. OLIVE Mt. Olive FCX Service 
NEWTON Catawba FCX Service 
NORTH WILKESBORO Wilkes FCX 

Service 
PEMBROKE Pembroke FCX Service 
RALEIGH : Raleigh FCX Service 
REIDSVILLE... Rockingham FCX Service 
ROCKY MOUNT Rocky Mount FCX 

Service 
SALISBURY Rowan FCX Service 
SANFORD... Sanford FCX Service 
SHELBY Shelby FCX Service 
SMITHFIELD Johnston FCX Service 
STATESVILLE... _ Iredell FCX Service 
TARBORO Edgecombe FCX Service 
TROY Montgomery FCX Service 


WARRENTON _.Warren FCX Service 
WASHINGTON Beaufort FCX Service 
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WEST JEFFERSON Ashe FCX Service 
WHITEVILLE Columbus FCX Service 
WILLIAMSTON ..Martin FCX Service 
WILSON ... Wilson FCX Service 
WINSTON-SALEM. . . Forsyth FCX Service 


JLINA 


ANDERSON Anderson FCX Service 


BISHOPVILLE Bishopville FCX Service 
CHESTERFIELD Chesterfield FCX 

Service 
DARLINGTON... Darlington FCX Service 
FLORENCE... .. Florence FCX Service 
GAFFNEY...... Gaffney FCX Service 
GREENVILLE... Greenville FCX Service 
LAKE CITY... __Lake City FCX Service 
LANCASTER Lancaster FCX Service 
LORIS Loris FCX Service 
MULLINS Mullins FCX Service 
ORANGEBURG Orangeburg FCX Service 
SALUDA Saluda FCX Service 
SUMTER. Sumter FCX Service 


WALTERBORO Walterboro FCX Service 
TORK... ... York FCX Service 


and FCX DEALER 
AGENTS IN MOST 
COMMUNITIES 
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No one has to watch expenses more closely than the farmer. He knows 


full well the wisdom of saving every penny he can when buying his farm 
supplies. It is no wonder then that so many farmers of North and South 
Carolina depend on their FCX, year in and year out, to bring them sup- 
plies of top-notch quality at reasonable prices. They know from experience 
that it’s good business to trade with their local FCX store—where every day 
is value day. They know that steady trading saves pennies and that pen- 
nies add up to dollars during the year. Save more... and make more... 


in 1961 by using FCX supplies and services. No better quality anywhere. 





FARMERS COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





February 1961 
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» - control both annual broadleaf weeds and grasses 
the entire season. 


Atrazine or Simazine is easy-to-use, reduces the need for 
cultivations, controls hard to get weeds in the row. You get 
weed control even during wet weather when cultivation is im- 
possible. Both weed killers are safe to use—safe to corn. 











This effective, easy method of eliminating weed competition 
in corn assures maximum plant nutrition and moisture to 
corn for higher yields. Send for free brochure. 
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GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Livision of Geigy Chemical Corporation « Saw Mill River Road, Ardsiey, New York 
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The Mail 


Another Comment on P.F.P. 

I have especially liked your 
articles on Precision Farm Plan- 
ning. 

I was glad to see the article 
on the program to help people 
read. We often forget in these 
modern days of so many means of 
communication that many adults 
cannot read. G. C. Scarborough, 

Head, Agricultural 
Education Department, 
N. C. State College. 


Citrus as Bug Repellents? 


I don’t like to use poison in 
my garden. I took a box of lemon- 
flavored sherbet and mixed: some 
powdered sugar with it and sprin- 
kled cabbage plants. I found only 
two worms. If a spray could be 
made from a citrus fruit concen- 
trate such as grapefruit rinds, 
lemons, or limes, I believe we 
would get the same results as we 
do with present methods. I be- 
lieve this could be applied to fruit 
trees, too. A. H. Sweitzer, 

Hardy County, W. Va. 

Horticultural Editor Cecil Black- 

well is checking this theory out with 
research workers. 


Appreciation for the Ledfords 
I must express my thankful- 
ness that we still have people like 
the 101-year-old couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ledford, whose pic- 
ture appeared in your November 
issue. To have lived as long as 
they with strength of body, pa- 
tience, faith, and Christian char- 
acter is wonderful. Today, with 
all our temptations and tense 
emotions, we need the strength 
and stability of such courageous 

souls as these. 

Mrs. Gladys Parker, 

Onslow County, N. C. 


Help on Vasemaking 

A recent courtesy of your Lucia 
Brown convinces me that in this 
era of “everyone for himself” you 
people have maintained a policy 
of being “neighbors.” She took 
the time to answer with a detailed 
personal letter a question I had 
on vasemaking. This makes me 
realize your success has not come 
about entirely from your excellent 

choice of subject matter. 
W. C. Dunckel, 
Montgomery County, Md. 


Criticizes Stand on Chemicals 

You are not helping farmers 
when you write, “Food Cranks 
Can Hurt Us” and give readers 





Box 






the impression that city people 7 
who are trying to protect their ¥ 
health are misguided. 4 
The Food and Drug people are 7 
under political pressure from 7 
farmer and food processor groups, 7 
Tolerances they set do not mean * 
they are not harmful. 4 
A.P. Thomson, 
Arlington County, Va. 
Food cranks are those who in spite © 
of overwhelming evidence to the con- | 
trary insist that chemicals poison our ~ 
food supply. They are fanatical in © 
their opposition to chemicals in agri- 
culture and seek to hinder their use by 
restrictive legislation. 


Dr. Poe for Man of the Year 


How about Dr. Poe as Man of 
the Year? He is a great man who 
gives others the praise. 

Joe B. Hudson, 
Clairborne County, Miss. 

Progressive Farmer editors work 
with agricultural leaders in selecting 
Men of the Year. We do not allow 
names of our editors to be considered 
for this honor. Of course, within The 
Progressive Farmer, Dr. Poe has been 
our Man of the Year for a long time. 


Doesn’t Like “Tax” Suggestion 
A reader recently suggested in 
your Mail Box column that farm- 
ers fill out their own tax returns. 
From my work as a tax consultant 
for 30 years, I don’t believe the 
average person can keep up with 
all tax matters and do anything 
else to make a living. Most peo- 
ple, in my opinion, pay more 
taxes than the law requires sim- 
ply because they don’t entrust 
their tax matters to a qualified 
person. As an example, in your 
own comment you say that farm- 
ers must file federal income tax 
returns by Feb. 15. Actually, 
farmers do not have to file final 
income tax returns by Feb. 15 
unless they want to avoid having 
to fill out an estimated return. 
Paul Garner, CPA Dean, 
School of Commerce, 
Business Administration, 
University of Alabama. 


If you file the “estimate,” you have 
until April 15 for the final return. 


Stop Abandoning Animals! . 
This is the season when people § 
abandon unwanted animals. They | 
drop them by the roadside with> 
no food and water. Let’s put a) 
stop to this practice. 
Mrs. Pauline Brown, 

Greene County, Tenn. 






For more comment, see article, this} 
issue, on “What Should Be Done With: 
Trespassers on Farm Property?” 
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Plant Americas 
Greatest Hybrids 


Consistently Good 


' 
HYBRID Year After Year! 


THE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 









BIG CORN YI! 


G-76 

In official yield records and in farmers’ 
fields, G-76 averages more than ten 
bushels higher yield per acre than other 
extra quick maturing corns. It is low 
eared on short stalks. It will stand up. It 
is excellent for pickers and picker-shell- 
ers. It is excellent for hogging down in 
both North and South Carolina. If you 
need a real early corn, plant G-76 for 
extra yields and extra profits. 


A fine, extra quick maturing hybrid for 
hogging down in South Carolina. 
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Great a bushels per acre 
3-Year 1959—130 bushels per acre 
Record 1960—144 bushels per acre 


On the Berry Brothers farm, Elizabeth City, N. C., we 
have planted Funk’s G-76 for the past three years. It 
has a good strong stalk, good shuck coverage for an 
early hybrid, picks good, and is the best yielding corn 
we have ever had on our farm. We have planted other 
hybrids in past years, but Funk’s-G outperformed them 
so much that in 1960 we planted only Funk's G-76. 


G-91 

One of the highest yielding corns in the 
mountain area in the State College tests 
over the past several years. Has excel- 
lent stalk quality; a fine picker corn. 
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One of the Highest Official Yield; | 
-.. 152.3 bushels per acre 


Charles Moore, Elizabeth City, N. C., had 16) 

of Funk’s G-144 that averaged 138 eds aa ne 
and one acre of G-144 (an official yield) that yield diel 
152.3 bushels. He also planted 591 acres of Fy ean 
G-76 that averaged 124 bushels per acre, ‘ 


Ge 144 


A new kind of early corn. Highest yiel 
we have ever tested. Excellent in 
Piedmont and upper coastal area; 
North Carolina. Low ears on short sich 
—fine for pickers and for picker-shelly 
Fine for hogging off and early hang 
in the lower coastal areas of North Coy 
lina and in all of South Carolina, 


G-134 


Our most widely adapted, fast matuigf i 
hybrid. Top corn for the mountain ares} i 
the upper Piedmont, and the north 
coastal plain. Fine for hogging off a 
for early harvest in the lower coast 
plain in North Carolina and in alli 
South Carolina. Funk’s G-134 mo 
156.7 bushels per acre to fop all con 
in North Carolina in 1957 producti 
contests. And it was the North Carolit 
champion again in 1959 with 147 
bushels per acre. 


COLUMBIA 


P.O. Box 5264, State College Ste 
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Doubled His Yield 
with Funk’s G-Hybrid 


d 16% oc} Kenneth Hollaway, Manning, S. C., says he never made 
rels per agshpver 35 bushels of corn per acre in his life until he 
| that viel planted Funk's G-740. His yield last year was 77 
res of Full bushels per acre of good quality corn on big ears 
cre, H with tight shuck coverage. 


| G-711AA 


st yiek Anew, full season hybrid. A high 

int in hp yielder. Adapted in the Piedmont and 

| area dBlower mountain areas where weevils 

ort stk B are not a problem. 

r-Shelley, 

ha 

rth Ca 6-702 

ia. Anew hybrid. Has replaced G-704. Low 
| ears on a strong stalk. Excellent for pick- 
ers and picker-shellers. Will give top 
yields of fine quality corn in spite of 

maturig§ insects, disease and drouth. Best adapted 

ain area} in the Piedmont and north coastal areas. 


northes 
G-71I0AA 


g off ov 

rr coast 

in allig A tested and proved new hybrid. Has 
34 mop replaced G-710A. Developed especially 
all conf for Piedmont area of North and South 
roducieg Carolina. Farmers who have planted 
Carolnf G-710AA like it because: 

th 14761. t's a high yielder. It has been right 
at the top in our research plot—in 
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Raleigh, North Carolina 
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fe the Carolinas 


the State College tests—and in 
farmers’ Weigh and Compare tests. 
2. It’s a fine feeding corn. 
3. It’s excellent for pickers and picker- 
shellers. 
G-710AA is truly one of America’s 
greatest hybrids. In coastal South Caro- 
lina, use G-710AA for early harvest. 


G-730 

Developed especially for the Carolinas. 
Funk’s G-730 is the kind of corn that 
Carolina corn farmers have been asking 
for. It’s lower eared on a shorter stalk. 
It really stands up and is excellent for 
the picker. It is weevil resistant. It pro- 
duces excellent quality corn. It is a fine 
feeding corn. Funk’s G-730 has proven 
itself superior to other hybrids in test 
plots and in farmers’ fields. 


G-740 


A proven hybrid. Very weevil resistant. 
Developed especially for coastal South 
Carolina. Farmers who have tested 
G-740 like it. A high yielder. Has a tight 
weevil resistant shuck. Lower eared on 
strong stalks. Very drouth resistant. Extra 
large ears, great for mechanical pick- 
ing. A fine feeding corn. Makes excel- 
lent quality silage. 





CORNS FOR SILAGE 
G-740 


Excellent corn to plant for silage in 
the Piedmont and all of the coastal 
area. Very leafy, puts lots of grain 
in the silage. Makes highest pos- 
sible tonnage of top quality silage. 


G-710AA and G-730 


Good silage corn in special areas. 


G-134 and G-702 


For areas where quick maturity is 
needed. 











WHITE CORNS 


G-509W 


New early white. It’s low eared! 
It will stand up! It produces excel- 
lent quality grain! It’s a high yielder! 
It picks good! An excellent corn for 
all of North Carolina where weevils 
are not a problem. Plant Funk’s 
G-509W in 1961. 


G-512W 


A fine, early milling corn for the 
mountain, the north Piedmont, and 
the northeast coastal areas. Picks 
early and sells at a premium. 


G-770W 

A new medium fo full season, two 
eared, white corn. Will replace G- 
779W. Very high yielder. Fine stalks 
—fine grain quality. An excellent 
corn in the Piedmont and north 
coastal areas. 


G-779W 


A two eared, fine milling corn; best 
adapted in the Piedmont area. 


G-785W 


Excellentin the coastal areas where 
weevils are a problem. 











IT PAYS TO 
WEIGH and COMPARE 


Prove to yourself—in your own fields 
—“It’s What’s IN the Seed That 
Counts.”’ Thousands have Weighed 
and Compared, and found they har- 
vested an EXTRA load of corn from 
each bushel of Funk’s G-Hybrid 
seed corn planted. 


HOW TO WEIGH and COMPARE 
Plant your corn so that you have 
Funk’s G-Hybrids planted alongside 
other hybrids. At harvest time, pick 
equal areas of each hybrid. Weigh 
the loads over the nearest scale. 
Take moisture tests and correct each 
yield for moisture. 

Funk’s G-Hybrids have produced 
the highest yield in nearly 80 per- 
cent of these tests . . . time after 
time have yielded an extra load of 
corn for each bushel of Funk’s-G 
planted. Can you afford to go on 
planting other hybrids? More and 
more corn growers are planting 100 
percent Funk’s-G. 


























And it’s RESEARCH that puts this EXTRA-LOAD PERFORMANCE 
potential into every kernel of Funk’s G-Hybrids 


One of several giant field laboratories 
where Funk’s G-Hybrids are born. New 
inbreds, test crosses must pass rigid 
screening here. 


These open shucks mean faster drying 


hybrids for the northern Corn Belt... 
one of many ways Funk’s-G researchers 
meet your special regional needs. 











Breeding for better root systems has 
high priority. Result is better standa- 
bility, improved nutrient uptake, bet- 
ter drouth resistance. 


“How will it combine?” We're finding 
out in this “combinability” test. New 
hybrids are also checked with picker 
and picker-sheller. 


corn point way to ever better feeding 
quality by boosting certain proteins, 
stepping up oil content. 


being developed and made available 
through Funk’s-G dealers everywhere. 
Plant them—you'll like them. 


Funk’s-G Makes the 
of Soil and Season 


When you plant a crop of corn . . . fertilize 

it... care for it in every way you know 

how, you expect certain yield increases from handli 
these good farming practices. nivel 


But it’s the bred-in capabilities of the 
hybrid seed you plant which determine the 
extent of these yield increases. 


Funk’s G-Hybrids contain the extra-yield 
potential which gives you the maximum reward 
for your good corn raising practices, 


AMERICA’S GREATEST HYBR 





Consistently Goal 
Year After Yeas 


system 
ing ba 






Georgia Reports on 





A NUMBER of groups have 
been experimenting with meth- 
ods of bulk curing tobacco. Last 
fall we reported to you on results 
of North Carolina tests. (See Oc- 
tober 1960, page 93, “Tobacco 
Bulk Curing a Success.”) We 
have heard of at least two com- 
panies who plan to have bulk 
curing barns on the market this 
next season. 


Recently in our Georgia-Ala- 
bama-Florida Edition, James L. 
Shepherd, agricultural engineer 
at Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Tifton, reported on 
their three years’ study of bulk 
curing. While many of our Car- 
olinas-Virginia readers will have 
seen similar work in their states, 
we thought you would be inter- 
ested in Mr. Shepherd’s report: 

The bulk-curing system we 
have worked out saves at least 
$100 per acre in labor costs. It 
does away with the need for 
stringing and unstringing. 

Harvesting, curing, and getting 
tobacco ready for market ordi- 
narily takes more than 200 man- 
hours per acre. Bulk curing cuts 
this time to less than 70 man- 
hours—does away with at least 
75% of the labor usually need- 
ed after tobacco has been 
“cropped.” Also, 
bulk curing fa- 
vors quality by 
greatly reducing 
leaf damage 
from so much 
handling in the 
usual stringing 
method. 

In our 1960 
studies, tobacco 
was harvested 
two ways: 1) 
with men walk- 
ing, as usual; and 
2) with men rid- 
ing an experi- 
mental carrier. 
As leaves were 
harvested, they were placed in 
curing boxes built of plywood. 
Boxes are 4 x 4 x 2 feet. 


At the barn, thin steel rods 
were run through the boxes to 
hold leaves in place and keep 
them from packing as they cured. 

The experimental bulk-curing 
System was built into an old cur- 
ing barn—18 feet square with 
14-foot wall studs. Each half of 
the barn holds 12 boxes—stacked 
4 high in three stacks. These 














“While you’re lying there, notice 
how badly the ceiling needs 
painting.” 


Bulk Curing of Tobacco 


boxes held one cropping of two 
or three leaves from 11% acres. 

By having separate sets of 
boxes and harvesting at three- 
day intervals, 3 acres were cured 
each week. This is original ca- 
pacity of barn with tobacco on 
sticks. One man handled boxes 
at barn by using an electric hoist 
mounted on an overhead track to 
lift boxes into place. 

Yellowing was started after a 
1¥%-acre batch was loaded into 
barn. Electrically heated air was 
forced through columns of filled 
curing boxes. Humidity was kept 
high by adding water to soil floor. 
Two to two and one-half days 
were needed for yellowing. 


After yellowing, a heavy blow- 
er-heater unit forced hot air 
through at a speed of 40 feet per 
minute on a graduated tempera- 
ture scale until cure was com- 
plete. Highest temperature used 
was 170 degrees F. Leaf and 
stem drying period was two and 
one-half to three days. 

During stem killing, an air re- 
circulation system recovered hot 
air at top of barn for reheating 
and reuse. This held down heat- 
ing cost and helped to make it 
comparable to that of best meth- 
ods in common practice. 


Curing system 
was so designed 
that high-tem- 
perature leaf 
and stem killing 
could be under- 
way on one side 
of the barn while 
boxes of fresh 
tobacco were 
being placed on 
the other side. 

After curing, 
unheated night 
air was forced 
through tobacco 
for one night. 
This added 
enough moisture to bring tobacco 
in “order.” 

After being taken out of boxes, 
cured tobacco was placed in stor- 
age to await sale or carried di- 
rectly to market. 

Based on official grading and 
regular marketing, quality of 
bulk-cured tobacco was compar- 
able to that cured by best con- 
ventional methods. From the 
1960 project studies, 4,300 
pounds cured leaf were mar- 
keted. 















CHILEAN SODA 





The natural way to decide which nitrogen fertilizer you ought 
to use is to let your crops do it for you. We call this the BAG- 
for-BAG test. During the past 8 years, 601 BAG-for-BAG tests 
were completed on cotton, corn and small grain. The results 
showed that Chilean Nitrate produced higher average yields 
on all three crops than synthetic nitrogen fertilizer containing 
twice as much nitrogen. If you have any doubts, make your own 
BAG-for-BAG test. See for yourself. Compare Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda— BAG-for-BAG — with any other nitrogen fertilizer. Let your 
crops decide. And when you need extra potash, use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda-Potash. It’s the world’s only natural combina- 
tion of nitrate nitrogen, potassium nitrate and sodium. Buy 
Natural —BAG-for-BAG, buy Chilean Soda. 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
AND NITRATE OF SODA-POTASH 














Cold Sufferers! 


HOW MANY COLDS SYMPTOMS 
ARE TREATED BY YOUR 
PRESENT COLD MEDICINE? 


Special-purpose 666 is effective 
against all symptoms of the common cold 





























PRODUCT | STUFFINESS | ACHINESS FEVER cork mrsich, 
A x x 
B x x 
C x x 

666 | K | K | K | xX x 














Medical authorities recognize that there are 
5 major symptoms of the common cold: 
stuffiness, achiness, fever, constipation, and 
general ‘‘sick-feeling.’’ 666, the time-tested 
and proven cold medicine, fights all 5. No 
“‘one-ingredient” product, advertised for 
“colds” can possibly do this. 666 is a broad- 
activity, multiple-ingredient medicine, de- 
veloped and marketed especially for the 
treatment of colds . . . and not for any 
other ailment. 


A SPECIAL COMBINATION PRODUCT 
666 is a dependable, proven combination 


of medicinal ingredients, which are used by 
many doctors in their prescriptions. It is 
especially designed to give fast, positive re- 
lief, from all colds symptoms. . . not just 
one or two. 666 is more effective in the treat- 
ment of colds, because it hits more symp- 
toms than any “general” product. That’s 
why 666 is guaranteed. It’s got to work... 
or your money will be refunded. Join the 
thousands of families who trust and rely on 
666... and see what real relief can be like. 
666 comes in two ways. . . liquid or tablets. 
Take your choice . . . the same fast relief 
is in both. 
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Palmetto 
Pigeon 
Plant: 


World’s Largest 





By Elizabeth Holladay 


PALMETTO Pigeon Plant in Sumter, S. C., is 
the largest, most modern squab farm in the world. 
On it are more than 10 acres of houses for White 
Carneaux, White King, and Silver King pigeons. 

Started in 1923 with 40 pairs of White Car- 
neaux, the farm has grown to a 30,000 cooing 
population which produces squabs by the thou- 
sands each month of the year. 

The original layout of 25 pigeon lofts has 
been expanded into 400 lofts arranged row after 
row. Between the lines are strips of well kept 
lawns and shrubbery giving “pigeon city” the 
appearance of a neat, green park. 

More than 2 tons of feed—whole-grain yel- 


Palmett 








. 
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o Pigeon Plant’s White Carneaux at home in their loft and fly pen. 
(There are 400 of these pens.) 


low corn, peas, wheat, milo, and commercial grit 
(pigeons won’t eat mash or cracked feed) — is 
consumed daily by the birds. 

Harold Moise, who chose the squab business 
as a career and is now president of the corpora- 
tion, has served as general manager for 37 years. 
Working with him are Mrs. Hazel Strange, long- 
time office manager, who probably knows more 
about pigeons than any other woman in the coun- 
try; and Mr. Burnshouse, production manager. 
There are also 15 colored helpers and 12 others 
who work part time. Mr. McBride, the butcher, 
has killed over 2 million pigeons during his 23 
years on the job. 


“All the work must be done by 
hand,” says Mrs. Strange. “Machinery 
would bruise and tear the tender meat of 
squabs.” 

Success for the Palmetto Pigeon Plant 
did not come easily. But each year busi- 
ness increased. 

Now their chief profit item is the sale 
of squabs (28-day-old pigeons) to hotels, 
hospitals, and homes all up and down the 
eastern United States and as far away as 
Washington State. Squabs sell for about a 
dollar a pound. Each pair of pigeons pro- 
duces from 12 to 15 squabs yearly. 

The big Sumter plant also furnishes 
laboratories with birds for research pur- 
poses. Recently it was found that the 
White Carneaux is subject to man’s great 
killer, hardening of the arteries. Now a 
field of research involving 30,000 test 
birds promises new hope for conquering 
one of our greatest health menaces. 

To those who might have the yen for pigeon 

raising, Mr. Moise offers these suggestions: 

> Begin according to capital. 

> Expand according to profits. 

Give pigeons proper housing, proper feed and 

grit, proper water facilities for bathing and drink- 

ing, proper nesting material, such as pine straw. 

> Before starting, make a thorough survey of a 

successful squab farm. 

“Pigeons, which are domesticated doves, are 
gentle, hardy birds,” says Mr. Moise. “Follow 
certain rules and you can make a good living, 
if not great wealth, by raising them.” 











e always tastes fresh 


JUSTIN TUBB 
of “GRAND OLE OPRY” 


e mild, mellow flavor 


e cool 'n’ steady burning 


PRINCE ALBER 


America’s Largest-Selling Smoking Tobacco! 
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MAKIN’S 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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You have heard it on the radio...You have seen it on TV... 


~ a 


‘ 
Ring the bell with A-N-L, &: genuine ARCADIAN A-N-L! 
Open the bag and watch it flow fo wake up er Ops and make ‘em grow: 
vigorous and green and healthy 0% producing bigger yields for YOU! 


NITROGEN 
MAGNESIUM 





Ring the bell with A-N-L. You'll feel like singing 
the A-N-L song yourself when you see the big 
yields you get when you top-dress or side-dress 
your crops with A-N-L—the nitrogen fertilizer 
with a superior combination of ingredients. 


A-N-L is rich in nitrogen plus magnesium and 
calcium. Approximately half the nitrogen is quick- 
acting nitrate nitrogen and the remainder is long- 
lasting ammonium nitrogen. A-N-L gives your 
crop a fast start and then stays with it until big 
yields are matured. 


A-N-L contains 7.5% calcium and 7% magnesium 
oxide, essential plant foods deficient in many soils. 
Magnesium develops healthy, deep-green foliage 
and also serves as a carrier to take phosphorus 
from the soil into the plant for strong growth and 
early maturity of profitable yields. 


Feed Crops Nitrogen a ” ; 
plus Magnesium with 


BN a ee OR orm 


A-N-L is non-acid-forming and never makes the 
soil sour. It’s made in firm, shot-shaped pellets 
for easy, free-flowing application in any type of 
fertilizer distributor. Use A-N-L to ring the bell 
with big yields! Get genuine ARCADIAN® A-N-L 
to feed your crops quick-acting and long-lasting 
nitrogen plus magnesium and calcium. 


If you prefer to use straight ammonium nitrate, 
get genuine ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate, low 
in cost and rich in crop-producing power. Always 
buy ARCADIAN! 


lied 


NITROGEN DIVISION 2 
hemical 


New York 6,N.Y. © Columbia 1, S.C. 
Hopewell, Va. + Raleigh, N.C. + Atlanta3, Ga. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE ALL-NEW 


HRESTON 


TRANSPORT- 
TRUCK TIRE 


INCREASES MILEAGE 
50%... AND MORE! 








Proved in 100 million miles of fleet tests to bring you 50% more original-tread mileage and much 
greater drive-wheel traction than any other regular original equipment Firestone truck tire! The all- 
new, all-wheel position Transport-100 wears far longer—actually gives you faster starts and quicker 
stops when half-worn than other original equipment truck tires when new. And, it’s the first truck 
tire anywhere truly noise-treated for quieter running. Yet it costs no more! In Nylon or Tyrex” rayon 


cord, tubeless or tubed. See it at your Firestone Dealer or Store! 


| 
NE W INNER-RIB 
BLADED TREAD 
increases traction, 
lateral stability. Posi- 
tive steering on curves 
—wet or dry! 


NEW pEEPER 
GROOVES, UP TO 
30%, buttressed for 
strength; long-lasting 
tread on any truck 
wheel position. 


N EW EFFICIENT 
TREAD DESIGN: 
broad center rib equal- 
izes load distribution, 
reduces slippage, in- 
creases mileage. 


NEW «stone 
GUARDS” built right 
into the tread keep it 
free of gravel and 
pebbles to increase 
truck tire life. 


()T.M. of Tyrex, Inc. 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


N EW FLATTER 
CROWN means equal 
pressure throughout 
tread print for extra 
load-hauling efficiency, 
extra mileage. 
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MEMBER OF THE ATA FOUNDATION OF THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
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Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network 
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The Progressive Farmer called on 
the best brains in the farm equip- 

ment world to find out what ma- 
chines will be like in future years. 


Abvances and improvements of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment during the next 75 years 
will far surpass the tremendous gains of the past 
75 years. 

We must double food production by the year 
2000. How can it be done with still fewer farmers 
than we have today? One major tool will be 
“Automation” — AUTOMATION IN AGRI- 
CULTURE! Automation simply means mech- 
anization with controls or machines with hands, 
or machines which operate automatically without 
the aid of human hands. Some call it pushbutton 
farming. Automation in agriculture isn’t coming, 
it’s here—in many cases. 


The Next 25 Years 


The most revolutionary changes will be around 
the farmstead—not in the field. You will mech- 
anize your chores just as you have mechanized 
your fieldwork. The experts call it “systems engi- 
neering.” Your entire farmstead will be designed 
around a system. Even location of buildings will 
be scientifically arranged for most efficient use of 
labor and flow of materials. Automation will 
take over, with materials-handling systems which 
operate at the push of a button. 
> In the field, tractors will be bigger. Because 
of a limit on traction, tractors can’t get much big- 
ger with two-wheel drives. To solve this prob- 
lem, you'll see a trend toward four-wheel drives 
in the biggest tractors. Even now, two companies 
have announced four-wheel drive tractors. 

Heavy geared transmissions may be replaced 
by hydraulic drives. One company in the U. S. 
has an experimental tractor with hydraulic drive. 
> Now, if we go to four-wheel drives on bigger 
tractors, we may see a trend toward use of indi- 
vidual electric motors in each wheel. It simply 
means that the tractor engine would drive a gen- 
erator which would produce electricity to drive 
the four electric motors. 

What about tractor engines? It is quite likely 
we will need enough power for tractors of 8- to 


FARM MACHINES 





OF THE FUTURE 


By ED WILBORN 


10-plow size. With such a tractor, you could pull 
42 feet of chisel plow trailed by the same width 
grain drill—all in one operation. The engine for 
such a tractor may turn out to be a gas-turbine 
or free-piston job. One American company al- 
ready has announced an experimental free-piston 
turbine tractor. Other companies are experi- 
menting with free-piston and gas-turbine engines. 
Another company has been experimenting with 
an electric fuel cell engine. But piston engines 
are likely to continue to be the major power 
source for some years to come, at least. 

> Your future tractor will have more automatic 
controls—even automatic guiding. But you may 
have to keep an operator on the tractor for some 
years to come to watch operation of implements. 

Comfort—you’ll live in comfort and luxury on 
your future tractor. You'll sit inside an air-con- 
ditioned cab. It may be equipped with radio 
telephone to keep in touch with headquarters. It 
may have a small television screen to show oper- 
ation of rear-mounted implements—no more 
“cricks” in your neck from looking back. And 
to top it all off, you’ll have a small food warmer 
and refrigerator in the cab to satisfy your hunger 
and quench your thirst. 

> In implements, you'll see the trend continue 
toward less and less tillage—minimum tillage. 
The implements you use may be coupled to the 
tractor by a powerful magnet. You will do less 
and less cultivating of crops. Chemicals may al- 
most take over the job of weed and grass control 
in less than 25 years. With the need for cultiva- 
tion eliminated, you will see more crops planted 
broadcast, fewer crops planted in rows. And 
those crops still planted in rows may have nar- 
rower rows—18 to 20 inches instead of 40. 

» There is some doubt on just how you'll be 
putting up your roughages 25 years from now. It 
appears certain no one method will take over 
completely. Looks as though the hay bale will 
be with us for a long time yet. The one-man 
baler has taken a lot of the labor out of hay- 
making. But it seems certain that hay pelleting 
or wafering will make big strides. Pellets or 
wafers have the advantage of easy feeding. 

The big problem yet to be whipped is that of 
removing moisture from forage crops without 
sacrificing food value, and at the same time put- 
ting the crop into an easily handled form. This, 
basically, is what is delaying pelleting at this 
point. 


® Silos, also, may give way to the field-pack- 
aging idea. Rather than chopping silage and 
hauling big loads to one or two centrally located 
silos, you may chop silage and blow it into a 
fiber or plastic box or tank on a wagon that can 
be sealed and parked near the feeding point. 

» The trend in harvesting all crops will be to- 
ward more complete processing in the field. 
Within 25 years, the ultrasonic drying idea may 
make it possible to dig, thresh, dry, and sack 
peanuts—all in one trip across the field. And 
you may see cotton harvesting machines that 
pick, gin, and bale—all in one field operation. 
Grain combines will get bigger and may be 
powered by a gas-turbine engine. 


The Dreamy Future 


We’ve been talking about things that already 
are in the planning or idea stage. But what 
about the more distant future of 50 to 75 years 
from now—the dreamy future? 

» The greatest unknown is what will develop 
from atomic energy and from advances in elec- 
tronics. And on this unknown, hinges what may 
happen in the distant future. Atomic engines 
seem almost certain to be in the future sooner or 
later. 

> Pushbutton farming will really come into its 
own. You may control all equipment on your 
farm electronically from a central control point. 
Television screens will: keep you in touch at all 
times with operation of each machine. 

» You may be using a plow with a blade or 
series of blades having a vibratory or high- 
frequency sound attachment. The high-frequency 
sound will break down clods to the particle size 
you choose. 

> Now, in the dreamy, dreamy future, the earth 
population may outstrip its ability to produce 
sufficient food. By that time it may be possible 
to use space farms to supplement the earth’s 


‘productivity. Crop growing time in space would 


be only a fraction of that on earth, because you 
would have 24 hours of sunlight. 

But let’s get back to earth. All of the progress 
during the past 75 years has been through a 
process of evolution—not revolution. This will 
continue to be true for the next 75 years. 
Changes will not be sudden and dramatic. They 
will come step by step, with one improvement or 
discovery leading to another. 
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Tobacco “Gears - Up” for the Sixties 





Engineers, plant breeders, disease and insect control 


specialists are working at great speed to cut labor 
costs and improve quality. Results are already evident. 


By JOE ELLIOTT and WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Few changes have been made in methods of 
handling tobacco since John Rolfe got the “habit” 
350 years ago. But they are coming fast now. 
In a few years you'll have trouble recognizing 
the old patch. 

The urgency has been to cut hand-labor re- 
quirements. Leaders have felt the 400-odd hours 
per acre entirely too high to earn a decent wage 
and at the same time allow our tobacco to sell 
competitively on a world market. 

The biggest opportunities for saving labor lie 
in harvesting, barning, and getting ready for mar- 
ket—for in these jobs are tied up well over half 
(about 280) of the hours it takes to raise a to- 
bacco crop. 

We have been reporting progress toward me- 
chanical harvesting of tobacco for several years. 
The first great savers of human backs and hands 
were units you could ride while priming. Then 
came a device to tie leaves together and string on 
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Tobacco harvester that mechanically picks ripe leaves off 
stalks and delivers them to a container on topside. Sepa- 
_ rate units for tractor mounting are expected to sell for 
$1,300 to $1,500, self-propelled units at $4,500 to $5,000. 


Machine is operated by a three-man crew. 
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sticks. Now about ready to be launched are ma- 
chines to take leaves off standing stalks and de- 
liver them to containers (racks or bales) that can 
go directly to the barn. 

Before mechanical harvesting could come 
into its own, we had to have ways of curing 
leaves after they were picked. Last fall we re- 
ported on farm trials of a bulk-curing barn. 
There will be one or more types of bulk-curing 
barns on the market this coming season. 


Bulk Curing Is Here 


In looking toward the future, we put this 
question to Dr. F. J. Hassler, head of agricul- 
tural engineering department at N. C. State Col- 
lege: ‘““What changes do you foresee in curing to- 
bacco in the next 10 to 25 years?” 

“One likely change will be custom curing,” 
was Hassler’s first comment. “Many small tobac- 

co farmers could then bring their tobacco 
to a community plant. The plant might 
be operated by a large farmer or someone 
who makes his living by curing tobacco. 
The small farmer might even sell his to- 
bacco crop in the field. It would be up 
to the buyer to machine harvest, bulk 
cure, and process for manufacturing. We 





Closeup on plant within machine’s priming mech- 
anism. Note revolving plates that take leaves from 
cutting knives and drop on conveyor belts. Mech- 
anism can be raised or lowered by driver—operated 
to meet level of plant leaves. 





are already getting inquiries from people inter- 
ested in operating community bulk-curing plants.” 

“Are tobacco manufacturers likely to put in 
large bulk curing plants?” was the next question, 

“There may possibly be something of the sort 
developed,” Hassler says. “But I believe ware- 
housemen have the best opportunity to offer this 
service on a large scale. They could put in equip- 
ment to bulk handle tobacco from farm to manu- 
facturer. We must all stay flexible and imagina- 
tive in our thinking about the future of tobacco,” 

The manufacturer, too, will be called on for 
cooperation before tobacco shifts far from a 
hand- to a machine-harvested and cured crop, 
Harvesting equipment does not line up leaves as 
do human hands. Thus stemming and butting 
machinery long in use by domestic processors 
will not work. 

The trend has been more toward “threshing” 
leaf fibers off stems in recent years, anyway. After 
threshing, small particles of tobacco (fines) are 
reconstituted into a sheet—not too different from 
a sheet of wood pulp paper. These sheets are 
then shredded as needed in finished products, 
One major manufacturer admits to the use of 
18% reconstituted tobacco in their cigarettes. 

If and when fluecured tobacco used in our 
domestic market moves from farm to manufac- 
turer in bulk, some feel our present elaborate 
sales system will not be needed. There might 
develop a system of buying at the farm or curing 
plant. 


Harvesters Are Coming 


It took seven years of painstaking trial and 
refinement before tobacco harvesters were con- 
sidered to be practical. At present writing, four 

major farm implement manufacturers are 
eying leaf-picking machines developed by 
agricultural engineers at N. C. State Col- 
lege Experiment Station. Two companies 
are considering the market for self-pro- 
pelled harvesters, and two are thinking 
of tractor-mounted units. (Equipment has 
been variously referred to as harvesters, 
pickers, defoliators. We will call them 
“harvesters,” but have reference to ma- 
chines which actually pick tobacco leaves 
off the stalk mechanically. For some years 
we have had harvesters on which primers 
could ride and pull off leaves by hand.) 
Tractor-mounted harvesters would 
need a skip row every third row in which 
to operate. This is not now permitted 
under ASC regulations. ASC regulations 
are under study with a possibility of 
change to allow for mechanical harvesters. 
Losses in mechanical harvesting of to- 
bacco now compare favorably with grain 
combines and corn pickers. Leaf losses 
run from 3 to 12%, with an average of 
about 7%. (Grain losses in combining 
are in the range of 3 to 8%; corn picker 
losses, 6 to 16%.) Leaf damage from 
harvesters is no greater than that from 
hand-priming and stringing. 
Tractor-mounted harvesters are €X- 
pected to sell (Continued on page 120) 
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We Salute These Great Men, Whose Lives and Work Were 


of Untold Benefit to the Southern Farmer, by Naming Them to Our... 


Seaman A. Knapp 


Father of agricultural extension 
work. In charge of “Farmers Co- 
operative Demonstration Work” in 
South 1902-10. Realizing better 
practices could never reach farm- 
ers by ordinary education, he 
originated “seeing is believing” 
demonstrations. Born 1833, Essex 
County, N. Y.; died April 1, 1911. 





Leonidas Lafayette Polk 


Founder of The Progressive Farm- 
er, president of National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union. 
Under his leadership the Nation- 
al Farmers’ Alliance reached a 
membership of more than 2 mil- 
lion. Leader in establishing N. C. 
State College. Born April 24, 1837; 
died June 11, 1892. 





Tait Butler 


Responsible for first systematic 
eradication of cattle tick on large 
scale, which led to Southwide 
eradication. Established Southern 
Farm Gazette in 1895, at Stark- 
ville, Miss., later an edition of 
The Progressive Farmer. Born On- 
tario, Canada, July 24, 1862; died 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 13, 1939. 





Priestley H. Mangum 


Designer and introducer of the 
Mangum Terrace, a modified ter- 
race from 1 to 2 feet high and 
about 10 feet wide. One of the 
first great advances in American 
soil conservation, it replaced the 
old hillside ditches. An outstand- 
ing farmer of his day. Born 1829, 
Wake County, N. C.; died 1907. 








Edward Asbury O’Neal 


President American Farm Bureau 
1931-47, and had a leading role in 
development of programs giving 
farmers price protection. A. B. 
degree Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, 1898; honorary Master 
Farm Leadership, State A. & M., 
Auburn, 1927. Born Florence, Ala., 
Oct. 26, 1875; died Feb. 26, 1958. 





Mark Francis 


Veterinarian at Texas Experiment 
Station, developed method to im- 
munize cattle against Texas fever 
tick. Result: Purebred English 
cattle brought into Texas 25 to 50 
years earlier than possible other- 
wise. Taught at Texas A. & M. 48 
years. Born March 19, 1863, Shan- 
don, Ohio; died June 28, 1936. 






















Samuel H. Rumph 


Originator of the Elberta peach 
introduced in 1875 laying founda- 
tion of peach industry in Georgia 
and South. Also developed the 
Georgia Belle peach. First to ship 
peaches to market, and originator 
of mortise end of peach crate. 
Born near Marshallville, Ga., 1851; 
died 1922. 





David R. Coker 


Pioneer in commercial breeding 
of improved varieties of long- 
staple cotton, tobacco, hybrids, 
soybeans, and small grain. Organ- 
ized Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany in 1914, served as its presi- 
dent until his death. Born Harts- 
ville, S. C., Nov. 20, 1870; died 
1938. 


DIAMOND 
BILE 

HALL: 

OF FAME 


The record of any one of 
these men could easily fill a 
book, and we regret we must 
so briefly state the facts. We 
know, too, that others, in 
addition to these, well deserve 
the honor, but of necessity 

we must limit our selection. 
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Booker T. Washington 


Great Negro educator and leader, 
founder of Tuskegee Institute. 
Born Franklin County, Va., 1858; 
died Nov. 14, 1915. With $2,000 
annual appropriation from Ala- 
bama Legislature started now na- 
tionally famous Tuskegee Insti- 
tute without land, buildings, or 
credit, acting as only teacher. 





Hoke Smith 


Georgia Senator, chairman Com- 
mission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education out of whose 
survey came Smith-Lever Bill and 
extension.service, and Smith- 
Hughes Bill for instruction in ag- 
riculture, home economics, and 
other fields. Born Newton, N. C., 
1855; died 1931, Atlanta, Ga. 









Charles Herty 


Chemist and developer of process 
for converting pine into pulp, 
thus tremendously adding to value 
of South’s forests. Began as as- 
sistant chemist at Georgia State 
Experiment Station and finally 
director of pulp and paper mill at 
Savannah, Ga. Born Milledgeville, 
Ga., 1867; died July 27, 1938. 








Walter Hudgins 


Developer of “beef” or American- 
type Brahman cattle and live- 
stock leader. Because of desir- 
able features Hudgins strove to 
breed into Brahmans, breed has 
had profound influence on beef 
industry of South and South 
America. Born Hungerford, Tex., 
July 1, 1882; died May 31, 1943. 













A. F. Lever 


Congressman, 1901-21. Author or 
co-author Cotton Futures Act, Ex- 
tension Act, Federal Warehouse 
Act, act creating Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Lever Fuel and Food Control 
Act. Became member of Farm 
Loan Board 1919. Born Jan. 5, 
1875, Spring Hill, S. C.; died April 
28, 1940. 








Hugh Hammond Bennett 


Greatest militant soil evangelist 
and first chief of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. Organized forces 
of soil conservation nationwide. 
In 1935 put in charge of “Soil 
Conservation Service,” permanent 
USDA bureau converted from Soil 
Erosion Service. Born 1881, Wades- 
boro, N. C., died July 7, 1960. 
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In all, 36 different kinds of chemicals are used to grow and market farm products. Here we have assembled 





in one pile the crop chemicals most often used, including fertilizers (dry materials, rare elements, and liquid 
nitrogen), insecticides, fungicides and fumigants, herbicides, defoliants, and hormones. Chemicals courtesy 
Agricultural Products Co., Anthony, N. Mex. As to the donkey, we’ll leave that to Photographer John McKinney. 


Farm Chemicals 
Open the Door to Plenty 


Nothing since the industrial revolution has so changed and bettered 
the lives of people as development of chemicals for so many purposes. 
Farming is right in the midst of this amazing revolution. 


Micions more people throughout the world 
would go to bed hungry tonight were it not for 
the thousands of chemical preparations farmers 
are now using to make food abundant. More- 
over, were it not for farm chemicals, the peo- 
ple of this nation would probably be spending 
closer to half their total income for food rather 
than the fourth now required. Since 1940, when 
chemicals began taking over many farm jobs 
once done by man’s muscle and later by his ma- 
chines, farmers have doubled their productivity. 

Some farmers don’t realize how dependent 
they are on chemicals to stay in business. But 
many do. David Samuelson of Travis County, 
Tex., has had to make one dollar do the work of 
five. “This is where chemicals have helped me. 
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Without them, I would not be farming today,” 
he declares. 

The most common farm chemicals are ferti- 
lizers. But now we have chemicals that were 
unheard of when The Progressive Farmer was 
founded in 1886. In addition to new fertilizers 
and insecticides, there are entirely new kinds of 
chemicals, such as harvest aids, growth regula- 
tors, nematocides, and others. The Chemical In- 
dustry Facts Book lists 36 different chemical aids 
that farmers use in growing and marketing crops 
and livestock. 

Cotton, the South’s major crop, uses chemi- 
cals from start to finish. Texas A. & M. College 
has helped us prepare a schedule showing how 
chemicals may be used in modern cotton farm- 


By EUGENE BUTLER 






































ing, at what cost, and the returns they bring in 
increased yield. In following this chemical sched- 
ule, it is assumed the farmer has plenty of irriga- 
tion water, uses chemicals wherever they are ree- 
ommended, and is shooting for a 2%- to 3-bale 
yield. Here is his per-acre chemical schedule: 

1. Fertilizers—100 pounds N—60 pounds P 
—60 pounds K. Cost: $27, but should add a 
bale to yield. 

2. Fungicides—Treat seed and also applied 
in furrow to control seedling diseases. Treating 
seed costs only 25 to 50 cents, but often saves 
$5 to $8 cost of replanting. Fungicides applied 
in furrow at $4 are expected to give $15 to $20 
increase. 

3. Insecticides—Three early and eight late 
applications at $27.50 cost, but without them 
yield might drop to half-bale. 

4. Herbicides — Pre-emergence and lay-by 
chemicals and lateral and spot oiling at $9.50 
cost. In Mississippi Delta test, pre-emergence 
chemical alone saved 20 hours of labor and $8 
in cost compared with ordinary cultivation and 
hoeing. 

5. Defoliants—Two applications at $6.50— 
improve quality of crop one full grade. 

In all, the bill for cotton chemicals on this 
farm would be a whopping $75 an acre. But 
without chemicals to protect the crop, some years 
there wouldn’t be enough crop to put a sack in 
the field. 


Other crops also make heavy use of chemi- 
cals. Let’s say this farmer has a 360-acre irri- 
gated place with 100 acres of cotton, 100 acres 
grain sorghum, 60 acres of wheat, and 100 acres 
Bermuda pasture. He uses fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, fungicides, and herbicides as recommend- 
ed. Again using figures from Texas A. & M., his 
chemical bill for grain sorghums might well total 
$14.50 per acre; he would also spend $11 on his 
wheat, and $21 on his pasture. 

On this 360-acre farm, here’s how the year’s 
bill for chemicals might look: 


Fertilizers . . . $6,056 
Insecticides 3,082 
Herbicides... 1,406 
Fungicides .. . 491 

$11,035 


Over $11,000 would be a big bill for chemi- 
cals on a 360-acre farm. But with yields of 2% 
to 3 bales of cotton, 6,000 pounds of grain sor- 
ghum, and 75 bushels of wheat, chemicals would 
return $3 to $4 or more for every dollar they cost. 


Let’s see how chemicals are used on modern 
farms, real farms: 

On a typical Coastal Plains farm in North 
Carolina, the North Carolina Station recom- 
mends a per-acre expenditure of $25.20 for fer- 
tilizers and $2.90 for weed control chemicals. 

In 1959, H. S. Swayze of Yazoo County, | 
Miss., used $10,400 worth of insecticides on 648 | 
acres of cotton. This is better than $16 an acre. 
He spent $2,128 for herbicides to control weeds | 
in his 1960 cotton crop. And on 200 acres of | 
corn, he used $750 worth of herbicides. 

Edd W. Dunn of Tift County, Ga., who has 
a 274-acre farm and rents an additional 120 
acres, used $104.22 worth of chemicals per act 
on his tobacco in 1960. (Continued on pagel 
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Agriculture the Foundation 


The American farmer holds in trust the future of our soil and water 
resources and of how well we shall be fed and clothed. But that is not all. 
Civilization has progressed as agriculture has progressed. Rulers and nations 
have sometimes thought they could ignore their farm people, but the 
remorseless hand of time points backward to their shortsightedness. 

No more can today’s farm people be ignored or forgotten. Firm 
they stand, sun crowned and strong, bulwarks of democracy and of 
the elemental virtues that have built America. Daily they bring to our 
180 million people a more abundant diet, more varied and 
nutritious, at a lower cost, than any other nation has ever 
enjoyed. To borrow from Sir Winston Churchill, “Never 
have so many owed so much to so few.” 

America’s future will be determined not by 
agriculture alone. But it will not survive and pros- 
per unless it is undergirded by a virile, prospering, 
landowning, happy, and God-fearing farm people. 


This plan provides charm for gracious living Oo U * 


and conveniences to make life worth living. 














first impression to your guests. 





The long porch at the back can take care of an “overflow” crowd from the 
family room. And what a lovely place for relaxing at the end of the day. 





Storage cabinets for games save 


An attractive entry gives a pleasing : 





i clutter in the family room. 
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ANNIVERSARY HOUSE 





Tus story-and-a-half home expresses warm shelves and cabinets for games or music. Large 
hospitality, is easy to keep, and delightful to live | windows and double doors lead to a back porch 
in. The colonial-type porch prepares you for the where the family can enjoy comfortable outdoor 
rest of the house. The foyer invites you in, and living in privacy. 

at a glance you notice the size of the living room. The master bedroom has twin closets and 
It’s spacious and you are given an added feeling _— private bath. The home office can be used as an 
of spaciousness by the adjoining dining room en- _—_ extra bedroom, as there is a nearby bath entered 
tered through a large, cased opening. If you are = from the hall. The farmers in the family can 
one of those who “loves to rearrange furniture,” | enter the office through a back door without dis- 
there’s wall space enough to allow many different — turbing the rest of the house. A screened porch 
arrangements. adjoining the office and master bedroom is a de- 





center is planned for step saving down to the last Upstairs you'll find three large bedrooms, two . wD 
inch. Work goes from refrigerator to sink, to baths, and six storage closets. — 
range or oven, in logical order. You take only a The house is designed for masonry veneer 

few steps for complete meal preparation. An construction on a foundation of continuous con- ee ee 
Opening between the upper and lower cabinet crete footings and concrete piers. 





wall connects kitchen and family room, making To help you determine the cost of build- .oo0 sips teniaiahitgtndedlensdan salons seniasiceailli 
; oti SO easy to serve meals and snacks in the ing this house, we will send you a sheet of . se ( ‘hic ie Bimneten (ot iis 

. . . . am enciosin or e following ease chec. 
amuly area. outline specifications in return for a self- items desired): fn 


boil, she can take care of a load of laundry or _ fer to Plan No. P-2232. Send your request 





sew a seam in the glassed-in or screened-in serv- | to Home Service Department, The Progres- pep a lee : 

ice room because it is large enough for laundry _ sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Bhat ie re at ane Sr 

equipment, ironing board, and sewing machine. Our House Plan Book No. 1 and House $150 tor Gumtieate Set of tame plan. 

Another convenience is the connecting two-car Plan Book No. 2 offer you 30 house plans tabi ee 

—, which has two large storage closets and each, some large, some small. All are de- Street or RFD 

om for a workbench. signed for Southern farm families. These City a a nee, en ” 
Mail order to Home Building Editor, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 









SQUARE FOOT AREAS 








































































House— 
First Floor 2,275 - 
Second Floor 1,125 — 
Garage 659 Crs t 
Porch 649 : : . 
* a —" x This stairway leads from the family 
Screened Porch 525 Porc toom to the bedrooms. 
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BEDROOM 
16-2" x 13"-10° 


LIVING ROOM 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 











PROGRESSIVE HOME P-2232 


A glowing fire in the living room 
fireplace adds hospitality. 





120°- 4" 





By W. W. CHROMASTER 


























The U-shaped kitchen with the sink in the lightful place for relaxing. 


Homemakers will love the long, unbroken 





(0 $1 for House Plan Book No, 1. 
(0 $1 for House Plan Book No. 2. 
(1 $15 for blueprints and specifications for Plan No. P-2232 


While the homemaker waits for the pot to addressed stamped envelope. Be sure to re- 











The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


The large family room has a fireplace in the books also contain valuable helps for the 
center. On each side of the fireplace are book- home builder. 
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- Are Pastures Out of Date 


Final answer may well be to use green-chop and 


all-silage forage programs with, not instead of pastures. 


By W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 


[NreRest in green-chop and all-silage sys- 
tems have drawn attention away from pas- 
tures in recent years. One might get an 
impression that pastures are old-fashioned 
and out of date. We are aware of the fact 
that there are pastures which might well be 
replaced with something else. So, maybe it’s 
time to take another look at the subject. 

We look to pastures as a low-cost source 
of succulent, nutritious, green feed for live- 
stock. They have been the source of much 
of our livestock feed for a long time. There 
are, however, other ways of getting this job 
done; ways that are, under some conditions, 
better than grazed pastures. Let’s look at 
these other methods. 


Green chop is a modern, mechanized ver- 
sion of a very old practice. People have been 
cutting forage and carrying it to livestock for 
2,000 or 3,000 years. There’s a tendency 
to go to this method where land becomes 
scarce and labor plentiful. Green chop cuts 
down on waste. There’s no more trampling 
and fouling of valuable forage. You can 
make animals clean up the last sprig, if you 
wish. 

Modern agricultural machinery has given 
green chop a new twist, by greatly reducing 
labor requirements. Green chop starts look- 
ing good to the present-day dairyman as size 
of his herd increases and pastures get farther 
and farther from the barn. In fact, as dairies 
grow in size, a point is eventually reached 
where it’s a question of green chop (or all 
silage), or of dividing the herd into smaller 
units. It’s just not practical to drive milk 
cows out so far to pasture. 

Drouths as well as rainy spells tend to 
foul up a green-chop program. One week 
you have plenty to chop, the next week it 
may be too short to be worth going over. On 
other days you may not be able to get on 
the field. 


All-silage programs do much the same 
things as green chop. But they get around 
the common trouble of too much forage one 
month and not enough the next. With silage, 
you are also able to take advantage of big 
tonnage annual crops such as corn and the 
sorghums. On the right kind of land, these 
crops can be made to outyield pastures, 
tonnage-wise. There is some loss in the en- 
siling process. The best silage will usually 
come out second best to fresh green material. 


Both systems require large, fairly level 
fields for efficient machinery operation. Si- 
lage, in particular, takes a lot of “row crop 
land”—-soils that will stand regular cropping 
with high-yielding crops. We'll still have to 
stick with pastures or with other crops ro- 
tated with pastures on fields that are too 
steep and erosive or too wet or too small for 
regular row crop treatment. Even with level 
fields and the better soils, we can’t be sure 
they'll stand silage every year. But the only 
people who’ve been having good luck with 
continuous silage for any length of time have 
been putting large amounts of manure on 
small acreages. We may still have to rotate 
silage with sod crops to maintain produc- 
tivity of a lot of our soils. 


To summarize: 

1. We have lots of land in this region 
that can best be used for pastures. It doesn’t 
lend itself to other systems of forage produc- 
tion. These pastures can produce a lot of 
good, cheap feed, if we do a good job of 
what we already know. 

2. Larger farms, particularly dairies, with 
enough of the right kind of land, are likely 
to go strong for more green chop, combined 
with heavy silage feeding. 

3. Every time we mechanically harvest 
a ton of forage, we add to its cost. We may 
be able to offset a part of the cost by having 
it where or when we need it the most. 

4. The use of silage and green chop will 
and ought to increase. Their best use, in 
many cases, will be to supplement rather 
than replace pastures, to fill in gaps.and low 
spots in the grazing program. 

5. Let’s not overlook the use of silage 
crops in pasture renovation. Some of the 
best silage crops we’ve seen have followed 
plowing out of a weedy pasture. And cer- 
tainly a heavy crop of silage will go a long 
way in cleaning up a field to go back to sod. 
Even our more erosive soils will stand a good 
silage crop every few years, sandwiched in 
between an old and a new sod. 

6. Perhaps above all, we need to keep 
reminding ourselves that soil is our basic re- 
source on most farms. We’ll have to make 
efficient use of it to stay in business in the 
years ahead. This means fitting the crop to 
the land and then making the best possible 
use of the crop once it’s produced. 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Woodhouse is with the 
soils department of N. C. State College, Raleigh. 
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By AUBREY D. GATES 


Medical research, doctors, and rural 
health programs have given us 
drugs, care, and new health habits 
to prevent sickness and increase 
our happiness and productivity. 


Averace life of a newborn baby was reck- 
oned as only 43 years when The Progressive 
Farmer published its first issue. Then, the Bibli- 
cal promise of “threescore years and 10” seemed 
a long way off. Today, it is a reality. 

In the late eighteen-eighties you often saw 
more short graves than long ones in Southern 
cemeteries. Some graves were of infants who 
didn’t survive their “second summer,” the time a 
baby usually went from breast feeding to raw, 
often impure milk and “chewed” foods. Numer- 
ous infants and children died of childhood dis- 
eases, whooping cough, diphtheria, lockjaw, and 
polio. Now we control these by vaccination. 

A familiar saying of that era was: “It takes 
two wives to raise a family.” Many mothers died 
during childbirth, and others suffered bad health 
later. Today’s young mother who follows her 
physician’s directions during pregnancy is at her 
healthiest, thost radiant peak of beauty. Deaths 
of mothers at childbirth are at an all-time low. 


Pneumonia Losses Much Lower 


Many people suffered diseases we now con- 
trol. Pneumonia, which struck down thousands, 
is relatively easy to cure with today’s drugs and 
antibiotics. Virtual disappearance of malaria and 
its accompanying chills and fever is another ex- 
ample of control. Physicians, schools, health de- 
partments, and publications like The Progressive 
Farmer helped tell people about Anopheles mos- 
quitoes’ danger potential. Final mopup came 
after World War II when DDT became widely 
available. 

Typhoid epidemics were common in parts of 
the South. The same team that whipped malaria 
showed people the dangers of impure water, milk, 
and food. Medical research gave us antityphoid 
vaccines for protection. 

Pellagra, caused by poor diets, is becoming 
a disease of the past in the South. Many re- 
member victims who suffered rough, scaly skin, 
cracked lips, swollen tongues, and sores that 
wouldn’t heal. People learned from county agents, 


HOW LONG A LIFE? 


A baby born in 1878 had a life expectancy 
of from 28 to 40 years. In 1900, life 
expectancy had risen to 47 years. A baby 
born today has a life expectancy of 

right at 70 years. 


Less Sickness 






and a Longer Life 


farm magazines, and newspapers how to grow 
their own gardens. Home demonstration agents 
showed them how to can produce, and how to 
prepare better balanced meals. 

Medicine contributed skills of physicians. The 
late Dr. Tom Spies of Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger, and hundreds of other re- 
searchers, educators, and healers fought pellagra. 
Refrigeration and running water improved food 
quality and quantity. Sanitation improved. 

Hookworm was our worst internal parasite; 
but roundworms, tapeworms, and others lowered 
human health. At one time, hookworm was al- 
most wiped out. Now some Southern physicians 
report a new increase. Some health departments 
are setting up detection and control programs. 

Farm animals are important sources of in- 
come and food. But 75 years ago they often 
threatened lives of their owners. Now we weed 
out tubercular and Bang’s-diseased cattle. Vet- 
erinarians are vital on our rural health teams. 


Medical Care Much Improved 


Some farm communities, it is true, no longer 
have a physician. But automobiles and highways 
bring top medical help within reach of all. Many 
doctorless communities appraise and advertise 
their health needs and community resources, then 
raise money for new physicians’ offices or clinics, 
and take part in special physician-placing pro- 
grams. They are attracting first-rate doctors. 

Family doctors of 1886 had, at best, little 
training compared with today’s medical school 
graduates. They carried most of their supplies 


oo Death Rate Per Thousand 





in “little black bags.” Today’s physicians use 
latest scientific instruments, X-ray machines, 
electrocardiograms, laboratory equipment that 
can’t be carried in little black bags. Their pa- 
tients receive the finest medical care in well 
equipped doctors’ offices, clinics, and hospitals. 
Today’s doctors see far more patients than did 
horse-and-buggy doctors of the eighties. 


Polio Should Disappear 


Polio will disappear when all people are im- 
munized by available vaccines, and those yet to 
come. Children will no longer suffer and die from 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, smallpox, 
or typhoid when all are vaccinated. Neither will 
adults, when they are vaccinated. 

Developments in heart surgery, management 
of heart attack cases, and blood vessel grafts in- 
dicate what lies ahead. But to gain on our No. 1 
killer, heart disease, the one-fourth of us who are 
overweight must lose weight. . . . Prospects for 
cancer control are very bright. Medical scientists 
will, no doubt, solve remaining barriers as they 
have with diabetes and other killers. . . . Kidney 
diseases and germ infections are steadily yielding 
to medical crusades. . . . But accidents are in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. 

The Hill-Burton Hospital Program, plus the 
initiative of local citizens, has placed hospital 
facilities within reach of every Southern family. 
Wise use of these facilities, the arts and skills of 
our physicians, nurses, and medical technicians, 
and our knowledge of disease prevention assure 
a bright and healthful future. 


MEDICAL MILESTONES 
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With a sharp wit and an apt turn of 
phrase, early editors of The Progressive 
Farmer needled the pompous, 

gave a handup to the downtrodden, 
and worked toward the betterment 

of farm life. Browse with us through 
some striking early passages. 


1886 The most enduring monument that can 
be erected to the memory of any man is that 
reared by his own hands, and none has a better 
foundation to work from, nor finer material with 
which to build than the agriculturist, for the solid 
earth is his foundation, and his material is that 
furnished by God’s beneficent hand with which 
to build, to adorn, and to enrich. 


1893 What the last Congress didn’t do would 
fill four books of 500 pages each. 


1894 “Good times are coming,” so is the Day 
of Judgment. Failures for the week ending last 
Saturday, 244, against 217 for the same week 
last year. Prof. Woodrow Wilson, professor of a 
lot of things at Princeton College, N. J., is lectur- 
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The Progressive Farmer force in 1892 consisted of these seven men. The 
gentleman reading The Progressive Farmer “paper” is J. W. Denmark, busi- 
ness manager and son-in-law of Colonel Polk. Also seated is J. L. Ramsey, 
who was then editor. Today The Progressive Farmer “family” is made up of 
a total of 375 employees in our six offices, from New York to Dallas. 


ing in this state on democracy. His subject 
should be entitled ““The Lost Cause.” 


1895 The people want at least four months’ 
free schools for both races annually. 


1896 Ben Montgomery killed a hog Tuesday 
which weighed 460 pounds and sold it for $23. 


1897 Among the bills introduced in the Senate 
today was the much-discussed anti-football bill. 


1898 Can we produce hens that will lay 200 
eggs per annum? 


1899 _ In this week’s issue is an article from a 
man who thinks he can raise cotton at 3 cents 
per pound. We publish the article solely for its 
literary value, just as we publish stories and 
jokes. 


1900 To support the President and his official 


family of clerks, etc., costs $22 an hour. 


1901 Keep the cellar under the house clean 
and doctor’s bill will not be so large. 


1902 A healthy toad would take care of the 
insects in one hotbed. 


S AGO, Our First Issue 


1904 Russia’s daily expenses on account of the 
war (with Japan) average $750,000. 


1905 There is no good reason why a farmer 
should not have a furnace, hot and cold water in 
house, a bathroom, and every other comfort. 


1906 Georgia is to have a more stringent anti- 
child labor law. The bill provides that no child 
under 10 years of age shall be employed in any 
factory or manufacturing establishment within 
the state. 


1907 For the first time since the Civil War, the 
veterans of the Confederate Army in the Senate 
outnumber the veterans in the Union Army. 


1909 From this time on, we shall positively 
guarantee the reliability of all the advertising that 
we carry. 


1910 The return of Halley’s comet to human 
view this month again brings us a sense of the 
littleness of our earth and of our kinship with the 
infinite. 


1911 The world over, the best farming is done 
where the farms are small and under the imme- 
diate direction of their owners. 
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By Earl Franklin Kennamer 


"THERE'S a time and place for 
everything,” fits well with wild 
pests. That friendly squirrel romp- 
ing around on the lawn is a wel- 
come sight. But when he begins to 
dig your bulbs, or harvest your pe- 
cans, he’s a varmint! You can deal 
with pesky pests in one of two 
ways—control them, or live with 
them. Here are some suggestions: 


Tree Squirrels—Shoot them, if 
firearms are permissible and safe. 
Sprinkle 5 to 10 pounds naphtha- 
lene flakes in the attic, if they get 
in there. Spray shrubs and bulbs 
with Z. A. C. commercial repel- 
lent-or make spray solution of 1 
teaspoon Lysol with 1 gallon wa- 
ter. Repeat sprays frequently and 
after rains. Keep squirrels out of 
trees by placing a 2-foot metal 
band around tree trunk 6 feet from 
ground. Close holes in louvers 
with hardware screen. Trap squir- 
rels with No. 1 steel traps placed 
in crotch of limbs or capture with 
live box traps. 


Rabbits—These animals can 
work on your garden crops, es- 
pecially green leafy vegetables, 
and evergreen and deciduous 
(those that lose leaves in winter) 
plants. Commercial repellents of 
TNB-A, Z. A. C., and TMTD can 
be painted during dormant season 
on evergreen and deciduous 
trunks. Use TNB-A only on de- 
ciduous woody stems. Use Z. A. C. 
on either evergreen or deciduous 
stems. Powdered Z. A. C. can be 
dusted on early-spring crops to 
prevent damage. Re-apply after 
rains, but do not treat if you plan 
to harvest crops within a few 
weeks, as repellents give vege- 
tables a disagreeable taste. 
Personally, I believe you should 
use commercial repellent treat- 
ment if you are having trouble 
around expensive shrubbery. If 
you have a few ornamentals, wrap 
trunks with hardware cloth 3 feet 
wide and bury cloth cylinder a few 
inches in ground. For that oc- 
casional bunny in the flower or 
vegetable garden, either make a 
live box trap or buy one from a 
commercial concern and bait with 
corn or cut apples. Shoot rabbits 


With shotgun, if permissible and 
safe, 


Sparrows— Screen windows and 
close holes in poultry buildings to 
keep out birds. Don’t leave scattered 
grain about. From simple plans you 
can make two traps for capturing 
birds alive: the Tesch nest-box trap, 





How | Handle Household Varmints! 


and the funnel trap. Also available is 
a sparrow trap from a commercial 
source. Poison as last resort. Make 
paste of 3 teaspoonfuls gloss starch 
in a little cold water. Add 2 cup boil- 
ing water, and stir until free of lumps. 


Add 1/8 ounce powdered strychnine 
alkaloid and 1 teaspoonful baking 
soda. Stir well. Add to 1 pound grain 
bait. Spread poison bait in thin layer 
to dry. Prebait with unpoisoned grain 
for week. Then substitute poisoned 
grain. 

Label containers as “poison,” and 
keep away from children, pets, stock. 
Bury uneaten poisoned bait. 








THE BENEFITS OF DEKALB RESEARCH GO HAND IN HAND 
WITH THE PROGRESS OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE >> 


Since 1924, research has been the tool of 


progress at DeKalb. Its constant purpose has been to so 


direct basic science and practical field performance that farm 


production is increased and quality of crops improved. 


This DeKalb service has extended from Corn... 


to Chicks .. . to Sorghum and, now, to Cotton— 


all this to the end that American farm families may 
attain ever higher living standards. Farmers founded 
DeKalb. Always, management and all of DeKalb’s 
operations have been by farm-minded people. For more 
than a third of a century, DeKalb has been a name 


trusted by farmers from Coast to Coast . . . a leading 


producer of Dependable Farm Products. 
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1924— DeKalb Hybrid Corn... 
planted by more farmers for 
21 years than any other brand. 


1944—DeKalb Chix. Poultrymen 
praise DeKalb birds as 
“profit pullets."* 


1948— DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum... 
planted by more farmers 
than any other brand. 


1957— DeKalb has turned its 
research toward giving cotton 
farmers the benefits of hybrid vigor. 
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fertilizers 


BETTER... 


Used last year on 

over a MILLION ACRES 
of coastal plains farmland 
trom New Jersey to Florida 











































Mineral trace elements are needed for healthy plant 
growth. And it is essential that they be available to crops 
all through the growing season for maximum yields. 


Unlike soluble salts that leach out in heavy rains, 
or become “‘fixed”’ in the soil under certain conditions, 
FTE slowly releases the nutrients as needed. 
‘“‘Fritting’”’ makes possible controlled, predetermined 
solubility. That’s why more and more fertilizer manu- 
facturers are blending it into their top-quality products. 

FTE combines as many as six minor elements in a 
single product. Your plants can get boron, iron, man- 
ganese, zinc, copper and molybdenum exactly as 


FTE is also available in some areas mixed into 
agricultural limestone. Ask your dealer about this, too! 
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“The South Has the Climate for Cattle” 


Says Fred Dressler, President, The South has abundant forage Corn Belt than many traditional 
American Cattlemen's Association and nearly year-round grazing. It cattle-raising areas. 
has a variety of feeds available. It Most important, however, is the 


THE South has many advantages has an almost untapped potential in fact that Southern cattlemen can 
over other areas in beef production, feeding out the area’s own cattle. It manipulate their calving periods in 
and all of them are tied to climate. has a geographic position nearer the such a way as to have almost steady 


Makes GOOD 








AGRICULTURAL 


1F-T-E 


(Fritted Trace Elements) 
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needed. Ground almost talcum-fine, to mix thoroughly 
with other fertilizer ingredients, FTE protects your 
crops from costly trace-element soil deficiencies. It 
won’t wash away. And you have no toxicity hazards. 

Extensive tests and field trials by State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations (including those at Rutgers, 
Clemson and Florida University) proved these distinc- 
tive, crop-improving advantages of FTE. All have 
been confirmed in large acreage plantings, on a wide 
variety of farm crops. 

You in the Atlantic Coast states need FTE. Ask 
your dealer about it! | 
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a product of FERRO Corporation 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 





marketings of weaners or older 
stocker and feeder animals. The 
Western and Northern cattleman 
is almost entirely held to spring 
as calving season, with the big 

marketings coming in fall. With 
bigger feedlots in the market for 
replacements every day of the 
year, and with the consumption 
of beef staying high every month, 
there is every reason for the man 
who can to adjust his marketings 
to a steady flow. 

One of the beef industry’s worst 
headaches has been to avoid 
bunched marketing. The South is 
making, and can make more, sub- 
stantial contributions to orderly 
marketing. 

The South has a way to go, of 
course, before it can take its full 
place in the national cattle indus- 
try. Its progress has been tre- 
mendous. But progress must be- 
get more progress, because those 
who move ahead focus more at- 
tention upon those in the indus- 
try who do not. 


No Sense in Raising Scrubs 


The South must work hard to 
continue improving quality of its 
cattle. As land, labor, taxes, and 
other overhead items continue to 
climb, it no longer makes much 
sense to raise “natives” or scrub 
cattle on land or grasses which 
could support more desirable 
types. 

The South needs to produce 
more cattle suitable for the large 
market in the Corn Belt—while 
keeping in mind the needs of its 
own potentially great feeding in- 
dustry. 

There is a need to continue 
improving soils and grasses in the 


South. It needs to learn more § 
about irrigation, fertilization, and 
the production of hay and silage.” 
Many Southern cattlemen are sin” 


cerely “surprised” when drouth, 





















cold weather, or other abnormal # 


deviations of their favorable cli- 


mate come along. The Westem % 
and Northern cattleman_ has © 


learned to expect the “unusual.” gag 


In fact, in some parts of the na — 


tion a good season is now being 7am 


considered abnormal! 


Do Your Cattle Measure Up? 


The trend in consumer prefet- “Be 


ence toward lighter, leaner cat- 


casses should help the South. It 
could have its own built-in prob- 





lems, however. If the consumer's ¥F**”: 


mouth waters for a steak from 4 
500-pound carcass from a 14- to 
18-month-old steer, then “lighter 
and leaner” doesn’t mean much 
to him. Nor does it mean much 
to the Southern cattleman, if he 
is not producing the kind of ani- 
mal which will reach that weight 
and quality. 

Editor’s note.—See “The Southland 


Will Be Meatland,” by C. G. Scruggs 
on page 54 in this issue. 
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This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. (>) 
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More crops are protected by 
(iss) American Fence than any other kind 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of 
United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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First and Only 


TRULY FLEXIBLE 4-Row 


It’s a far cry from 
the cradle of yes- 
teryear to the mod- 
ern combine. A 
good man could 
cut about 2 acres 
a day, provided his 
arms held out. 
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Surface Cultivator Features individual one-row gangs that give 


triple flexibility, to keep seedbeds loose, heavy 


ss _— at ns a ground crust well worked. Burch-exclusive 
high or low alike! Straight Teeth (14 on each 18” Spider Wheel) 
rip out toughest, rankest weed growths — un- 


@ Patented 18” all-steel Spider 
Wheel — thorough cultivation. 


@ Exclusive-design Straight-Angle 
Teeth — ‘‘explode out"’ weeds. 


BURCH PARALLEL 
POWER-LIFT PLANTERS 


Row widths on Burch Parallel 
Four-Row Planter can be ‘nar- 
rowed to permit adding units 
for six-row planting. Fertilizer- 
opener discs adjustable to pre- 
ferred placement of fertilizer 
— one side or both sides of 
row. Each planter unit “floats” 
individually, has 10” vertical 
travel (5” up or 5” down) — 
no “rocking chair” action. 
Wide range of attachments 
available. 


BURCH PLOW WORKS, INC. 


DEPT. G-31, EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
Established 1867 


@ One-Row Units 
@ Two-Row Planters 
@ Four-Row Planters 





equalled for mulching and break-up. In 2-row, 
3-row, and 4-row sizes. Drawbar Flexi-Hoe also 
available in 2-row through 8-row sizes. Ask your 
Burch Dealer to show why Flexi-Hoe is your 
top-value buy! 


voor nearby Burch 
Dealer offers America's 
most complete line of 
specialized farm im- 
plements — write to- 
day, or phone HArri- 
son 5-6111, for his 
name! 

















IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 
FARM 


LEVEL 






















Accurate, 
~ Durable and 
Complete for 
§ Terracing, Ditch- 
ing Irrigating, 
Grading, Tile 
Draining, Run- 


Telescope and 
is used and 
endorsed by 
Schools, Ex- 
tension Service 


and Individual ning Lines, 
Landowners Turning 
everywhere, Angles, ete. 


BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. WRITE TODAY for literature, 
prices and name of our distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
522 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA. 





sk DRY SOFT 
sk STAY SOFT 
3k WEAR LONGER 








+ LEATHER 
ulate é baa where better 
3 work gloves 
are sold 


WOLVERINE GLOVES 








When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 





ITCHING Torture 
Stopped Like Magic 


Here’s pp relief from the torture of itch in 
women, chafing, hemorrhoids, rash & eczema with a 
mew amazing scientific formula called LANACANE, 
This fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills 
harmful bacteria while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer ! Gee LANACANE at druggists! 
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TABLETS 


ACHES & PAINS DUE TO 





Quick-dissolving, fast-acting 
“BC” Tablets are remarkably 
effective for easing pain and 
discomfort caused by head 
colds. Mild, gentle “BC” also 
provides temporary relief for 
minor arthritic and rheumatic 
pains. Does not upset the stom- 
ach. All sizes from 10c up. 


HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 











MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling 100% Waterproof 


ulcanized Leather Boot 
FREE OUTFIT STARTS you: Make 


: mountain iG profits. 
cee of 

ork, Bh --g Ry fee men * 
—woime factory mock. Sizes—2' 
15...AAAA to EEEE. Send for Free Selling Oath, 


MASON SHOE MEG. CO. Falls, Wis. 



































So Those Were 


The 
Good Old 


Days? 


eel 





Folks forget the unpleasant 
side of things, and remember 
the good part. Maybe that’s 
the reason we call them “The 
Good Old Days.” But these 
photos show it was a pretty 
rugged and hard-working life. 





Dairying was once made up of 
countless tasks. The old cream sep- 
arator was one step. If a little dust 
and a few germs got in the milk 
well—you couldn’t live forever. 





In flivver and wagon they lined up, the produce of their labors ready for 
weighing in. Whether a low or a high price resulted, the day had its bright 
side. That long wait gave plenty of time for talking politics and crops. 


A 10-mile trip was a 
pretty good jaunt. And 
if flat tires were taken 
for granted as the price 
of an outing, blame 
could largely be placed 
on the rocky, bumpy, 
and sometimes down- 
right treacherous roads. 
‘And if you came to a 
curve, better honk! 
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Discovery 


How many, many winters came 
before I learned to see 
Majestic grace and beauty in 
every naked tree. 
Mrs. L. L. Hoffman, 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


Especially sycamores. When 

shed of smothering foliage, their 

bark and branch patterns stand 
revealed and their clean, spare beauty 
takes your breath. 

Now, from a stack of more than 
1,000 Tell-America postcards—each 
bearing around 25 words to our edi- 
torial desks by Election eve—are some 
of the superior specimens: 


For a full diagnosis of causes 
and effects of American ills, read 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. For the anti- 
dotes, read the Bible. 

Mrs. C. R. Gibbs, 
Chatham County, N. C. 


Our most vital problem is how 
to deal with the Cubans, our 
back-door neighbors, without 
causing grievous loss of life and 
friendship. Doyle Wilson, 

Muskogee County, Okla. 


“City farmers” —merchants, 
bankers, rich men—are respon- 
sible for farm surpluses. Take 
away subsidies and they’ll leave 
farming like fleas from a dead 
dog. Thomas H. Troxel, 

Scott County, Tenn. 


much like poetry, to hammer 
home “more truth than poetry”: 


‘ Here is one broken into lines, 


Youth doesn’t 
Make laws, 
Write books, 
Shoot pictures, 
Make liquor, 
Run joints, 
Set examples. 
Adults, wake up! Children are 
copycats. Mrs. Jack Shelley, 
Scott County, Miss. 


Here is another account of a 
Sof farm adventure, by the same 
- man who wrote that thrilling 
piece on forking up copperheads at 
hayingtime, heading these Voices last 
July. It takes the $10 and Laurel 
Wreath for the best piece this month: 


Stolen Calf 


In haste I turned from 
ae) chores and braced my 
heart. That shattered door 
filled me with dismay, knowing 
the ways of first-time heifer moth- 
ers—their primal need to flee the 
herd and seek deepest seclusion. 
How could I trace faint hoof- 
prints in the dust, or be in time 
to coax her safely home, where 
veterinary skill might shorten her 
travail and ease the pain? 
I saw the ominous buzzards 
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As Heard by 
RUSSELL LORD 


circling high; then plunged into the 
thicket of tangling brier, hackberry, 
and vine; slashing, stamping, kick- 
ing, crossing, and criss-crossing 
acres of wood until my tortured 


breath and bursting chest brought 
me to pause and think—and pray. 

Then in the hush and quiet after- 
math there came the softly mur- 
mured “mother talk” from her I 
sought praising her newborn son, 


So much for now. As previously 
6o/ announced, we are paying $1 for 

every message printed. And in our 
March issue we'll array our readers’ 
sharpest admonitions to the new Presi- 
dent and his party. Then, in April, we'll 
announce the $64 winner for the most 
memorable message and prizes for run- 


bidding him rise, to nurse, proudly 


to stand in this brave new world. 


Victor A. Croley, 
Carroll County, Ark. 


ner-up entries. AS ever, YIs., 


Address letters to ; 
(2}~. 


“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer 
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POWER LOSS GRAPH 


@ FUEL INCREASE 
@ POWER LOSS 


20% 
15% 
10% 


5% 


2ND 3RD 4TH 
GEAR GEAR GEAR 


AC tests at the General 
Motors Proving Ground 
reveal that a 6-cylinder 
tractor loses up to 21% 
of its power, and in- 
creases fuel consump- 
tion up to 9% when 
one spark plug misfires 
just half the time. The 
tests also show equiv- 
alent losses with 2- and 
4-cylinder tractors. 



















Spring planting is always a race against 
time and the weather. It’s another of 
those farm tasks that just can’t wait. 


When every minute counts, you want 
a set of spark plugs you can count on. 
That’s why it pays to switch to AC 
Fire-Rings. They’re ready for instant 
starts in any weather ... maintain 
their full-firing power under any load, 









around the clock, until the job is done. 


The reason is simple. AC Fire-Rings 
are ignition-engineered for the tough- 
est farm jobs. They’re performance- 
proved in millions of hours of tractor 
and implement operation. 


To assure top tractor performance this 
spring, install a set of AC Fire-Rings now 
and replace every 250 operating hours. 


AC Spark Plug 25> The Electronics Division of General Motors 


Fire-Ring spark plugs 


Power AChievers for farm machinery 
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MANY INSTALLATIONS 
WILL BE THIS COMPLEX 


Harvesting 






Grading and 
Processing 










Separating, , 3 a 
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AUTOMATION WILL REPLACE 
HUMAN LABOR 
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The Trend Is Toward More... 
Factorylike Farm Buildings 


A building will be more than a roof over 
your head; it will be part of a machine. 


By G. W. GILES 


Farm buildings 25 years from now will likely be 
mass made and prefabricated. And they’ll be distrib- 
uted and erected by men skilled in this business. 

Designs will become obsolete just as do those of 
automobiles, trucks, and tractors. Later “models,” so 
to speak, will bring out new ideas and developments, 
There will be no such thing as permanent foundations 
and a building to last a lifetime. 

The farm building of tomorrow must serve more 
functions than simply housing and storing. It must: 


Have Production-Line Efficiency—Each operation 
will be scheduled with succeeding ones all the way 
from the time raw materials like feed for animals or 
fertilizer and seed for the soil go in, until finished prod- 
ucts (ice cream, peanut butter, etc.) come off the end 
of the line. And these operations will be carried out 
within a single building. 

One shelter covering a greater area will probably 
replace many small buildings now in use. There will 
be large buildings for the big farm turning out a fin- 
ished product—small ones for operations specializing 
in one or more steps of production. 

Every operation will be looked at critically in de- 
signing buildings. Can a particular operation be done 
away with? For example, must we tie tobacco into 
hands? Can several operations be done at one loca- 
tion? For example, can peanut hulls be removed on 
the farm at harvesttime, or can we shred tobacco be- 
fore it reaches the cigarette manufacturer? 


Control the Environment—Farm production is 
greatly influenced by climatic environment. Tobacco 
must be cured under specified air temperature and 
humidity; milk production of a cow is influenced by 
air temperature; the growing plant, by water. 

We need to begin bold, new experiments to deter- 
mine man’s ability to provide conditions most favor- 
able for plants and animals. It is not too much to ex- 
pect to cover large fields to control moisture, wind, 
temperature, storms, and the pests. Fantastic today, 
perhaps, but not for a new generation getting ready to 
explore outer space. 


Save Costly Time and Energy—No building of the 
future, either now or 25 years hence, can afford to 
neglect automated equipment. Human energy must be 
replaced with machinery and electrical devices that will 
do the job quickly, easily, accurately, and cheaply. 
The cost of human labor is an all-important considera- 
tion for the future. The operator must be relieved of 
his labor in order that he may provide more efficient 
management. “The man with a hoe” must be replaced 
with “the man with a thought.” 


Editor’s note.—Professor Giles was head of agricultural 
engineering department, N. C. State College, Raleigh, until 
Jan. 1. On leave from the college, he is now serving as pro 
gram specialist in farm equipment for the Ford Foundation 
Mission to India. : 
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You can light 
e/ther end! 








TALL FAL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Taste PALL MALL... SO “IN HOG sieno vINCES: 


GOOD!" zzz 
GOOD! 
GOOD! 


Good- -looking, Good-tasting, Good-smoking Pall Mall! 


Why does Pall Mall taste so good, good, 
good? Because Pall Mall’s famous length 
of fine, good-tasting tobacco travels and 
gentles the smoke naturally—makes it mild 
—but does not filter out that satisfying 





flavor. That’s s why Pall Mall tastes so good! good! good! HERE’S WHY SMOKE ‘‘TRAVELED’’ THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 
Never too strong. Never too weak. Always just right! You get Pall Mall's Pall Mall’s famous Over, under, around 
O ‘a . ' famous length of the length travels and and through Pall Mall’s 
finest tobaccos money gentles the smoke fine, good-tasting tobaccos 
utstanding eee and they are Mild e can buy. naturally. Travels it... — and makes it mild! 








Enjoy satisfying flavor...so friendly to your taste! 
©A.1.Co. Product of Ske narican SobaceorCompany — Sobaceo- is our middle name” 
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Save aS much as *10/ on price 


‘6I FORD P 





ICKUPS 


mericas Certified Economy Champion < 








New Falcon Pickup 


Priced as much as $231* below leading conven- 
tional pickups! Delivered 30 mpg in certified 
tests! Saves as much as 15% on insurance! Alumi- 
nized mufflers last up to 3 times longer! Roomy 
6-foot box and Falcon comfort make it a fine farm 
family truck. 








New 4-wheel-drive Pickups 


Priced to save you plenty, Ford’s 4x 4’s come in 
%- and %-ton capacities. They're tougher than 
ever for '61, including new, stronger frame... 
new optional heavy-duty front axle. 
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TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER’S 
“CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK’”’ 
PROVES IT FOR SURE 


FORD DIVISION, Tord hotor Company, 
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$219 on gas,*I50 on tires | 





New low costs, new looks, new loadspace—you get ’em all in 
61 Ford pickups! They give you up to 16% more loadspace 
in new, bigger 6¥2- and 8-foot Styleside bodies! Easier load- 
ing —thanks to a new wide tailgate with positive snap latches. 
Easier riding, too, with new longer wheelbase and insulated 
cab. But above all, these new '61 Fords are built to save 
you money, big money! 


SAVE ON PRICE! Ford Stylesides are priced up 
to $157* below all comparable pickups! That’s 
certified — based on latest available manufactur- 
ers’ suggested retail delivered prices! 


SAVE ON GAS! In independent tests, Ford Six en- 
gines beat all leading makes, scored up to 27% 
better gas mileage. Savings: up to 146 gallons a 
year... $219 in 50,000 miles! 


SAVE ON TIRES! Certified tests have proved that, 
on Ford’s true truck suspension, front tires last 
up to twice as long as on some other makes. In 
50,000 miles, this can mean $150! 


NEW ROAD STABILITY— 
4-inch-longer wheelbase, new 
huskier frame, for new riding 
and handling ease! 


NEW ONE-PIECE DESIGN 
joins cab and body into a sin- 
gle stronger unit. Looks 
smarter... lasts longer! 





*Based on a comparison of latest available 
manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices. 





New Big Six Engine 


for America’s toughest two-tonne 


* 








Now .. . the extra power of big 262-inch dis- 
placement, plus certified gas savings! Over 8% 
more mpg in tests with Ford’s principal competi- 
tor in the two-ton field! New toughness, too: 
new stouter frame... 
new sturdier cab... 
new smoother-riding 
springs, with true 
truck suspension 
that can give up to 
twice the front tire 
life of other types! 
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You Gan Insure 
Your Crops 
with Fertilizer 


By 
Frank Boyd 











(Advertisement) 


As I travel across the South talk- 
ing with leading growers and farm 
advisers, I hear many comments 
about V-C Harvest King fertilizer. 
Introduced last year, this fertilizer 
made a lot of Southern farmers 
mighty happy. It made the differ- 
ence between big yields and aver- 
age yields, big profits and average 
profits. 

Much of Harvest King’s success 
stems from a new ingredient called 
VITEL. This ingredient is a com- 
bination of minor elements that 
agronomists are finding to be more 
and more important. 

In V-C Harvest King, VITEL is 
combined with six other primary 
and secondary elements to provide 
essential plant foods your crops 
need for vigorous growth and top 
yields. Here is what the primary ele- 
ments of Harvest King do for your 
crops: 


Nitrogen is the growth element. 
It makes plants grow fast and yield 
big. It produces dark-green color, 
improves leaf quality and boosts 
protein content of crops. Nitrogen 
feeds soil microorganisms that im- 
prove soil tilth and water storage 
capacity. It helps these tiny organ- 
isms break down old crop residues 
to make additional plant food avail- 
able to a growing crop. 


Phosphate stimulates early root 
formation and growth. It gives 
plants a fast, vigorous start so they 
get the jump on weeds. Phosphate 
hastens maturity, stimulates bloom- 
ing, aids seed formation and im- 
parts winter hardiness to fall- 
seeded grains and hay crops. 


Potash is particularly important 
for tobacco. It makes all plants 
stronger and better able to resist 
disease. Potash stiffens straw and 
stalks, thus reducing lodging of 
small grains, corn and cotton. It 
helps plants build protein, increases 
plumpness of grain and seed, is 
essential to the formation and trans- 
fer of starches, sugars and oils... 
and it aids in building root systems. 
Old soils of the coastal plain, and 
most sandy soils, need plenty of 
potash. 

Nitrogen, phosphate and potash 
are V-C Harvest King’s primary 
elements. But let’s see why the sec- 
ondary elements are important, too. 


Calcium steps up early root for- 
mation and growth; it is extremely 





vital to peanuts. By giving plants new 
vigor, calcium makes it easier for them 
to take up other elements, checks any 
poisons they may produce and creates 
the right environment for grain and 
seed. It also assists in providing stiff- 
ness of straw. In the soil, calcium helps 
regulate acidity and alkalinity. 


Magnesium helps crops utilize sun- 
light, carbon dioxide and water. This 
element makes it easier for plants to 





manufacture their sugar. It regulates 
plant efficiency to absorb other ele- 
ments, acts as a carrier for phosphorus, 
steps up formation of oils and fats, 
helps transfer starch from one part of 
the plant to another and teams up with 
calcium to regulate soil pH. 


Sulphur is necessary for maximum 
cotton yields, according to agricultural 
scientists. And, it is also an important 
element for other crops. It fights 










drought by helping plants make better 
use of soil moisture. Sulphur promotes 
formation of nodules on legume roots, 
strengthens all roots and helps main- 
tain a dark green color. In addition, it 
stimulates seed production. 


What VITEL Does 


VITEL, the combination of minor or 
trace elements added to V-C Harvest 
King to supplement the primary and 
secondary elements, plays an impor- 
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The fertilizer with extra 
crop-producing power = 


Six Prant 


Are you missing big crops because some- 
thing is missing in your soil? To make vigorous 
growth and produce abundant yields, plants 
not only must have plenty of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash, they also require secondary 
plant foods and important minor elements. If 
any of these are missing from your soil, your 
crops cannot produce the yields and profits 
you want. 

That's why it pays to use Harvest King— 
the V-C Fertilizer that’s packed with extra 
crop-producing power. Harvest King is guar- 
anteed to contain six plant foods—nitrogen, 
phosphate, potash, calcium, sulphur and 
magnesium. And, in addition to these six plant 
foods, Harvest King is fortified with VITEL, 
a superior combination of minor elements 
essential to crops. 

Six plant foods plus VITEL—all of these 
quality ingredients are carefully blended into 
a scientifically-balanced fertilizer that’s non- 
caking and free-flowing in all types of ferti- 


V-C and HARVEST KING are registered trade-marks of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, 
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plus WITEL 


lizer distributors. You will like the easy-drilling 
texture of Harvest King and your crops will 
like every plant food it contains. 

Produced in different ratios for different © 
crops, Harvest King is designed to grow high 

-— yields...precision-made to make your crops 

pay you more. Thousands of leading farmers 
use Harvest King to make sure their soil is 
well-supplied with the many elements that 
crops need for vigorous, healthy growth and 
profitable yields. 1 

Try it this year! Use Harvest King and see 
what a big difference this better fertilizer 
makes in your yields and profits. Place your 
order early. 








The best grade 


PRECISION-MADE| , 
for YOUR crop 













1 





tant role in growing bigger and better 
crops. Here’s why: 

Today many farms are being limed, 
and this is good. When lime is applied 
strictly according to needs indicated 
by soil tests, it works hand-in-hand 
with fertilizer to improve the soil. But 
lime also tends to reduce the availabil- 
ity of minor elements—and this you 
have to watch. 

Some soils contain enough of these 
minor elements, and others do not. 


Minor elements are lacking in Southern 
soils, where land has been farmed in- 
tensively and yields increased for 
many years. As you farm your land 
harder to get bigger yields, you remove 
minor elements faster and faster. It is 
doubly important for you to have 
enough of these elements in your soil 
at crucial stages of growth. If minor 
elements are not available when your 
crops need them, it’s too late! 
Furthermore, it is hard to test the 





soil for minor elements. Scientists have 
found such tests are difficult, expensive 
and unreliable. 

So, what can you do? V-C has given 
you the answer by adding VITEL— 
which includes all the minor elements 
your soil needs—to Harvest King ferti- 
lizer. Thus, Harvest King supplies you 
with “built-in crop insurance.” You get 
protection against poor crop yields due 
to minor element deficiencies at critical 
times of growth. 
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FORTIFIED WITH 


VITEL 


A superior combination 
of vital minor elements. 


jew eee! A 


Guaranteed to Contain: 


Guaranteed to Contain: 
CALCIUM 
MAGNESIUM 
SULPHUR 










VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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But that’s not all. The minor ele- 
ments in V-C Harvest King can help 
your crops even though you may 
think your soil already has these 
essential plant nutrients. Agrono- 
mists recently have recognized a 
“hidden hunger zone” where crop 
yields benefit greatly from added 
minor elements even though no defi- 
ciency symptoms are indicated. 

Following is how the elements in 
Harvest King’s VITEL improve 
your crops: 


Boron is considered especially im- 
portant in many areas of the South. 
It is needed to prevent barren stalks 
on corn, and to assist plants in using 
calcium. Boron makes possible bet- 
ter seed production by legumes. It 
ups the yield and quality of alfalfa 
and other legumes. Muck soils in 
particular require boron. 


Copper keeps leaves from turning 
yellow. It is also important in re- 
claiming and utilizing peat and 
muck soils. Copper is needed in soils 
high in calcium. 


Iron aids the production of green 
chlorophyll. Without iron, plants be- 
come dwarfed. Leaves get pale, 
anemic and turn yellow. 


Manganese is vital to the cotton 
plant in some Southern areas, exper- 
iments have shown. It hastens seed 
germination and development for a 
number of crops. Manganese in- 
creases availability of calcium, mag- 
nesium and phosphorus; promotes 
soil oxidation and is essential to the 
plant in carrying out the miracle of 
photosynthesis. 


Molybdenum helps crops utilize 
nitrogen. It is especially beneficial 
in acid soils. 


Zinc is very important to pecans, 
tung nuts and corn in the South. 
Lack of zine will dwarf the corn 
plant and cause pale, white bud 
leaves. Zinc is necessary for normal 
chlorophyll] production and growth. 


V-C 
Harvest King 
Benefits 


V-C Harvest King offers benefits 
that are big, important and quick. It 
will boost your yields and profits to 
new highs. Switch to Harvest King 
to reduce your risks of a poor crop. 
Your crops will make better use of 
water. By improving crop quality, 
youll get more production efficiency 
and lower costs. 

When you use V-C Harvest King, 
you enjoy a bigger return on your 
investment; you overcome high fixed 
costs and high labor costs. Give this 
new fertilizer a try and see for your- 
self. If your neighbors aren’t using 
it now, they probably will after they 
see the results you get. 

Your V-C dealer has the right 
analysis of V-C Harvest King for 
your felds. It is precision-made to 
give your crops the extra punch they 
need to grow green and strong. Help 
them move out of the “hidden hun- 
ger zone” into the top-yield zone, 
with lower costs and bigger profits. 
See your V-C dealer now for Har- 
vest King! 






























































By C. G. SCRUGGS 


Were well on the way to making the South- 
land Meatland! In the past 20 years, the South 
has more than doubied the pounds of beef pro- 
duced—a greater increase than any other section 
of the United States. Further, the South accounts 
for nearly one-third of all the pounds of beef pro- 
duced by the whole United States. 

This tremendous output of steaks and ham- 
burgers has come largely from Southern grasses 
and forages. According to data quoted by Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, noted beef economist, 82% of 
feed consumed by beef cattle in the South in 
1954-56 was forage. On a tonnage basis, in 1959 
it’s estimated the South produced over 45% of 
all pasture and grazing available in the United 
States. And the South has only just begun. 

One of the most exciting new developments 
was the bold goal set out recently by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when we challenged Southern 
livestockmen to produce a Ton of Beef Per Acre. 

This wasn’t an idle brainstorm. Such pro- 


The Progressive Farmer 


duction has been achieved under experimental 
conditions in Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. Through the tremendous productive capaci- 
ty of Coastal Bermuda, a few producers are al- 
ready close to that goal. 


Cellulose Is the Key 

The key to the next 25 years of progress 
in animal agriculture in the South lies in one 
word—cellulose. Cellulose has been called man’s 
greatest raw material. The South is the great- 
est cellulose-producing area in North America. 
Here’s why: 

Cells of every living plant are made up of 
cellulose. It is all about us—in towering pines, 
oaks, lowly scrub brush, weeds, cotton, and veg- 
etables, and all growing plants. 

Mother Nature designed cattle and sheep so 
that they could digest cellulose and turn it into 
meat, milk, and wool. Further, feeding of cellu- 
lose or roughage is by far the cheapest way to 
produce such animals. 

Dr. Stanley Musgraves, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, has reported that bulls fed pure cellulose 
supplemented with minerals and vitamins did as 
well as those fed regular hay. Cellulose he used 
was the by-product of paper pulp processing. 

The long drouth in Texas during the nineteen 
fifties proved to cattlemen that cattle will get 
along on ground mesquite trees, cactus, prickly- 
pear, and similar materials. The millions of Texas 
Angora goats prefer small brush to grass and 
convert these so-called “waste” plants into fine 
mohair and acceptable meat. In Mexico, many 
ranchers feed their cattle only century plant—a 
huge, fibrous plant with tough, saw-tooth edges. 
Other Mexican ranchers consistently get gains of 
1.5 pounds a day from cattle fed a daily ration 
of chopped pricklypear, century plant, and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

In some parts of South, citrus pulp and sugar 
cane bagasse are already being used for feed. 








The challenge of the future for the South, 
then, has two faces: 

1. We must at least double our present pro- 
duction of forage such as pasture, silage, hay, etc. 

2. We must learn how to use profitably the 
staggering amount of rough cellulose that is now 
produced but unused. 

There is little doubt that both the challenges 
can be met by scientists who have produced our 
fantastic broilers. (If a calf grew at same rate a 
broiler does, the calf would weigh 3,000 pounds 
at 10 weeks.) 


Let’s Add Up the Facts: 

1. Cellulose or forage (whether from alfalfa, 
Coastal Bermuda, trees, or pricklypear) is the 
cheapest known way to produce meat, milk, and 
wool. 

2. Because of more rainfall and more grow- 
ing days than any other part of North America, 
the South can grow more cellulose per acre. 

3. The South has the land best suited to cel- 
lulose production. It includes 560 million acres 
—more land than any other major agricultural 
area in U. S. 

4. The American people want lean, tender 
beef at a low price. Cellulose can produce lean 
meat cheaply. New artificial tenderizing advance- 
ments plus new breeding know-how can make 
uniform tenderness a reality. 

5. The South is already the fountainhead of 
the beef industry of the U. S., with nearly half of 
all the beef cows and calves in the United States. 

6. The South is producing a new bold pio- 
neering livestockman who will use the best tech- 
niques such as production testing and hybrid 
cattle. 

We have all the resources at hand to become 
the animal agriculture area of the U. S. And we 
are convinced that by the time you read the 100th | 
anniversary issue of The Progressive Farmer, the | 
Southland will be Meatland, indeed. 
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These hustlers 
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on extra work! 

















The rugged Massey-Ferguson 35 and 65 


Diesels finish strong... pay off big! 


Ever get caught in a rush-season job—one of those now-or-never days— when there’s no 
time to lose? It separates the men from the boys . . . and separates these hustling diesels 
from all the look-alikes! Take your pick: the new, more powerful 3-plow MF 35, 

or the rugged 4-plow MF 65 with differential lock. Many’s the time these tractors have 
plowed an acre on just one gallon of fuel, either one of them. And either one pays off with 
outstanding year-round performance, whether the “heat’s on” or not. That’s because 
they’re both powered with Massey-Ferguson’s own diesel engines . . . the 

diesels that pay for themselves faster—with bigger fuel savings—than any other make. 
And of course there’s nothing to compare with the genuine Ferguson System for 

easy handling and precise implement control. Take weight transfer, for instance. When the 
going gets tough, you feel the tires dig in and pull through—automatically — before 

you even realize an extra effort is needed! You can’t possibly appreciate the Ferguson 
System ’til you try it—so why not give it a try? Just ask your Massey-Ferguson dealer to 
demonstrate either one of these hustling diesels right on your own place. Or, if it’s full 
5-plow power you want, ask for the big MF 85. No matter which Ferguson System tractor 


you choose, in diesel or gas, you’ll soon know why it pays to be a Massey-Ferguson man! 


MASSEY- FERGUSON 


Look, compare ... MASSEY-FERGUSON, world’s largest 
manufacturer of tractors and self-propelled combines 
zx* February 1961 56A 














Index Puts “Dead Wood” on Ewes 


Maryland takes the guesswork out of culling. Jim 
Ferguson, extension animal husbandry specialist, 
says, “it’s an excellent, simple method of ap- 
praising ewes.” 

Here’s how it works: Weight of lamb or lambs 
at 120 days of age + 2.5 times annual fleece 
weight — ewe index. For example, if lamb 
weighs 80 pounds at 120 days and ewe shears 8 
pounds wool, her index would be: 


WVGlEN Usk AID ccer ce toe LO 
23 <8 (WOO! Weight)... _20 
BIWe GOR co eh a a UU 


To adjust lamb’s weight to 120 days, use this 
formula: 
actual weight — birth weight x 120 + birth weight 

actual age 

Let’s take a 90-pound lamb at 130 days that 
weighed 8 pounds at birth and adjust to 120-day 
weight: 
90-8 _ §.63 x 120 = 75.6 + 8 = 83.6 pounds 

130 ~ (adjusted 120-day weight 

If you don’t know lambs’ birth weights, use 
8 pounds for singles, 5 pounds for each of twins. 

Jim says you can multiply a ewe’s index by 
25 cents and get a pretty good idea of the income 
she will bring in annually. For example, a ewe 
with index of 100 will gross about $25. 








Livestock Numbers Going Up 


More livestock is the outlook for the next 12 
months. And near-record production of grains 
and oil seed in 1960, plus large stocks of corn 
and grain sorghum, will provide an abundant feed 
supply for them. Predictions for 1961 (illustrated 
below) were made by 24 college and experiment 
station men serving on the Feed Survey Commit- 
tee of the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Fair Price for Feeder Pigs 


What’s a fair price for feeder pigs? One pro- 
ducer we recently heard comment says it’s 150% 
of market price for No. 1 top hogs—per pound, 
that is. For example, if top hogs are selling for 
20 cents, feeder pigs should bring 150% of 20 
cents or 30 cents a pound. Thus a 40-pound 
feeder would be worth $12. All this presupposes 


SPRING PIG NUMBERS TO INCREASE... 








49,103,000 pigs were pro- 
duced in spring of 1960. 
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A ewe index developed at the University of 


Estimated 1961 spring pig 
crop is 54,000,000 head. 


that pigs are in good health, have 
been vaccinated for cholera, and 
males castrated and healed. 


Planned Parenthood for Pigs 


Illinois and Michigan research- 
ers are studying ways to control 
breeding and birth dates of pigs. 
They fed heat-inhibiting hormones to females for 
16 to 21 days. Then all animals were returned 
to regular diets at the same time. Most of them 
came in heat, ovulated, and mated three to five 
days later. In one test, 60% of the gilts mated 
on the third, fourth, and fifth days after treatment 
ended. Others came in heat later, and 20% 
failed to breed. In one group of 10 sows, 7 far- 
rowed within 48 hours of each other. 

With controlled breeding you could: 

1. Fill larger orders for animals of uniform 
size and age. Pigs would be easier to handle, 
feed, and sell. 

2. Use houses and equipment more efficient- 
ly, if you knew exactly when all young would be 
born. 

3. Make more practical use of artificial in- 
semination, if it were possible to breed a number 
of females at same time. 


Fenceless Pig-Feeding Floors 


A type of grating, similar to cattle guards, is 
being tried out around pig feeding floors. The 
grating serves both as a “fence” to keep pigs in 
and a covering for manure gutters on down side 
of floor slope. Grating may also be used as a 
partition to divide feeding floors. Having no 
fences makes it much easier to clean feeding 
floors. 

Manure-carrying equipment or holding tanks 
can be easily installed under grates. One type of 
fenceless feeding floor is proposed in a University 
of Illinois leaflet. (See illustration above.) 

In reply to our inquiry, Mr. E. L. Hansen at 
University of Illinois stated: “We used grating in 
a building which housed pigs from weaning age 
up. Some small pigs walked across. This has 
led us to make up some experimental grates with 
different bar spacings to try out. 

“Our results with sows on pasture and grating 
in a gate was entirely satisfactory. If we can stop 
all the little pigs, I think it should become very 
popular. An alley with the grating over a gutter 
is certainly a help in ‘housekeeping.’ ” 


MORE FAT CATTLE, TOO.. 


Of 27 million cattle expected to be slaugh- 
tered this year, 14 million will be grain-fed. 


Grates made from iron rods or bars spaced 2 inches apart 
replace fences and simplify cleaning of concrete feeding 
floors for hogs. Waste is conveyed to underground tanks. 


Corn Makes Best Silage 


Corn and small grain silages were compared 
in steer-feeding tests at the new Southwest Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station at Glade Spring. Steers 
were fed all the silage they would eat with a 
limited amount of hay, 22 pounds corn and cob 
meal, and 1 pound cottonseed meal per head 
daily. Steers getting corn silage ate an average 
of 16.3 pounds silage and made an average daily 
gain of 1.16 pounds. Those fed small grain silage 
ate 13.5 pounds and gained an average of .95 
pound a day. Thus, steers on corn silage ate 2.8 
pounds more silage and made .20 pound more 
gain per head daily. 

Research workers point out that stage of ma- 
turity of small grain when made into silage is 
very important. When too ripe it makes bulky 
silage that is less palatable than when harvested 
in the dough stage. Even though the small grain 
silage made less gains, it works well in crop rota- 
tions. Ensiling can be a very efficient way to 
save small grain. 


What’s Your Smartest Animal? 


Reid Smith, a dairyman in Davidson County, 
N. C., has a candidate for the “smartest animal” 
contest. It’s his Holstein cow Ellie. Says Reid: 
“In less than a month after Ellie first went in our 
new herringbone milking parlor, she found that 
a gentle pull on the rope of automatic feeding 
system would put grain in her manger. On top 
of that, she discovered that by raising her head 
she could pull the rope with her tongue and feed 
herself. I finally had to put a guard over the 
rope.” 

Have you an animal that’s smarter than Ellie? 
We will give $25 ($15 for first, $10 for second) 
to the two best “smartest animal” descriptions in 


100 words or less sent to us by March 1. Let’s © 


stick to domestic animals (no coons, foxes, owls, 
etc.) and no “tall tales,” please. Send your de- 
scription to Smartest Animal, The Progressive 
Farmer Co., Insurance Building, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Total number of sheep and lambs 
expected to increase slightly. 
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TALKS THE FARMER’S 
LANGUAGE... protects 


everything, saves money ! 


BECAUSE A FARM takes a lot of protecting, 
farmers like SECURANCE. It’s the modern 
way to safeguard your farm and everything 
on it...and keep costs down! SECURANCE 
gives you a choice of 131 different coverages 
from Nationwide, one of the world’s lead- 
ing multi-service insurers. You choose as 
little or as much protection as you need. 
SECURANCE Can cover your life, your health, 
your family...even your income. It can 


every farm family needs SECURANCE... exc/usive with 


protect your home and your outbuildings 
...your hired hands and your livestock. 
SECURANCE Can insure the family car... all 
your trucks...all your running and stand- 
ing equipment. Liability insurance? That’s 
available, too. And you'll find that what- 
ever coverage you need, Nationwide rates 
are always helpfully /ow. SECURANCE talks 
the farmer’s language. See your man 
from Nationwide and see for yourself. 


ayy, 


((| 


\"I America's most progressive insurance orgamzation 


BATIONWIDE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company » Home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Youngfolks Write About 


Three 


ABC’s of Progress 
($15 prize) 


A. My grandfather farmed 150 
acres by mule. He planted peanuts, 
cotton, corn, cane, and made syrup. 
Four Negro families worked the 
land. 

B. My father sold the mules and 
farms 350 acres with tractors. He 
plants peanuts, corn, and has 200 
acres pastureland on which Here- 
fords graze. In addition, he raises 
hogs and Shetland ponies. 

C. I plan to farm with my broth- 
er David, now in ag school. He 
will farm and I will tend livestock. 
Our 10 purebred Hereford heifers 
will be artificially bred this month. 
We have seeded 125 acres pasture- 
land. In the future, we hope to 
have a pig parlor for our hogs and 
a fishpond. 

Lawrence Williams, 13, 
Early County, Ga. 


From Mule to Tractors 
($10 prize) 


My granddad had a 75-acre 
farm. On 30 acres he cultivated 
cotton and corn with a mule. He 
had a few dairy cows. Today Dad 
has 156 acres with 120 in cultiva- 
tion. He has two tractors and 
plants green pastures and raises 
hay for our dairy cattle. Dad has 
a large block barn with pipeline 
milker and bulk tank and milks 50 
cows. In the future I would like 
to increase our pastureland and 
build a milking parlor. 

Billy McDaniel, 13, 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


Corn Crops, Bigger, Better 
($5 prize) 


For 60 years my granddad used 
mules to raise truck crops. My fa- 
ther is farming more scientifically, 
using tractor and other equipment. 
He was honored as “outstanding 





Generations of Farming 


farmer” in Smith County in 1950. 
Dad raises cattle and cultivates 75 
acres. Grandfather considered 30 
to 40 bushels of corn good. Dad 
upped the yield to 50 to 60 bush- 
els. This year, with selected mate- 
rials and improved methods, my 
yield was 101.8 bushels an acre. 
In addition, I have raised 62 head 
of livestock and planted 800 pine 
seedlings in three years. 

Darrell Watson, 13, 

Smith County, Tex. 


And others wrote— 


Great-grandfather raised toma- 
toes, tobacco, corn, beef, and 
apples, which he sprayed from a 
barrel with a hand-pump. Grand- 
father added more apples, which 
he sprayed with a gasoline pump 
on a horse-drawn rig. Daddy spe- 
cializes in apples on which he uses 
a speed sprayer, dusts with tractor, 
uses mechanical pruners and irri- 
gation. My brother Terry (9) and 
I will spray only the outer edges 
of the orchard, thanks to improved 
insect control and airplane dusting. 

Sue Ella Johnson, 11, 
Bedford County, Va. 


My granddad worked 100 acres 
with two mules. He raised cows, 
pigs, sheep, and chickens, tobacco, 
hay, cane, corn, and a garden. Dad 
works the same farm with a tractor 
and other machinery, with beef his 
main crop. I want to farm and 
make two changes: add more land 
and have a herd of purebred Here- 
fords instead of the grade cattle 
now on our farm. 

Herbert H. Key, Jr., 15, 
Hart County, Ky. 


In Granddad’s day he would get 
up before daylight and have the 
horses fed and ready to work by 
dawn. He planted corn, peanuts, 
and velvet beans, raised feed for 
the livestock, had a garden, and 


Leaflets and Plays 


A Class Night Program (play) 

Adventures in the Past (play) 

A Most Unusual Cow (play) 

Ask Abe (Abraham Lincoln play) 

Be My Valentine (play) 

Father Ain’t What He Used To Be 
(play) 

Miss Petty Finds a Pearl (play) 

547 Accusers (play) 

Easter Party 

Twenty-Five Program Ideas 

Volleyball and Related Games 


Have a Heart-Y Party 

Let’s Visit Our States 

St. Patrick’s Party 

Winter Sports Carnival 

Balloon Craft 

Attractive Bracelets To Make 
Figurine Painting and Shellcraft 
Collecting Stamps and Other Things 
Sure Cure for Shyness 

Your Trapline 

Sing for Fun Songbook 


Be sure to check our list of Easter plays in this issue. 


fought weeds and grass six days a 
week. Now Dad uses a tractor, plants 
grass, raises hogs and cows. Grand- 
dad had 80 acres; Dad has 200. Dad 
has only girls, so I can’t say what a 





son would do. But I think in the 
future there will be less work and 
drudgery to farming, with surpluses 
controlled. Eunice Brittle, 14, 
Hernando County, Fla. 


My grandfather farmed the hard 
way, plowing 30 acres of corn by 
mule. At sunset he was in from the 
field and tending his stock of White- 
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F arm Dog Tips 





Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents. Plays are 5 cents each. 
Sing for Fun Songbooks are 10 cents each, or three for 25 cents. Order 
from Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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eeeby TEX FAWCETT, Director 
PURINA DOG CARE 
DIVISION 


ALL FOR OUR BEST FRIENDS 

Do you care about your dog? Of 
course you do. And we do, too. Two 
years ago a new Purina Dog Care 
Center was built at our Purina Re- 
search Farms at Gray Summit, Mis- 
souri. The new kennels at the Dog 
Care Center are among the most 
modern and largest in the country. 


If you would like any special dog 
care and feeding information, write 
to me at the Purina Dog Care Divi- 
sion, Ralston Purina Co., Checker- 
board Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. Dog 
topics of the most general interest 
will be discussed in this column. 


DOG OF THE MONTH 





a) 


The Springer Spaniel is one of the 
most useful all-purpose hunting 
dogs. He is excellent on “fur and 
feather,”’ an outstanding retriever 
on land and in water. He’s an easy 
keeper, peppy and affectionate. The 
name ‘Springer Spaniel’’ comes from 
the fact that these dogs “‘spring”’ or 
flush the game. Colors: liver-and- 
white, black-and-white, black-and- 
tan. Size: 18 to 18% inches at the 
shoulder. Males weigh 45 to 50 
pounds, females, 42 to 47 pounds. 


TRAINING A TRUSTY WATCHDOG 


Here’s how you can develop a dog’s 
inborn desire to guard his master’s 
property. Dogs are naturally most 
suspicious at night. In the evening 
take your dog indoors. Ask a friend 
who is not known to the dog to ap- 
proach the room, making a lot of 


noise while walking. When you hear 


the friend’s approaching footsteps, 
talk to the dog in a low, excited 








a 


voice. When your friend arrives at 
the door, have him rattle the door- 
knob and knock loudly. This and 
your excited urging will probably in- 
duce the dog to bark. Now praise 
and pet him! The friend should 
repeat this procedure. This time the 
dog’s bark will probably be more 
energetic and determined. It will 
take only a few lessons of this kind 
to make him a reliable watchdog. 


The good watchdog should announce 
the presence of any stranger, then 
stay in his place to keep out the 
stranger until called off. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Many dog owners tend to think that 
a dog craves variety or that it’s bet- 
ter to feed a “home formula” with 
table scraps and other “human” 
foods. Actually, variety is not essen- 
tial. At the Purina Dog Care Center, 
we have many generations of dogs 
raised on only Purina dog foods and 
water. The livability record for these 
litters, during the last 11 years, has 
been a remarkable 89%. 


A “home formula” runs the risk of 
not being a complete .and balanced 
ration for a dog. When you add 
ground beef or liver and extra vita- 
mins to scraps you'll find that home 
formulas are often more expensive 
and take longer to fix than a com- 
mercially prepared food—and they 
don’t assure a balanced diet. You 
give dogs all the nutrients they need 
every day when you feed a well- 
balanced prepared food. It’s not 
necessary to add a thing. In fact, 
you can destroy a prepared food’s 
perfect nutritional balance, the re- 
sult of years of research, by adding 
to it. Consult your veterinarian if 
your dog isn’t doing well. 


DOGS LIKE IT. Over 3 million dogs 
are thriving on Purina Dog ia ae 
Chow, enjoying its exclusive a meee 
EAGER EATER FLAVOR. 4:4 
Purina Dog Chow is Amer- 
ica’s largest-selling dog 
food. Have you tried it for 
your dog? 
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face cattle. After supper everyone 
was ready for bed. Today Dad can 
cultivate our land by tractor in a few 
hours (instead of two weeks). He 

refers the same cattle, and I, too, 
like Whitefaces. In the future I hope 
to live up to the 4-H pledge and 
“make the best better” in my farm- 
ing operation. Jerry King, 15, 
Logan County, Ark. 





When my grandfather started 
farming, he used oxen—then horses. 
He grew corn and later cotton. His 
5 acres were plowed and planted by 
hand, and seed were covered with 
a tree branch. He had no other live- 
stock. Dad has tractors and other 
big machinery and cultivates 100 
acres. Crops include corn, cotton, mule. 
milo, sorghum, peanuts, and grasses. 





livestock. 


He raises cattle and hogs. I expect 
to use modern machinery, plant im- 
proved crops, and raise registered 
Henry Gene Fajtik, 12, 
Atascosa County, Tex. 


In my granddad’s day, he farmed 
with a few hand-tools and an old 
Dad uses tractors, modern 
machinery, follows the advice of ex- 

















Purina Dog Chow gives dogs a well- 


You can’t always count on having 
the right kind of table scraps to keep 
farm dogs at their healthy best. But 
you can count on Purina Dog Chow 
to deliver the complete nutrition 
active farm dogs need every day. 


Purina Dog Chow is just right... 
a scientifically produced ration that 
gives dogs the nutrients they need 
for a glossy coat, bright eyes, pep and 





balanced ration table scraps can’t 


stamina. It’s another fine Checker- 
board product—made by the folks 
who bring you the Purina farm 
Chows you know and trust. 


What’s more, dogs really go for 
Purina’s Eager Eater flavor. You 
ought to try Purina Dog Chow for 
your dog. At Purina Dealers’ and gro- 
cers’ in five thrifty sizes. 
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tension service, and is in the soil 
bank program. I plan to go to 
college for at least two years and 
farm with the latest equipment; 
raise purebred cows, pigs, and 
chickens; use pushbutton feeders 
and waterers; make the most of 
my timber, meadows, and pas- 
tures. Many used to say a farmer 
didn’t need an education, but now 
people begin to realize that you 
need the best education possible 
to run the biggest business on 
earth—agriculture. 
Michael Samuel, 17, 
Hempstead County, Ark. 


Grandfather was a crop farmer 
on a limited basis because all la- 
bor was by hand and horse-drawn 
equipment. My father raises the 
same crops, but on a larger scale 
because of laborsaving machinery. 
In the future I plan to farm scien- 
tifically and raise more and bet- 
ter crops and livestock. 

Grover Croft, 17, 
McMinn County, Tenn. 


With a hand-plow and a horse, 
Grandfather raised corn, wheat, 
cane, and vegetables on 20 acres. 
Tobacco, eggs, and hogs were 
money crops. My father raises 
corn and tobacco, and chickens 
on contract. He farms less than 
2 acres. I plan to farm at least 
100 acres and raise tobacco, 
wheat, and sugar cane; add a large 
orchard and irrigation system. 

Jean King, 15, 
Montgomery County, N.C. 





What FFA, 4-H, FHA, 
or Rural Scouts Has 
Meant to Me 


Rural youth groups over the 
years have served as stepping 
stones to better, more progressive 
lives for countless young people. 
Do you belong to one of these up- 
and-at-’em organizations? What 
has it meant to you? Has it 
helped to open up new horizons 
for farm and home? Have some 
of the new methods rubbed off 
on Mom and Dad? Have you 
shown Dad how to grow better 
crops or livestock? Has Mom 
picked up some new tricks in 
cooking or homemaking, thanks 
to your project work? 

We will pay $15 for the best 
letter of 100 words or less that 
we receive, $10 for the second 
best, $5 for third best, and $2 
for all others published. Send 
your entry by Feb. 28 to Young- 
folks Letter Contest, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Include in your letter your name, 
age, address, and county. You 
are eligible if you are between 10 
and 20. 
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heavy duty- all purpose 


Bush Hag 


ROTARY CUTTER 














DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


BUSH-HOG MANUFACTURING CO. 
SELMA, ALA. 








EASY STEPS TO 


BETTER 
HEARING 


FREE 
BOOKLET 





Tr you have a severe or slight hearing 
loss, whether you wear a hearing aid or 
not, this informative new booklet is 
guaranteed to help you enjoy living 
through better hearing. Send coupon. 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. Room 149R 











21 North 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. I 
| Name. | 
t Address i 
I City. State. 
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RAISE $50.00 OR MORE FOR 





SCHOOL, CHURCH, LODGE 


JUST IMAGINE! Your Group can 
raise $50.00 easily if 10 members 
will each sell 10 cans of Gran- 
ma’s Pride Black Pepper at $1.00 
each. Keep $50.00 for your treas- 
ury and send balance to cover 
cost. 

QUALITY GUARANTEED! Black 
Pepper is used in the homes of 
your members and their neigh- 
bors the year ’round. 










SEND NO MONEY! Order 100 today. You have 6 weeks 
in which to sell and send $50.00 payment. Extras are sent 
free to cover shipping cost. Be sure to give your name, com- 
lete address and title, name and address of your 2nd Offi- 
cer, name of School and Group, or Church, ete., quantity 
desired and nearest Express Office (no parcel post) This 


offer is open to ‘‘groups’’ only. 
VERNE COLLIER, Dept. P-32 
900 North 19th St., Birmingham 3, Ala. 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 





ENJOY STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 









Enjoy security, independence and freedom 
from money worries. Earn up to $65.00 a week , 
in good times or bad as a Practical Nurse. 


LEARN AT HOME 
IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Age, education not important—in a few 
short weeks you should be able to accept 





; POST GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
‘ ROOM 25F21 — 131 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
I Nase 
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Plays for Easter 

Our Easter play list includes: 

Challenge of the Cross. Effec- 
tive open-air or indoor pageant. 
(Nine characters.) 

Seed for Sowing. In this new 
play Tom Barnett makes a deci- 
sion and reaps a reward. (Five 
characters.) 

The Sandals. Ezra changes san- 
dals and changes heart. (Five 
characters.) 


Uniform of Christ. Marilyn and 
Susan select their “garments” for 
Easter. (Five characters.) 

The Windows of Heaven. Here 
is a new stewardship play. (Nine 
characters.) 

Becky Finds Easter. A little 
girl’s family and friends help her 
find joy in Easter. (Eight to 18 
characters.) 

This I Believe. A young girl 
learns to believe in Easter. (Fif- 
teen characters.) 

How He Was Known. Disciples 
and friends of Jesus talk about His 
Resurrection. (Seven characters.) 

Easter in Bethany. Mary, Mar- 
tha, and Mary Magdalene comfort 
the Mother of Jesus. (Four char- 
acters.) 


Facing the Cross. Audience 
taken back 2,000 years. (Narra- 
tor, adult and children’s choir.) 


You'll Treasure These 


Currier Print for Framing— 
Our charming Home Department 
cover, (page 91) N. Currier’s 
‘American Farm Scenes No. 2,” 
on high-quality, antique-finish 
paper. 


I am enclosing ( 


Challenge of the Cross 
Seed for Sowing 

The Sandals 

Uniform of Christ 

The Windows of Heaven 


OOOOO 


Aids to Pleasure and Profit 


Agriculture the Foundation for 
Framing—Pride in the strength of 
farming (page 39). Reprinted on 
heavy, quality paper. Ideal for 
schoolroom, office, den, anyone 
interested in agriculture. 

Robert E. Lee for Framing— 
Stalwart figure on horseback, as 
shown in our January issue. On 
heavy paper of good quality. 

Tables on Five Types of Beef 
Operations and Resources Re- 
quired To Make a $5,000 Profit. 
For every beefman interested in 
making money. 

Landscape Folder—Attractive 
green folder for keeping landscape 
series now appearing in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 
Articles—Reprints on series of 
five 1960 articles. For every pro- 
gressive fruit and truck crop 
grower. 





New Garden Book 


It will be out this month! 

Our new Progressive Farmer 
Southern Garden Book — loaded 
with all the information you need 
to make your garden the best in 
the county! What’s your ques- 
tion? Varieties to plant in your 
area? What to do about moles? 
How to build a hotbed? All the 
answers are there, more than 150 
up-to-the-minute pages. 

Jam packed with the best and 
the latest complete garden helps, 
the book is especially written for 
the South by Horticultural Editor 
Cecil Blackwell and L. A. Niven. 
They’ve included grapes and ber- 
ries, too. 

You'll find plenty of helpful 
drawings and photographs. 


) for the following: 


C) Becky Finds Easter 
CL) This I Believe 

{] How He Was Known 
( Easter in Bethany 

() Facing the Cross 


Above plays are 5 cents each or six for 25 cents. 


OOOO0O00 


Currier Print for Framing, 50 cents each, three for $1. 
Agriculture the Foundation, 25 cents each, three for 50 cents. 
Robert E. Lee, 25 cents each, three for 50 cents. 

Tables on Five Types of Beef Operations, 5 cents. 

Landscape Folder, 25 cents each. 

Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Articles (series), 10 cents. 


[) The Progressive Farmer Southern Garden Book, $1. 


Check items desired and order from Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


(No C.O.D. orders, please.) 


Name 
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drops of 3-IN-ONE. Makes 
sluggish parts run smooth in a 
jiffy. On sale everywhere. 






REGULAR - OIL SPRAY - ELECTRIC MOTOR 

















Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


STOPS ITCH — RELIEVES PAIN 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to 
relieve pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently reliev- 
ing pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) 
took place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonish- 
ing statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a _ world- 
famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under the 
name Preparation H®, Ask for it at all 
drug counters. 








Gypsy Bait Oil 
OR NO 
COST 


MAKES FISH BI 


Mysterious aroma of Gypsy Fish 
Bait Oil Compound makes smell 
feeding fish wild through thou- 
sands of smell organs covering 
their bodies. One drop on lure 
or live bait works in fresh or salt 
water whether you still fish, cast, 
spin or troll. Really works. Only 
$1.98 (3 for $4.98). Cash orders 
postpaid. gency aps extra, 
Draws fish to your bait or money 
back. FREE. Handy water re- _~— 
sistant pouch with every bottle. EXTRA BONUS: Free 
Book “99 Secrets of Catching Catfish” with order for 3. 
Order from: 


WALLING KEITH CHEMICALS, Inc. pept. 152-8 
100 So. 41st Birmingham 1, Alabama 
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Genuine Rockdale Monuments and 
Markers. Full Price $14.95 and up. 
Satisfaction or MONEY BACK. 
We pay freight. Compare our low 
prices. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 
DEPT. 677 * JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate 
dropped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of this happening 
to you. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the 
alkaline (non-acid) powder, on your plates, 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they fee 
more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plat 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 4 
drug counters everywhere, 
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Patented 1898 by Victor Rieke, 
Franklin, Minn. 








Patented 1909 by Clinton H. Leggett, 
New York, N.Y. 





U.S. Patent No. 243,727 July 5, 1881 






Patented 1900 by Benjamin H. Passmore 
and Robert B. May, Stockdale, Texas 


THE 
UNRELENTING 
SHARCH 


From the day man first cultivated a crop he 
has made an unrelenting search for a better 
way to eliminate insect pests. Some of the 
mechanical devices registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office for control of boll weevils and 
other cotton insects are shown here. Today 
insect pest control has advanced to a highly 
effective science, but the quest for a better 
way still continues. 

Throughout its seventy-five years, The 
Progressive Farmer has also pressed an unre- 
lenting search for a better agriculture and a 
better life for the people it serves. The stand- 
ards of editorial excellence and integrity that 
have marked this publication make it an 
articulate spokesman for the new era of 
agriculture now so evident in the South. 

Hercules Powder Company is proud to 
have been a partner with The Progressive 
Farmer during the dawn of the chemical age 
of agriculture. We are confident that the 
exciting accomplishments of the future will 
bring new honors to this publication and its 
distinguished staff. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Hercules produces toxaphene, Delnav®, Thanite®, 
Metadelphene® and other chemicals for agriculture 
and the pesticide industry. 
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Patent illustrations from ‘‘Saga of Insect Control,” Croplife magazine. 
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Patented 1904 by Sanford V. Ivy of Texas 























U.S. Patent No. 109,869 1870 






































U.S. Patent No. 640,829 Jan. 9, 1900 
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Steel roofing is the strongest you can 
buy. It won’t buckle under snow 
| loads or tear loose in high winds. 

It won’t leak, either, when prop- 
erly installed. And with its rich 
coating of zinc (expecially the 2-o0z 
Seal of Quality coating), it wards off 
corrosion for many, many years. 
The sheet width of 261 in. is just 
right: not too large for easy han- 
dling, yet big enough to give fast 
coverage. The only tools you’ll need 
are hammer and tin snips. 

Best of all is the price. On an 
installed-cost basis, a Stormproof 
galvanized steel roof is about as 
inexpensive as any quality job you 
can get. Looks clean and attractive, 
too. Ask your dealer about Storm- 
proof next time you’re in town. 








GALVANIZED 
STEEL 
ROOFING 
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Roof it with 


proot 














..- then relax 


for strength 
. economy 
. - versatility 








DRAINS. Double drains carry off any 
moisture siphoning through the sidelap, 
while providing ample nailing surface. 
No need for battens with Stormproof 
galvanized steel roofing. 





DRY LAP. The three cross-corrugations 
at the bottom of each sheet prevent 
end-lap siphoning, provide a snug fit 
with the sheet beneath, eliminate buckling 
in high winds. 





angle formed into one side of each sheet 
forces Stormproof sheets to hug the roof 
when sides are nailed. 






















Our Young Artists 


Nancy Doub, 15, Fairfax County, Va., 
wins $15 for her excellent sketches of our 
new President John Kennedy, and a young 
friend. 

Next month we will announce the win- 
ner of the $495 Art Instruction, Inc., schol- 
arship. Best of the winning drawings during 
January, February, and March will win. 

If you are under 21 years of age, you are 
eligible. Do your drawing on white paper. 
Use black ink, pencil, or crayon. Do not 
trace or color. Write your name, age, ad- 
dress, and county plainly on back of each 
drawing. Have a parent or teacher sign that 
the artwork is your own. If you wish your 
work returned, enclose postage. Mail to: 
Young Artists, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 

This issue marks our 75th birthday. I 
hope the years ahead bring as much pleasure 
in helping young artists as have those in the 
past. T. W. Godwin, Art Director. 








Promotions Bring Congratulations 


in Europe and in 
leadership training 
in 11 countries in 


Congratulations 
are in order for 
Dr. E. W. Aiton 








and Mr. Mylo S. 
Downey. Dr. Ai- 
ton is now Assis- 
tant Administra- 
tor for Programs 
for Federal Ex- 
tension Service. 
Mr. Downey’s new title is Feder- 
al 4-H Director. 

For the past nine years, Dr. 
Aiton has been administrative 
leader in the agency’s cooperative 
work, and has brought the divi- 
sion of 4-H clubs and young men 
and women’s programs in line 
with today’s scientific age. He 
has worked with the International 
Farm Youth Exchange program 


Dr. Aiton 





southeast Asia. 

Mr. Downey, a 
native of Mary- 
land, was former- 
ly state 4-H leader 
there. He joined 
the extension staff 
in 1954. As a 4-H’er, he was out- 
standing in dairying and he later 
became a volunteer 4-H leader. 
He has taken a special interest in 
programs for young people in 
other lands and spent four 
months as a consultant on rural 
youth programs for the Econom- 
ic Cooperation Administration in 
Greece. 

Our best wishes to them. 


Mr. Downey 
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Careful! 


CAN you cross the cornfield with- 
out getting into the poison ivy? 


START 
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EASIER GOIN 
LONGER LIFE 
HE TRUCK! 


bic’ CORVATR 9° sie, no antes 


transmit road shock, and close to 50-50 weight distribution, a 
rear-engine Corvair 95 walks right over rough terrain, holds firm 
and steady on the highway. Its one-piece body-frame design 
means it’ll hold up during a life of hard work, too. Drive one. 





























DDAIICN ‘he LF A few minutes behind the wheel and you ean feel why drivers 


PROVED ws are happier and loads are better protected. But the biggest 
advantage of all is that the truck itself (sheet metal, tires, chassis) takes less abuse. With INDEPEND- 
ENT FRONT SUSPENSION (I.F.S.) soaking up road shock and vibration, 


the truck lasts longer, goes extra thousands of miles before trade-in. Drive one J cHevRoler | 
of these, too... . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


FOR YOU 
AND THE LOAD 













Only with a Ford Select-O-Speed 
tractor can you shift to any gear 
witHout clutching, without stop- 
ping. You have 10 forward and 
2 reverse speeds at your instant 
command. With just a simple 
flick of the wrist you can shift 
to amy gear at any time. 


Sect 


Sees 


“Especially good in combining. When you 
come to a ditch you do not have to stop. Just 
shift down on the go and ease on through. 
Using the pulley is easy. Line up with the belt 
and put it in _ and you are ready to go. The 
live PTO is fine to throw corn picker in and 
out of gear across the end of the field without 


stopping.” = __ Orland Roll, Circleville, Ohio 


pmerans 






































“We find Select-O-Speed is a tremendous ad- 
vantage when spraying in an orchard, since we 
can reduce or increase speed in accordance with 
wind conditions, row widths, and tree sizes, 
without stopping or clutching and without 
affecting the power take off speed of the 


spray unit.” _ 541] Ungerman, Gridley, Calif. 


“Tops for corn picking! Select-O-Speed saves 
wear and abuse to tractor and picker, and 
eliminates operator fatigue. I have picked 8000 
bushels of corn with my Ford Select-O-Speed 
diesel tractor and Ford mounted picker—only 
$10.88 for diesel fuel.” 


—Ed Weiss, Virginia, Neb. 


“This tractor handles the PTO better than any 

tractor I ever used, especially combining peas 
‘in deep sand where I have to shift to a lower 
speed and keep the RPM up on the combine. 
It’s easy to do with Select-O-Speed.” 


—Emerick J. Wiatnek, Falls City, Texas 





FORD SIECT-O-SPEED im 


TRACTORS 


Shift to any speed on-the-go! 

















Lay 













6 Million Hours of 


“Our farm is. creek and river bottom land 
with low wet spots. The Select-O-Speed is a 
honey in getting through these wet spots. We 
hape to replace all our tractors with Select-O- 
Speed diesels. We don’t worry about fuel in 
the tractor for three days when baling hay.” 


—Scott Blagg, Forrest City, Ark. 


“I do a lot of custom baling. Shifting on the go 
lets me slow down for big windrows and s 
up for light windrows. There is less strain on 
the baler. That means less time lost for plug- 
ging up and less breakdowns. I’d say that 
Select-O-Speed saves me as much as 30 days in 
a 150 day baling season.” 

—B, M. Orr, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


“I use my Ford Select-O-Speed on all kinds of 
heavy farm work— plowing, running field 
chopper, baler and corn picker. It has ample 
power and being able to shift on the go means 
that all implements are run to capacity. I 
wouldn’t consider having a tractor without it. 


—John Haier, Eden, N.Y. 


“For many years I have wanted a tractor that 
would shift on the go, so I could meet varyiq 

soil and crop conditions. I found that, an 

more, in my new Ford Select-O-Speed tractof. 
I’'d recommend a Ford Select-O-Speed tractof 
to my best friends.” 


—Reuben Olson, Alexandria, Minn, 
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“Cold weather operation is a breeze now 
compared to the hard shifting of the old type 
transmissions. I save time in the field and save 
on fuel costs as well. Helps keep from tearing 
up PTO equipment, too.” 

—William Kuseske, Kimball, Minn. 


“All our men prefer driving our Ford Select- 
O-Speed over the other tractors. We do all our 
plowing in 7th and 8th gear and for power 
take off work it’s tops. We pulled our PTO 
ensilage harvester in 6th gear in a field where 
the corn was yielding over 25 tons per acre. 
We can do more work faster and easier than 


— —Chris Lorenz, Greeley, Col. 


“My boys operate our tractor a great deal and 
Select-O-Speed makes it much easier and safer 
for them. When changing gears on hills, there’s 
no worry of the tractor running back or get- 
ting away from them.” 

—C. D. Green, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 


“My 871 Select-O-Speed has no equal on PTO 
operations. Changing speeds for crop condi- 
tions and on headlands without stopping is a 
real time-saving advantage. The high road 
speed is a real timesaver when exchanging 
work on farms. This is the only tractor I will 
let my boy operate.” 

—E, E. M., St. Croix Falls, Wisc. 


hactor Performance! 


“Thanks for keeping Ford’s short wheelbase. 
This, plus the Select-O-Speed transmission, 
makes it the most usable tractor ever.” 


—Robert Leigh, Webster, N.Y. 


“The best thing about the Select-O-Speed is 
shifting on the go to match the load. You can 
pull a loaded wagon with the ground pretty 
soft. More economical on fuel, too.” 


—Howard Weatherhead, Clyde, Kansas 


“I recently purchased a Ford Select-O-Speed. 
Have used it about 800 hours on general farm 
work including much PTO operation. This 
tractor has proven all that has been claimed for 
it, and I would buy another, if my farm re- 
quirements needed.” 

—James T. Harris, Rutherford, Tenn. 


LEADS IN FARM PROGRESS 














A Three-Act Presentation of the 
Rural Church and Its Mission 


By Rev. James W. Sells 
Rural Church Editor 


ACT | 
A Firm Foundation 


Scene 1—Time: Eighteen hun- 
dreds, a summer preaching Sun- 
day; place, Bethany. 

“Great is the Lord, and greatly 
to be praised in the city of our 
God, in the mountain of his holi- 
ness.” —Psalm 48: 1. 

Come with me to Bethany, a 
country church in North Caro- 
lina, and let’s watch the crowd 
gather. Some are coming in wag- 
ons, some on horseback, some 
walking, and the more well-to-do 
in buggies. Men over there un- 
der the trees are swapping farm 
talk and speculating on prices of 
crops. Inside, women are visit- 
ing with each other. 

The preacher shakes hands 
with every person, calls his name, 
and asks about his health. 

On such a Sunday you might 
have noticed a quiet, observant 
youth mingling with his parents, 
friends, and kinsfolk at Bethany 
on a preaching day. 


Scene 2—Last fall I visited this 
young man who on Jan. 10, 
1961 became 80 years of age. 
Now Senior Editor and Chair- 
man of the Board of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Dr. Clarence 
Poe has become one of the most 
influential men in the South. 

Through these years The Pro- 
gressive Farmer stressed the bet- 
terment of the rural South, the 
importance of quality education, 
and the necessity of strong rural 
churches. Whence came such a 
strong Christian faith as he and 
his co-workers have shown and 
which made his magazine wel- 
come in every home because of 
emphasis on character, high 
ideals, honor, honesty, peace, and 
love of God as expressed in 
service to fellow man? Dr. Poe 
said these things of the country 
churches of his boyhood: 

“The country church was the 
force of greatest influence in the 
community. The small rural 
school was also a constructive 
force. The country church found 
its strength for creating moral 
character and developing people 
through such ideas as these: 


The Progressive Farmer 


Seventy-Five Years Plus 
In Southern Country Churches 


“1. Christ-centered gospel 
preaching with a result of moral 
living. 

“2. Recognition of everyday men 


and women members as persons of 
ability and capacity for moral lead- 
ership. They took active part in life 
and work of the church. 


“3. Informality. People met be- 
fore church, visited after church.” 

In country churches, like the one 
Clarence Poe describes, people felt 
themselves a part of something of 
worth and eternal significance that 
overshadowed their lives of daily 
toil and earthly sorrow. At Bethany 
one met the best people he knew in 
the best place he knew. Through 








TODAY'S THRIFTIEST, MOST RUGGED TRUCK ENGINE... THE NEW vl 


The arrows in the picture point to five reasons why the new 
GMC V-6 is built to outwork comparable farm truck 
engines . . . and cost less to operate and maintain. Farmers 
tell us it’s the toughest, thriftiest truck engine they’ve ever 
driven. Ask somebody who’s got one. Thousands of GMC 
V-6’s are now working on farms. 

The V-6 is no ordinary truck engine. It was born on the 
great day GMC broke with tradition, threw out the old ideas, 


1. 33% MORE COOLING AREA 
around valves and pistons 
eliminate life-killing “hot 
spots’’.. 
the life of the engine. 


From 4-ton to 60-ton ... 








. and greatly extend 


and came up with more advancements in engines, chass# 
and cabs than farmers had seen in 20 years! 


You can see this new engine, and everything else thi! 
makes GMCs better farm trucks, at your GMC Dealer. . 
listed in the Yellow Pages. GMC Truck & Coach . ++ 


General Motors Division, Pontiac, Michigan. 


eel 


2. MOST RIGID BLOCK of 
gas engine its size; has 


centerline. Adds strength a 
life for engine componenls 


General Motors leads the way: 
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3. SHORTEST STROKE of any 
comparable engine means 
more usable power, less fric- 
tion, longer engine life, and 
much better fuel economy. 





this experience he came to know 
God as a personal Saviour and Lord 
of his life. 


ACT Il 
Long Road of Progress 
What shall we say of today’s ru- 
ral church? Dr. Garland Hendricks, 
professor of rural church at South- 
eastern Baptist Seminary, Wake 





Forest, N. C., recently returned 
from several months in India. He 
was the first “Rural Minister of the 
Year” named from North Carolina. 
Let’s take a look through his eyes: 

The church has a world mission 
and message of good news. De- 
liverance from sin comes before 
abundance of possessions... . 
Throughout the world atheism and 


secularism make evangelism neces- 
sary. ... Better travel and commu- 
nication have enlarged service areas 
of the church. . . . Moral conditions 
around the world demand the gos- 
pel be applied in everyday life... . 
Advances in theological education 
provide a chance for the local 
church to have trained ministry and 
better understanding of God’s truth. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 











4. CRANKSHAFT TWICE AS 
HUSKY as comparable V-8’s. 
Has largest bearing areas of 
any engine its size which 
reduces wear and repair bills. 


5. SHORT INDIVIDUAL INTAKE 
MANIFOLD INLETS assure 
equal gas-air mixture to each 
cylinder for maximum econ- 
omy from every drop of fuel. 


FROM THE BIG GMC BREAKTHROUGH COMES 


THE TRUCK 
TRIUMPH 
OF THE 60's 








GMC PICKUPS are loaded with extra values 
included in the basic truck price. Inspect, test- 
drive and compare. 34 pickup combinations 
from which to choose to suit your exact needs. 





INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION with torsion 
bar springs gives you a ride like a car. It saves 
wear and tear on truck, load and driver. Only 


GMC offers both IFS and V-6 engine! 
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STAKES WITH EXTRA VALUES... real hardwood 
floor with steel-skid strips; safe, interlocking 
stake corners; foam rubber seat is standard. 
You get 4 coats of protective finish, not 2 or 3. 








ACT Ill 


“Push the Walls Back” 

What is the future for Beth- 
anies, Mt. Pleasants, Shilohs, and 
thousands of small rural churches 
in the South and Southwest for 
the next 25 years? After 5O years 
as part of the life and work of 
these and 15 years of visiting and 
writing about them for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, here is what I 
can imagine: 

1. Farm and rural nonfarm 
people will demand a better edu- 
cated, trained ministry, and will 
be able to support such a minis- 
try and the institutions which will 
provide these. 

2. These years will be marked 
by growing emphasis on steward- 
ship. This will not relate to mon- 
ey alone. It will call for steward- 
ship of the church in service to 
the community . . . of people as 
they relate talent and ability to 
work of the church . . . of natu- 
ral resources. 

3. There will be emphasis on 
“mission” of the church in the 
community, nation, and world. 
There will be more cooperative 
activity among denominational 
leaders and local churches. 

4. There will be greater use 
of modern means of educating 
people to the meaning of Chris- 
tian living. We are using slides, 
maps, and motion pictures now. 
Soon we will be using tape re- 
corders to bring voices of great 
teachers into our churches and 
classrooms. Within 20 years 
many churches will use not only 
closed-circuit television for teach- 
ing, but also video-tape ma- 
chines. Drama will be a means 
of education and worship. 

5. The church will more and 
more become the center of moti- 
vation for life and work in the 
community. With more people 
everywhere it will meet the need 
for fellowship and a sense of per- 
sonal worth through “belonging.” 

6. “Partnership projects” will 
tie rural churches of the South 
with rural churches in South 
America, India, and all Asia. 
There will be projects such as 
one church adopting a church in 
another land to pray for and, 
through exchange of information 
and financial help, to support 
each other. 

7. Use of retired men and 
women trained for special tasks 
will give every church a compe- 
tent staff of devoted workers. 

8. Absolute necessity of dis- 
ciplined religious living will make 
possible permanent peace for all 
men everywhere, will help’ rural 
churches become a part of na- 
tional and international life. 

God has a lot of work yet to 
be done. Bethany and Mt. Pleas- 
ant have their work to do as they 
seek to fulfill His mission on 
earth. 
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With his foresight and fine horse, Ben Quay at the starting 
line knew he could beat the other “‘boomers’”’ to claim the 


land and way of life he wanted. .. . He hadn’t counted on 


"he 





anyone stealing ‘his’ land—or his heart. 


Tue Oklahoma sun edged blood 
red out of daybreak and peered 
warily over the wind-whipped 
prairie grass of the Cherokee 
Strip. 

It’s like it knows, Ben Quay 
thought wryly, strapping his bed 
roll on his claybank stallion. /t’s 
like the sun knows what’s fixing 
to bust loose at noon, and it’s 
skittish over making its climb. 

He turned back to his dying 
campfire and savored the last of 
his coffee, a lean, raw-boned man 
of 25 with weather-wheatened 
hair over eyes of plow-point gray. 
Dispassionately he studied his fel- 
low “boomers,” the milling thou- 
sands readying to make the race 

for the homesteading 
claims of the Chero- 
kee Strip. He’d been 
camped here with 
them for nearly a 
week now, standing 
in line to register for 
the run, then waiting 
out the dragging, 
drouth-seared min- 
utes until today— 


Saturday, Sept. 16, 1893. 

Talk was that there were more 
than 25,000 boomers here on the 
east border of the Strip, and as 
many or more along the north, 
south, and west boundaries. Over 
100,000 people racing for less 
than a third as many quarter- 
section claims, and every soul of 
them certain he’d be one of the 
get-there-firsters. 

With me, it’s pure fact, he 
thought, smiling grimly. I’ve got 
my claim picked out, and the 
horse that'll put me there ahead 
of the pack. 

He shoved to his feet and 
scanned the boomer camp. There 
were granger families by the wag- 
onload, folks foreclosed off east- 
ern and midwestern farms by the 
recent bank panic, and leathery 
southwesterners who’d lost their 
spreads to the drouth. The land 
hungry, young and old, were here 
from everywhere, readying wag- 
ons, buckboards, carts, surreys, 
and even bicycles for the race. 
And a few would make their piti- 
ful bids afoot. 


“Wisdom, Mrs. Innis, would be for you and Lon to head 
straight back to Kentucky,” he said flatly. “In the 
run of ’89 a sight of folks got trampled to death, and 
this one’s bound to kill a lot more.” 
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There’d be horsemen aplenty, 
too, of course, riders like him 
who were born to the land and 
knew how to work it, and frisky- 
blooded bucks who were here 
mainly because it was a horserace 
—a red-eyed whopper of a horse- 
race with over 200 miles of start- 
ing line. 

And there’d be more than a 
few women at the reins. 

He glanced toward the Innis 
campsite, next to his and just a 
few yards away. Rosa Innis was 
trying to get some breakfast down 
her flame-shocked, 6-year-old 
son, Lon. She was in her early 
twenties, a lithe, strong woman 
with shining, cinnamon-colored 
hair and lake-blue eyes that were 
deep shadowed with sorrow. She 
was no pure beauty, maybe, but 
Rosa Innis was a comely woman. 
And she’d be more than comely 
if she smiled easier. 

It was from Lon and his little- 
boy chatter that he’d gleaned 
what he knew of the Innises; they 
were from Kentucky, and Rosa’s 
husband had been killed in a grist 
mill accident. Rosa Innis had 
volunteered nothing about her- 
self. 

Becky, now, he thought, wait- 
ing out the bitter stab of remem- 
brance. Becky was as talky as a 
brook in a breeze. She made a 
mountain of promises to wait for 
me to get back on my feet after 
I lost the home place, then she up 
and married Walt Mahaffey be- 
fore the sheriff's auction was 
three weeks over. 

He wheeled abruptly and load- 
ed the last of his gear on the clay- 
bank. Finished, he scuffed out 
his fire and led the claybank to- 
ward the Innises. 

“Looky here, Mr. Quay,” Lon 
whooped, whipping a blue silk 
scarf out of his jeans pocket. “Ma 
wore this at her and Pa’s wed- 
ding, and we’re going to fly it on 
our homestead for our claim flag. 
What do you aim to use?” 

“My best and only bandanna,” 
he said, grinning down at the ex- 
cited, shiny-eyed boy. “Gave it 
a special scrubbing for the occa- 
sion.” 

With Lon trotting at his heels, 
he moved on to Rosa Innis at the 
Innis “chariot,” a spring wagon 
stripped down to two wheels and 
hitched up to their roan gelding. 
The two wheelers could outrace 
almost anything that rolled, and 
Rosa Innis had made hers out of 
the wagon that had brought her 
and Lon here from Kentucky. 

“I see you’re ready to ride, Mr. 
Quay, and it’s not 6 o’clock yet,” 
Rosa Innis said. “Are you going 
out to the starting line six full 
hours before startingtime?” 

He nodded. ‘While I can still 
find some front-line space.” 

“Reckon it would be wisdom 





for Lon and me to get out to the 
starting line too, then,” she said. 

“Wisdom, Mrs. Innis, would be 
for you and Lon to head straight 
back to Kentucky,” he said flatly. 
“In the run of ’89 a sight of folks 
got trampled to death, and this one’s 
bound to kill a lot more.” 

She stiffened, studying him silent- 


and I’m well able to take care of 
myself and my son. Back in Ken- 
tucky my husband and I were rent- 
ers, and my husband killed himself 
trying to put by enough money to 
get us here for the run, working his 
days on the farm and his nights at 
the mill until he was just too bone 
weary to be careful. With his dying 
breath he told me to make the run 


without him so I could raise his son 
on Innis land. And there’s mighty 
little I wouldn’t risk to make it hap- 
pen.” 

“Risk it, then,” Ben said tightly. 
“But I'll be up front in the horse 
lines. You'll be in the wagon ranks 
to the rear. There won’t be any way 
that I can look out for you.” 








ly. “I’m a good driver, Mr. Quay, 


(Continued on page 70) 








Here modern science makes certain the nu- 
tritional dependability of Wayne Feeds... 
available to you in programs fitted to your 
needs for the most efficient production of 
meat, milk and eggs. 


Trained feed specialists continue this never- 
ending research, working with thousands of 
birds and animals, testing combinations of 
the highest quality ingredients that are avail- 
able. They utilize vast technical experience 
and skills to develop and control every step 
in the process of modern feed formulation, 
seeking out worthwhile nutritional advances 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Ill. ° 


Mason City, la. ° Omaha, Neb. ° Buffalo, N.Y. 


Mills at: Guntersville, Ala. ~ 
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Wayne Feeds Research Farm, North Unit, Libertyville, Ul. 


ASSURES WAYNE FEED DEPENDABILITY 


and proving their feed-lot performance by 
critical chemical, biological and practical farm 
feeding tests. 


Precise manufacturing methods and quality 
control standards at modern Wayne Feed 
Plants further assure that the formula will per- 
form as predicted on your farm. 


This dependability is certified by the “IQ” 
(Ingredient Quality) seal on every Wayne Feed 
product. It is a pledge that you are continually 
receiving all the benefits that modern feed 
science can provide. See your nearby Wayne 
Dealer today. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
BUILDERS OF TOMORROW'S FEEDS...TODAY! 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Gainesville, Ga. e Peoria, Ill. 


Everson, Pa. ° Memphis, Tenn. . 
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Five-gallon fuel test shows 


16 MORE 160-ROD ROWS 
WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS D-17 


When you compare today’s powerful new tractors 
with four-row cultivators side by side in the field, 
results can be a real eye-opener. 

In the soybean field shown, the Allis-Chalmers 
D-17 with TRACTION BoosTER system out- 
cultivated its heavy competitor nearly 4 rounds 
to every 3 on the same amount of fuel. . . 16 
more 160-rod rows starting with 5 gallons in 
each tractor. 


The Allis-Chalmers D-17 is lighter on its feet 

. more than 1) tons lighter . . . with new 
TRACTION BoosTER system that has wider range. 
Coupled with the easy-steering, rear-mounted 
cultivator, you gain traction automatically when 
needed . . . without needless gas-gobbling weight. 
And ... with the rear-mounted cultivator, you 
unhitch and switch to other tractor work—in a 
minute’s time. 


Team up to beat the 


weather... and the cost 


Stay out ahead with the 
D-17 Tractor and matching 
equipment . . . 4-bottom 
plow, 2, 4, or 6-row planting 
and cultivating equipment. 
The exclusive Power Direc- 
tor’ (the Big Stick) controls 
eight speeds forward in two 
ranges. You match power 
and traction to every load. 
Ask your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer to demonstrate. 


Sight down the row ahead 


Center the front axle guide of 
your D-Series tractor on the row 
ahead. The new rear-mounted 
Allis-Chalmers cultivator trails 
accurately —on hillsides, contour 
or gh. obama & Heavy-duty 
gangs and parallel linkage provide 
the same close, thorough work 
as a front-mounted cultivator. 
SNAP-COUPLER hitch leads accu- 
rately, easily from a single point 
... without constant steering cor- 
rection. 


TRACTION BoosTER and SNAP-CouPLER are 


Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
Ask your dealer about the Allis-Chalmers plan 


to finance your time purchase of farm equipment. 


Get the dollar-making difference with ALLE >-€ it ALMERS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Seana cares earth cage tape eee 
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Freshen in the Fall 

During the “base setting” pe- 
riod next fall, dairymen will be 
looking for fresh cows. Cows and 
heifers bred in February and 
March will freshen in November 
and December. 

Experienced dairymen say it’s 
difficult and often expensive to 
change freshening season of a 
mature cow. It’s simpler to breed 
heifers so they drop their first 
calves in the fall. With luck, 
you'll have a fall-freshening cow 
all during her productive life. 
Higher price you get for fall milk, 
plus a larger base, will more than 
pay for extra feed to grow out 
heifers bred to freshen before 
they are two years old. 


Give Cows Time To Eat 


High producers may not have 
time to eat their needed grain if 
rushed through the milking par- 
lor. A cow will eat from 2 to %4 
pound of grain per minute. If in 
the milking stall only four or five 
minutes, she’s getting 2 to 4 
pounds of feed per milking. If 
feeding ratio is 1 pound for each 
3 pounds of milk, cows giving 
over 24 to 30 pounds per day 
may not be getting enough. By 
leaving high producers in stall 
long enough to eat grain they 
need, youll be assured of con- 
tinued high production. 


Winter Weather and Mastitis 


Sudden changes in weather, 
warm to windy and cold, or rain 
or snow, lower a cow’s resistance 
to mastitis. And a mild case may 
become severe. Be on guard 
by: 

1. Using strip cup before 
milking each cow. 

2. Examining udders for 
swelling each day. 

3. Providing dry, well 
bedded loafing area. 

4. Rinsing teat cups in 
chlorine solution before 
milking each cow. 

5. Milking infected cows 
last. 


Some Bulk Tanks Too Big 


You may be losing money 
on your bulk milk tank be- 
cause it is not the right size, 


according to a study of _ blood in cattle as far as you can see. 


Dairy farmers who are expand- 
ing can justify using a tank with 
extra capacity. In fact, this is ad- 
visable provided production will 
catch up with tank capacity in a 
few years. But where a sizable 
increase in production within a 
few years is unlikely, it would be 
more profitable to buy a tank 
with a capacity only slightly 
larger than expected production 
during the high period. 


Milking Machines Lost Pull 


Low vacuum on milking ma- 
chines can be costly. Bob Par- 
kins, Gibson County, Tenn., re- 
lates this experience: 

“I knew it was taking us en- 
tirely too long to milk. After a 
few weeks, my patience exhaust- 
ed, I called the serviceman. He 
said the wings were worn on the 
rotor in the pump. 

“With a new pump we: 

1. Shortened our milking time 
1 hour—saved two hours a day. 

2. Washed the: pipeline with a 
more turbulent force. 

3. Saved feed. 

“This experience,” says Mr. 
Parkins, “called to our attention 
the need of having a vacuum 
gauge on line where it can be 
seen at all times.” 


Alfalfa Cheapest Milk Producer 


Alfalfa is the most economical 
hay for dairy cows, says a report 
from Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is more nutritious, and 
cows eat all the hay while they 
leave 25 to 50% of other hays 
offered. 


A Cow for Hot Climate 





In tests, an acre of alfalfa was 
about twice as profitable as other 
hay crops. Costs of establishing 
stands were charged against al- 
falfa; no establishment costs were 
charged to Johnson grass and 
Coastal Bermuda hays. Alfalfa 
stands were maintained three or 
four years. 

Alfalfa hay yields for five 
years at the station dairy farm 
have averaged 7,400 pounds per 
acre. Fertilizer cost much less 
than for highly fertilized Coastal 
Bermuda and Johnson grass hays. 
To get good alfalfa results, plant 
adapted varieties on suitable 
land. Apply phosphate, potash, 
and boron annually. 


Little More Milk in ’61 






ESTIMATED 196] TOTAL 
MILK PRODUCTION 
1S 127.1 BILLION 
POUNDS 


A slight increase in cow num- 
bers and heavier grain feeding 
will lead to a small increase in 
milk production, Feed Survey 
Committee of American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association pre- 
dicted. 


Breed Cows for Appetite 


To improve use of forage, 
breed dairy cows for appetite, 
advises New Mexico Extension 
Dairyman Borden Ells. Dairy sci- 
entists have found little difference 
in the ability of different cows to 
digest forage, but they have found 
important differences in appetite. 
Tests indicate the appetite for 
roughage is probably inher- 
ited. Cows with higher 
roughage appetites will pro- 
duce milk at a lower feed 
cost, Ells pointed out. 


New Disease Outbreak 


A new disease outbreak 
has been announced by the 
American Foundation for 
Animal Health. The dis- 
ease, infectious rhinotrach- 
eitis, is reported to have 
spread two-thirds across the 
United States since it was 
first detected early last year. 
Symptoms are: sudden and 


Some folks claim you can recognize Brahman severe drop in milk produc- 
If you think tion, drooling, nasal dis- 


tanks on dairy farms in _ that’s so, look at this heifer. You might think she’s charge, a deep cough, or 
Maryland. Only 8 of the 77 4 Purebred Jersey, but she isn’t. Actually, she’s 1/16 jogs of_appetite. 


dairy farmers studied were Brahman. She was top producer in Texas A. & M. 
using more than 80% of College studies on crossbred Jerseys and Brahmans. 

Milked twice daily for 305 days, she produced 11,152 
pounds milk and 502 pounds butterfat. It is probable 
she will add to that record this year. Objective of the 


their tanks’ capacity during 
high periods of production. 


The disease, causing large 
losses in both dairy and 
beef herds, can be halted if 
owners have herds vacci- 


Some were using much less program is to develop a strain of dairy cattle with mated. Call your veterinar- 
of their tank capacity than more heat tolerance, parasite resistance, and ulti- ian if any animals show 
this. mately higher milk production. 
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KEINE 


Poultry Netting has the _hori- 
zontal wires that keep it straight 
at the top, flat in the center, and 
tight at the bottom. Does Keyline 
cost more? No. Ask your dealer. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 
Keyline Poultry Netting e Red Brand® Fence 
and Barbed Wire e Red Top® Steel Fence Posts 
® Baler Wire @ Non-Climbable Fence 
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Thundering Earth 


(Continued from page 67) 


Her eyes widened slightly. “Why, on the claybank. She was right. He 


winning ride and a good claim.” 
“We wish you the same, Mr. 


of course you can’t, Mr. Quay. had no obligation to her or any other = Quay,” she said quietly. “And I’m be- 
There’s no mortal reason that you _living soul, and he wanted it that way. holden to you for your kindnesses to 


should feel obliged to.” 


“Try to find some starting line | Lon and me while we’ve been camped 


Strangely disturbed, he turned space out near that old buffalo wal- _here.” 


away from Rosa Innis and swung up _low, Mrs. Innis,” he said finally. “The 


Ben said his good-byes to Lon, 





best farming land is about 10 miles 
due west of there, along Remuda 
Creek. And I wish you and Lon a 
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FIELD-TESTING THE OLIVER 62 BALER 








Time: Lhr. 
Tons baled: 13.44 
Fuel cost: 3¢ 


per ton 





Under way only 16 minutes... 

and over 100 bales already. The 
Oliver 62 is working against a stop watch. 
Test is being conducted in a 20-acre alfalfa- 
clover field averaging over 34 of a ton per 
acre. Baler is running at a standard 70 
strokes a minute...at least 8 beats per bale. 
How much can it bale in 1 hour? How will 
it stack up against those claims for family- 
sized balers? 


Through a sharp turn and not 

a second lost. Oliver’s close- 
coupled, pivot-balanced PTO drive is the 
big time- and money-saver on square cor- 
ners. No power stoppage, no hay missed. 
Every 9 to 10 seconds—another bale weigh- 
ing about 70 pounds. 


How can the Oliver 62 hold 

that steady pace? Easily. Just 
look inside—at the patented Roto-Flo 
Feeder. Rotary tine bars insure positive, 
even flow of material. No plugging. Here’s 
continuous feeding—not intermittent fork- 
ing. Every bale is even in density, firm and 
full at the top. 


Wilt Time’s up—and up goes a new 
record! By count—384 bales... 
13.44 tons of hay ready for storage. And 
that penny-pinching Oliver tractor did the 
job on 2.3 gallons of 19¢ gas—only 3¢ per 
ton. Finally—the quality test. These leatier 
beats (handled gently but fast) are far richer 
in proteins and minerals. This is the way to 
put up better hay in a hurry. Isn’t it time 
for a new Oliver baler on your farm? 
Oliver Corporation, Chicago 6, Illinois. 








NOW! EARN 6% ON CASH OR TRADE 
_IVE ti 
DEALER 


Turn to your dependabie Oliver dealer 
when you need hurry-up service and 
genuine Oliver spare parts. 








touched his hat to Rosa Innis, and 
threaded the claybank through the 
teeming boomer camp. Clear of 
the camp finally, he loped the clay- 
bank north to the buffalo wallow. 
There were still some gaps along 
the miles of starting line, but 
boomers were streaming in from 
all directions and filling them up. 
There was some space left near the 
spot he’d picked, he saw gratefully. 
He maneuvered the claybank into 
it and drew rein, the claybank’s 
front hoofs smack on the starting 
line. He nodded to the riders on 
either side of him, a shiny-booted 
dude on a willow-legged thorough- 
bred, and a wiry trail hand astrad- 
dle a wirier cow pony, then he sat 
easy in the saddle and stared out 
at the sun-sheened prairie. 


H Is claim was just 6 or 8 miles be- 
yond the horizon, 160 virgin acres 
along Remuda Creek, sloping 
gently down from a cottonwood- 
shaded cabin site that overlooked 
every black-rich inch of it. He’d 
seen it first a year ago, riding line 
for a Texas outfit that had grazing 
rights in the Strip. It had been In- 
dian Territory then, Cherokee 
hunting grounds under federal 
treaty, but when he’d ridden up 
on it one sundown and squeezed 
its soil, his hunger to farm such 
land as that had actually arched 
his fingers with ache for the feel 
of a plow. 

For he hadn’t touched a plow 
since he’d lost his Arkansas home 
place, wiped out by a crop-killing 
hail and the debts his pa had 
heired him along with the farm. 
He’d headed blindly west after 
Becky married Walt Mahafiey, 
drifting from job to job, living for 
nothing but his own bitterness. 
Then when he heard that the Cher- 
okee Strip was to be opened for 
settlement, he’d worked, scraped, 
and saved to get ready for today. 


A fresh start on virgin land, he 
thought jubilantly. And I’m just a 
few miles and hours away from it 
now. 


HE stiffened suddenly, an icy chill 
crawling along his ribs. What if 
some “sooner” had his eye on that 
claim, some gun-jumping devil 
who’d sneaked into the Strip days 
ago? If this run was like the oth- 
ers, a pack of sooners had filtered 
through the guard soldiers’ lines. 
They’d lose their claims, of course, 
if it could be proved that they'd 
entered the Strip before official 
opening date, but proof was hard 
to come by. And proof or no, dis- 
puted claims were generally de- 
cided on the spot. And with lead. 

I’m ready for that, too, he 
thought grimly, rubbing the stock 
of his booted Winchester. 

He turned in the saddle and 
scanned the crowd for the Innises. 





He spotted them finally, in the 
front line of the wagon ranks. It 
was a good position. If Rosa In- 
nis broke clear from there, her 
chariot should keep her well ahead 
of trouble from the slower, heavy 
wagons. 


TENSELY, dismounting now and 
then to stretch his legs, he waited 
out the brittle hours. The early- 
morning breeze died, and the sun 
was a climbing, drouth-glazed ball 
of searing silver. The starting line 
swelled into a roaring, rib-to-el- 
bow mass of horses, vehicles, and 
humans, miles deep and miles 
long. Facing the line, edgy troop- 
ers manned their guard posts, 
sweat beaded with the knowledge 
that a premature break could kill 
the lot of them, helplessly tram- 
pled under wheels and hoofs. 

The minutes crawled toward 
noon. Ben dug deep in his stir- 
rups, riveting his eyes on the offi- 
cial starter, a trooper with a watch 
in one hand and a raised revolver 
in the other. Suddenly a great 
hush settled over the starting line, 
a rush of quiet that was somehow 
more startling than a clap of thun- 
der out of a cloudless sky. And in 
the heavy, crackling silence, the 
starting gun split the air like a can- 
non. 


THE claybank crossed the line in 
a leap, almost went down when the 
thoroughbred shied into him, but 
fought for his footing and hit an 
even stride. Ben held him in until 
the horse lines fanned out, then 
nudged him into a gallop that 
pulled him away from the pack. 
There were a few riders up ahead 
of him, men on racers mostly, but 
not more than a dozen-odd. 


He glanced back. A dense roll 
of dust nearly obscured the wagon 
lines, but he could see horses 
stumbling and going down, and 
people pitching out of wrecked 
rigs. Then he spotted the Innis 
chariot breaking out of the wall of 
dust and pulling swiftly away from 
the heavier wagons. Rosa Innis 
was driving skillfully, he saw, and 
was safely out of the worst of it. 

In a long, easy lope the clay- 
bank ate up the miles, slashing 
through the tall grass, jumping 
ditches and climbing banks with- 
out breaking stride. All around 
Ben the land trembled and 
groaned, thundering to the ground 
swell from the surging thousands 
behind. Panicked prairie game 
bolted and flew for their lives. 
Ahead of him the thoroughbreds 
went down, raced beyond their en- 
durance and dying from it. And 
there was nobody ahead of him, 
and the claybank still had strength 
to spare. 

Bearing steadily west, he sight- 
ed Remuda Creek finally, a wind- 


ing silver ribbon in the distance. He 
veered the claybank toward it, mak- 
ing for a gently dipping draw that 
cut through a long stretch of steep 
banks. The claybank slanted into the 
draw and fought through the tall, 
thick grass. He lurched suddenly and 
fell to his side, pitching Ben from the 


himself up and stood quietly. The 
grass had hidden an ugly ditch, Ben 
saw, and the claybank’s right fore- 
foot had caught the near edge of it. 
But he looked to be in good shape. 
Two riders were ahead of him now, 
streaking out of the northeast. Dry 
throated, knowing he couldn’t catch 


them, he watched them close in on 


saddle. Swearing, unhurt, Ben rolled 
the creek. Suddenly they swung right. 


to his feet. The claybank heaved 


Farming folks know the importance of a fresh dependable battery. When 
there’s work to be done and the weather’s right, powered equipment must start 

. .a dead battery means loss of crops, money and time. J Delco Dry Charge 
Batteries are the best farm “insurance” you can buy. They’re 100% fresh 
. . . come to life with all the power you pay for, ready for a long life of 
dependable service. And they’re built tough to take the punishment of hard 
farm use. §§ From light garden tractors to heavyweights, from combines to 
irrigation pumps, there’s a Delco Battery for every job. The rugged DELCO 
TRACTOR LINE offers a model for every popular tractor. For other 
equipment . . . combines, corn and cotton pickers, balers, big trucks . . . you 
need the extra reserve power of the DELCO EXTRA DUTY LINE. And 
for cars and lighter farm equipment, the famous DELCO DC-12 assures 
positive all-weather starting. MJ Your local Delco Battery supplier can rec- 
ommend the right Delco DC Battery for each of your needs. For sure starts 
tomorrow, replace with Delco today! 


DELCO...‘“‘A GOOD NAME FOR GOOD SERVICE!” 
DELCO ON TVI Watch “Stagecoach West” and “‘The Islanders” on ABC-TV 


Upstream. They were making for 
claims upstream from his! 

And it was his, he knew trium- 
phantly, and only minutes away. No- 
body could outride him now. He 
sloped up a rise and glanced back to 
see how closely he was pressed. For 
as far as he could see, the prairie was 
dotted with boomers, some still surg- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Thundering Earth 


(Continued from page 71) 


ing forward, and some stopped and 
staking claims. Rosa Innis was far 
out front of the wagons and pulling 
ahead of some of the horsemen. 

He drew rein suddenly and froze. 
Rosa Innis was veering toward the 


draw and the grass-hidden ditch that 
had thrown the claybank. In help- 
less horror he watched the chariot 
dip into the draw and pitch over out 
of sight. 

Lon jumped clear, got to his feet, 


and disappeared into the ditch. 


She’s all right, he told himself 


fiercely. Stunned, maybe, but not hurt 
bad. And somebody back there will 
help her. 


He scanned the prairie beyond the 


draw and went cold sick to the bone. 
A ragged line of heavy wagons rolled 
over the horizon. They were still a 
half mile or so away from the Innis 





PERFECT CIRCLE 
PISTON RINGS ARE 
BUILT TO TAKE IT 
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Moisture and acids formed by combustion can eat away 
piston rings, much as they eat away mufflers and tailpipes. 

Perfect Circle protects against this corrosive wear with 
extra-thick, solid chrome plating. For abnormally corro- 
Sive applications, special alloys are also used. And, Perfect 
Circle rings are even specially protected from corrosive 
skin acids during production, packing and installation. 

Perfect Circle rings are built to take the toughest engine 
wear. Insist on Perfect Circles—the most preferred 


piston rings in all the world. 


PERFECT_1..CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS - PRECISION CASTINGS - POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS - SPEEDOSTAT 
HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA « DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 





wreck, but there was a good 
chance that they’d make for the 
draw for the same reason he and 
Rosa Innis had—because it was 
the straightest route to the bottom 
land claims. 

She and Lon will climb clear of 
the draw before the wagons get 
there. Or the wagons will sight 
the wreck in time to turn. And 
anyhow, it’s their lookout, not 
mine. 


TIGHT jawed, he nudged the 
claybank forward and topped the 
rise. He could see his claim now, 
emerald acres easing up from the 
other side of the creek. He stared 
at it hungrily, cursed himself for a 
fool, then wheeled the claybank 
and pounded back toward the 
draw, admitting his chill certainty 
that the Innises probably couldn’t 
get clear of the draw in time. And 
even if they did, some of the wag- 
ons—all of them, maybe—would 
pile into the ditch and break to 
pieces. 

He reached the draw and round- 
ed the ditch, taking in the wreck 
with a glance. The chariot was 
overturned and the gelding dead 
of a broken neck. Rosa Innis’ arm 
was pinned under the seat. She 
was dazed but conscious, and Lon 
was struggling desperately, futile- 
ly, to pull her free. 

“Don’t move, either of you,” 
Ben shouted, then turned to face 
the thundering phalanx of onrush- 
ing wagons, frantically waving his 
hat. 

They can’t see my signal for 





- dust, he thought, tasting the acrid 


brass of fear. They’re going to 
run me down. 

Suddenly he heard the welcome 
screech of brakes. The lead wagon 
slowed until he led it safely past 
the ditch, then rolled on at full 
speed. Behind it the other wagons 
braked into single file and followed 
the first. 

Swinging out of the saddle, Ben 
leaped into the ditch, freed Rosa 
Innis from the overturned chariot, 
and helped her to her feet. 

“Anything broken?” he asked 
anxiously. “Are you anything 
worse than bruised?” 

“I don’t think so,” she said 
shakily. “I. . .” She broke off, her 
eyes darkening with despair. “You 
had to turn back,” she moaned. 


WorpDs of agreement, savage 
and slashing, leaped to his throat. 
With effort he fought them back. 
“Maybe it’s not too late,” he said 
tightly. “We’ll go on, soon as I’ve 
planted a broken wheel at the top 
of the draw as a slow-down warn- 
ing. I’ll- lighten the claybank’s 
pack so he can carry the three 
of us.” 
But it was too late, he saw bit- 
terly, when they reached the creek. 
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Meat Animals of 








the Future 





Will Be Selected From Facts, Not Fancy 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


A NEW YORK businessman advertised heifers 
from his Virginia and South Carolina farms as 
“stock that splits two-for-one every year.” He 
had in mind, of course, the time that heifers drop 
calves. 

Chances are gooc you may also be able one 
year soon to buy meat-animal breeding stock 
with guaranteed performance, insofar as rate of 
gain, feed conversion (pounds feed to make a 
pound of gain), and carcass quality are con- 
cerned. 

Even more fantastic is the possibility of buy- 
ing “eggs” to your specification of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep. These “eggs” (fertilized ova) will be 
transplanted into host females for growth, birth, 
and mothering. 

But as the old recipe for rabbit stew said: 
“You've first got to catch the rabbit... .” So, we 
first must find the superior stock. Much progress 
has been made during the last 10 years. 

“R.O.P. (Record of Performance) testing,” 
“production testing,” and “B.C.I.A. (Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association)” became familiar 
terms to thinking beef cattle producers during 
the nineteen fifties. 

There are now 19 Land-Grant colleges in as 
many states and a number of private agencies 
working in a scientific way to find superior per- 
forming cattle. Thousands of bulls and possibly 
as many as a half-million females are being 
checked each year. 

As Carlton Corbin, Ada, Okla., president of 
Beef Cattle Performance Registry International, 
put it: “We are engaged in writing a book of 
individual cattle records. 


“The steer is our ultimate goal,” says Mr. 
Corbin. “Everything in the cattle business must 
be measured by the steer. It is generally accept- 
ed in cow country that a 2’2-pound daily gain 
from birth to market is satisfactory as a steer 
goal. In order to get this, we need to use bulls 
that average near 3 pounds a day gain from 
birth, including birth weight. We have proved 
these gains can be had without dropping any- 
thing in the way of quality or conformation. 

“The highest gaining cattle in the shortest 
time were bull calves weighing an average of 
540 pounds at 205 days off their mothers and 
grass—no creep. Fed 140 days, they reached a 
total weight of 1,060 pounds in less than a year’s 
time. Steers would be expected to weigh about 
50 pounds less, ideal for today’s market,” says 
Mr. Corbin. 

Exact details of testing vary a little between 
points, but in general call for these steps: 

1. Identify each cow by brand or neck chain. 

2. Record birth date and sex of each calf 
(some programs also keep birth weights) and 
identify calf by ear tattoo or tag. 

3. Weigh each calf at weaning (205 days) 
and record weight by tattoo number. Adjust 
weight for age of dam and sex of calf (county 


agents and state college specialists can furnish 
table for adjusting weights). 

4. Have calves graded by competent, un- 
biased graders. 

Many other examples of a similar nature 
could be cited. George Litton, head of animal 
husbandry department at VPI, estimates, “It 
would be possible to add 6 million pounds of 
extra beef to Virginia’s production without add- 
ing one extra cow, if bulls with superior gain 
tested records were used.” 


Hog growers started even earlier than beef 
cattle people to set up procedures for finding 
superior stock. Much publicity was given their 
“Ton-Litter” contests back in the late nineteen 
twenties. Just as the name implies, their object 
was to get one litter of pigs to a total weight of 
2,000 in 180 days or less. 

As eating habits changed, it was soon found 
that red meat, not fat, should be our goal in 
pork. Fortunate, indeed, were we in finding 
meatiness could be bred in at no sacrifice in 
weight for age or gaining ability. Actually, the 
opposite is more often than not the case. Lean, 
meat-type hogs gain faster on less feed than the 
“fatties.” 

Purebred swine associations have taken the 
lead in promoting carcass quality and feeding 
efficiency of breeds they represent. As early as 
1946, certification programs were set up to rec- 
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Pigs being weighed for gain rates and checked for back fat thickness at Maryland’s Swine Testing 


ognize sows that farrowed and raised large lit- 
ters of fast-gaining pigs yielding superior car- 
casses. Boars that sired these litters were also 
recognized. 

Perhaps the goals of Dr. H. O. Hetzer, head 
of swine breeding work for USDA at Beltsville, 
Md., are as good guidelines as we have on per- 
formance. He suggests we strive for: 

1. Sows and gilts that raise two litters yearly 
of at least eight pigs each. 

2. Litters that weigh at 56-day weaning age 
at least 275 pounds from gilts and 320 pounds 
from sows. 

3. Pigs to reach market weight of 200 to 
225 pounds in five months or less. 

4. On feed efficiency, Dr. Hetzer says they 
average 100 pounds’ gain from 330 pounds feed 
at Beltsville . . . some stations do as well as 100 
pounds from 250 pounds feed .. . but national 
average is probably 100:400. 


In meat yield, 50% of chilled dress carcass 
weight should be in primal cuts of ham, loin, 
bacon, shoulder butt, and picnic ham. Back fat 
thickness should be in 1.1- to 1.8-inch range .. . 
loin-eye measure, 3.75 square inches or better. 

Once having found enough of these kinds, 
we can multiply them in a hurry. As has been 
reported in The Progressive Farmer several times 
recently, we are probably on the threshold of 
wide-scale use of artificial insemination in hogs. 





Station at Trappe—first of its kind to be established east of the Ohio River. 


















































































Thundering Earth 


(Continued from page 71) 


ing forward, and some stopped and 
staking claims. Rosa Innis was far 
out front of the wagons and pulling 
ahead of some of the horsemen. 

He drew rein suddenly and froze. 
Rosa Innis was veering toward the 


draw and the grass-hidden ditch that 
had thrown the claybank. In help- 
less horror he watched the chariot 
dip into the draw and pitch over out 
of sight. 

Lon jumped clear, got to his feet, 


and disappeared into the ditch. 

She’s all right, he told himself 
fiercely. Stunned, maybe, but not hurt 
bad. And somebody back there will 
help her. 

He scanned the prairie beyond the 
draw and went cold sick to the bone. 
A ragged line of heavy wagons rolled 
over the horizon. They were still a 
half mile or so away from the Innis 





PERFECT CIRCLE 
PISTON RINGS ARE 
BUILT TO TAKE IT 





Moisture and acids formed by combustion can eat away 
piston rings, much as they eat away mufflers and tailpipes. 


Perfect Circle protects against this corrosive wear with 


extra-thick, solid chrome plating. For abnormally corro- 


sive applications, special alloys are also used. And, Perfect 
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piston rings in all the world. 
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wreck, but there was a good 
chance that they’d make for the 
draw for the same reason he and 
Rosa Innis had—because it was 
the straightest route to the bottom 
land claims. 

She and Lon will climb clear of 
the draw before the wagons get 
there. Or the wagons will sight 
the wreck in time to turn. And 
anyhow, it’s their lookout, not 
mine. 


TIGHT jawed, he nudged the 
claybank forward and topped the 
rise. He could see his claim now, 
emerald acres easing up from the 
other side of the creek. He stared 
at it hungrily, cursed himself for a 
fool, then wheeled the claybank 
and pounded back toward the 
draw, admitting his chill certainty 
that the Innises probably couldn’t 
get clear of the draw in time. And 
even if they did, some of the wag- 
ons—all of them, maybe—would 
pile into the ditch and break to 
pieces. 

He reached the draw and round- 
ed the ditch, taking in the wreck 
with a glance. The chariot was 
overturned and the gelding dead 
of a broken neck. Rosa Innis’ arm 
was pinned under the seat. She 
was dazed but conscious, and Lon 
was struggling desperately, futile- 
ly, to pull her free. 

“Don’t move, either of you,” 
Ben shouted, then turned to face 
the thundering phalanx of onrush- 
ing wagons, frantically waving his 
hat. 

They can’t see my signal for 





- dust, he thought, tasting the acrid 


brass of fear. They’re going to 


run me down. 

Suddenly he heard the welcome 
screech of brakes. The lead wagon 
slowed until he led it safely past 
the ditch, then rolled on at full 
speed. Behind it the other wagons 
braked into single file and followed 
the first. 

Swinging out of the saddle, Ben 
leaped into the ditch, freed Rosa 
Innis from the overturned chariot, 
and helped her to her feet. 

“Anything broken?” he asked 
anxiously. “Are you anything 
worse than bruised?” 

“I don’t think so,” she said 
shakily. “I. . .”” She broke off, her 
eyes darkening with despair. “You 
had to turn back,” she moaned. 


WoRDS of agreement, savage 
and slashing, leaped to his throat. 
With effort he fought them back. 
“Maybe it’s not too late,” he said 
tightly. ‘““We’ll go on, soon as I’ve 
planted a broken wheel at the top 
of the draw as a slow-down warnt- 
ing. I'll lighten the claybank’s 
pack so he can carry the three 
of us.” 
But it was too late, he saw bit- 
terly, when they reached the creek. 
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Meat Animals of 








the Future 





Will Be Selected From Facts, Not Fancy 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


A NEW YORK businessman advertised heifers 
from his Virginia and South Carolina farms as 
“stock that splits two-for-one every year.” He 
had in mind, of course, the time that heifers drop 
calves. 

Chances are good you may also be able one 
year soon to buy meat-animal breeding stock 
with guaranteed performance, insofar as rate of 
gain, feed conversion (pounds feed to make a 
pound of gain),.and carcass quality are con- 
cerned. 

Even more fantastic is the possibility of buy- 
ing “eggs” to your specification of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep. These “eggs” (fertilized ova) will be 
transplanted into host females for growth, birth, 
and mothering. 

But as the old recipe for rabbit stew said: 
“You've first got to catch the rabbit... .” So, we 
first must find the superior stock. Much progress 
has been made during the last 10 years. 

“R.O.P. (Record of Performance) testing,” 
“production testing,” and “B.C.I.A. (Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association)” became familiar 
terms to thinking beef cattle producers during 
the nineteen fifties. 

There are now 19 Land-Grant colleges in as 
many states and a number of private agencies 
working in a scientific way to find superior per- 
forming cattle. Thousands of bulls and possibly 
as many as a half-million females are being 
checked each year. 

As Carlton Corbin, Ada, Okla., president of 
Beef Cattle Performance Registry International, 
put it: “We are engaged in writing a book of 
individual cattle records. 


“The steer is our ultimate goal,” says Mr. 
Corbin. “Everything in the cattle business must 
be measured by the steer. It is generally accept- 
ed in cow country that a 2’2-pound daily gain 
from birth to market is satisfactory as a steer 
goal. In order to get this, we need to use bulls 
that average near 3 pounds a day gain from 
birth, including birth weight. We have proved 
these gains can be had without dropping any- 
thing in the way of quality or conformation. 

“The highest gaining cattle in the shortest 
time were bull calves weighing an average of 
540 pounds at 205 days off their mothers and 
grass—no creep. Fed 140 days, they reached a 
total weight of 1,060 pounds in less than a year’s 
time. Steers would be expected to weigh about 
50 pounds less, ideal for today’s market,” says 
Mr. Corbin. 

Exact details of testing vary a little between 
points, but in general call for these steps: 

1. Identify each cow by brand or neck chain. 

2. Record birth date and sex of each calf 
(some programs also keep birth weights) and 
identify calf by ear tattoo or tag. 

3. Weigh each calf at weaning (205 days) 
and record weight by tattoo number. Adjust 
weight for age of dam and sex of calf (county 


agents and state college specialists can furnish 
table for adjusting weights). 

4. Have calves graded by competent, un- 
biased graders. 

Many other examples of a similar nature 
could be cited. George Litton, head of animal 
husbandry department at VPI, estimates, “It 
would be possible to add 6 million pounds of 
extra beef to Virginia’s production without add- 
ing one extra cow, if bulls with superior gain 
tested records were used.” 


Hog growers started even earlier than beef 
cattle people to set up procedures for finding 
superior stock. Much publicity was given their 
“Ton-Litter” contests back in the late nineteen 
twenties. Just as the name implies, their object 
was to get one litter of pigs to a total weight of 
2,000 in 180 days or less. 

As eating habits changed, it was soon found 
that red meat, not fat, should be our goal in 
pork. Fortunate, indeed, were we in finding 
meatiness could be bred in at no sacrifice in 
weight for age or gaining ability. Actually, the 
opposite is more often than not the case. Lean, 
meat-type hogs gain faster on less feed than the 
“fatties.” 

Purebred swine associations have taken the 
lead in promoting carcass quality and feeding 
efficiency of breeds they represent. As early as 
1946, certification programs were set up to rec- 
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Pigs being weighed for gain rates and checked for back fat thickness at Maryland’s Swine Testing 


ognize sows that farrowed and raised large lit- 
ters of fast-gaining pigs yielding superior car- 
casses. Boars that sired these litters were also 
recognized. 

Perhaps the goals of Dr. H. O. Hetzer, head 
of swine breeding work for USDA at Beltsville, 
Md., are as good guidelines as we have on per- 
formance. He suggests we strive for: 

1. Sows and gilts that raise two litters yearly 
of at least eight pigs each. 

2. Litters that weigh at 56-day weaning age 
at least 275 pounds from gilts and 320 pounds 
from sows. 

3. Pigs to reach market weight of 200 to 
225 pounds in five months or less. 

4. On feed efficiency, Dr. Hetzer says they 
average 100 pounds’ gain from 330 pounds feed 
at Beltsville . . . some stations do as well as 100 
pounds from 250 pounds feed . . . but national 
average is probably 100:400. 


In meat yield, 50% of chilled dress carcass 
weight should be in primal cuts of ham, loin, 
bacon, shoulder butt, and picnic ham. Back fat 
thickness should be in 1.1- to 1.8-inch range. . . 
loin-eye measure, 3.75 square inches or better. 

Once having found enough of these kinds, 
we can multiply them in a hurry. As has been 
reported in The Progressive Farmer several times 
recently, we are probably on the threshold of 
wide-scale use of artificial insemination in hogs. 
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Station at Trappe—first of its kind to be established east of the Ohio River. 























Future Looks Bright for U.S. Farmers 


WITH an expected population 
jump to 250 million people in the 
United States within a quarter 
century, it is likely we'll need to 
grow 42% more food and 46% 
more nonfood farm products than 
we have been growing. 

That means we’ll likely need as 
much as 17 to 19 million bales of 
cotton or more a year, compared 
to 13.4 million bales yearly over 
the past 10 years and 16 million 
bales last year. 

Tobacco production may need 
to move 40% above the present 
2 billion pounds a year. 

Folks who buy products you 
grow are expected to have more 
money and higher living as time 
goes on. Because of this, some 
experts say the demand for food 
should increase more rapidly than 
growth in population. 

Others, however, point out that 
there has been little change in 
total pounds of food eaten per 
person in the last 25 years. There 
has been a change in what people 
eat. People now eat less cereal 
and potatoes — more of certain 
vegetables, fruits, and meats. 

Stomachs aren’t getting bigger; 
they’re just being filled with dif- 
ferent things. And there are more 
stomachs to fill. If present trends 
continue, here’s the way it looks 
for various foods: 

Citrus — Demand for grape- 
fruit is lessening. Demand for or- 
anges is expected to increase as 
low-income people get more mon- 
ey. Expected market for Florida 
oranges by 1985, perhaps 185 to 
190 million boxes. 

Dairy products— Though use 
of milk may continue a slow 
downward trend nationally, rising 
incomes in South will likely cal! 
for at least 40% more milk. Our 
consumption today is about half 
the national average. 

Poultry — More and more 
broilers are in the picture—1.7 
billion a year as compared to 1.2 
billion average over past three 
years. Need for turkeys is climb- 
ing faster than for some other 
foods, too. 

Eggs — Demand is increasing 
slower than population, but may 
increase faster for producers in 
the South. 

Vegetables—Leafy green, and 
yellow vegetable sales will out- 
strip population gains; tomatoes 
will do even better. 

Livestock—Big demand prob- 
ably will be for cattle, calves, and 
hogs rather than for sheep and 
lambs. And this demand for more 
meat on the table, especially beef, 
may increase at a faster rate than 
population as people get more 
money and upgrade their diets. 
Livestock products, in general, 
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show more response to income and 
price changes than do most crops. 

Marked increase in future live- 
stock production is the biggest job 
farmers face. Producing meat takes 
more land, labor, and other produc- 


tion goods than do field crops. Along 
with it goes a need for more rapid 
increases in hay and pasture yields. 

Increased future need for farm 
produce does not mean that every 
farmer will do better at farming 25 


years from now than in the past few 
years. Farms that lack capital and 
good management will continue to 
fall by the wayside. Good farmers, 
to be most successful, must keep up 
with trends such as those indicated 
here — must efficiently produce 
goods that folks with money in their 
pockets will want to buy. 

Vernon E., Miller. 





Now SWIFT'S 


The answer to your 


CROP FEEDING 
and PEST CONTROL 
needs... 


GROWER ASSISTANCE 


Your local Swift representative or 
dealer is ready to serve you in 
many ways: 

@ Help you plan a crop feeding 
and pest control program. 
Arrange for soil testing. 

Make specific plant food and 
pesticide recommendations. 
Assist you in making a side-by- 
side field comparison test on 
your farm. 

Help you check for destructive 
insects. 


one-source 
CROP SERVICE 


S ies farm service organization knows the complex 
business of farm plant foods and pesticides. They will help 
you develop a profitable plant food and pesticide program... 
that matches your individual needs. 

Your Swift men have up-to-the-minute knowledge from 
daily contacts with agricultural leaders and successful farmers. 
This knowledge, plus Swift’s own research and field test pro- 
grams, helps give you profitable crop-growing ideas. 

You would expect this service to be expensive, but it 


comes to you free from Swift. 


“BE SURE...CONSULT YOUR 
LOCAL SWIFT DEALER NOW” 
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Highlights of Farm History 


During Progressive Farmer’s Lifetime 


1887-1900 

1887: Congress passed 
Hatch Act for establishing ag- 
ricultural experiment stations 
in various states. . . . 1889: 
Department of Agriculture 
raised to Cabinet status; im- 
proved method of anthrax in- 
oculation. 1890: First 
found that “tick fever” was 
transmitted by cattle ticks and 
eradication program begun by 
Government; TB testing of 
dairy herds introduced; Bab- 
cock butterfat test devised; 
gasoline engines for stationary 
power. .. . 1892: Boll weevil 
crossed Rio Grande into Tex- 
as; first successful gasoline 
tractor: lead arsenate devel- 
oped as an insecticide. ... 
1895: First milking machine 
with pulsating suction. ... 
1896: First RFD route in U.S. 
established in West Virginia. 


1900-1910 

1900: First power sprayer 
operated by gasoline engine. 
. . - 1902: Farmers Union or- 
ganized in Texas; a chemical 
company began to manufac- 
ture and formulate chemicals 
for farm use; steel stanchions 
for dairy cows. . . . 1903: Gas 
traction engines first began to 
prove commercially successful; 
first successful hog cholera se- 
rum used. .. . 1905: Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture 
established. 1906: The 
word “tractor” came into use; 
first cow testing association 
(later DHIA) organized 
U.S... . 1907: First agent for 
boys’ club work appointed— 
W. H. Smith, Holmes County, 
Miss. . . . 1908: First gasoline 
track-type tractor; President 
Roosevelt’s Country Life 
Commission established. ... 
1909: Corn picker on market. 


1910-1920 

1910: Girls’ club work be- 
gun in South Carolina by 
Marie E. Cromer; electric wa- 
ter systems produced in quan- 
tity; colony-type heated brood- 
er for baby chicks... . 1911: 
First Farm Bureau formed 
(Broome County, N. Y.).... 
1912: Rotary hoe produced 
commercially. .. . 1913: 
Frameless or unit design in 
farm tractors. ... 1914: Smith- 
Lever Act by Congress made 
modern farm and home agent 
system possible; Federal Gov- 
ernment began market report- 
ing; land leveler for irrigation 
farming. . . . 1916: Garden 
tractors introduced; Federal 
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Farm Loan Act put long-term 
farm financing on sound basis. 
. . . 1917: Smith-Hughes Act 
by Congress brought vocation- 
al agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to farm boys and girls; 
European corn borer discov- 
ered in Massachusetts; Lever 
Food and Fuel Control Act 
guaranteed minimum $2 per 
bushel for 1918 wheat crop. 
. . . 1918: First horse-drawn 
insecticide duster appeared. 
. . . 1919; Japanese beetles 
found in New Jersey; farm 
tractor power takeoff. 


1920-1930 

1920: Hammer mill intro- 
duced; American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation organized... . 
1921: First airplane used to 
control forest pests; Capper- 
Volstead Act gave coopera- 
tives full legal standing. .. . 
1922: First use of airplane in 
dusting cotton. ... 1924: 
Mounted-type tractor imple- 
ments appeared; cultivating or 
tricycle-type tractors intro- 
duced. . . . 1925: Cooperative 
hybrid corn breeding work 
started. .. . 1926: First hybrid 
seed corn company... . 1927: 
USDA meat inspection began; 
cotton picker invented. 


1930-1940 

1930: Portable sprinkler ir- 
rigation introduced; farm trac- 
tor equipped with power lift 
introduced. . . . 1931: First 
diesel- powered track-type 
tractor. . . . 1931-1937: De- 
velopment of pneumatic tires 
for tractors. . . . 1932: Field 
pickup baler introduced. .. . 
1933: Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act passed; Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act ap- 
proved. ... 1934: Dr. Charles 
Herty announced that news- 
print paper could be made 
from any species of Southern 
pine; diesel-powered tractors 
produced commercially. ... 
1935: Rural Electrification 
Administration created by 
President Franklin Roosevelt; 
Soil Conservation Service set 
up as successor to Soil Erosion 
Service. . . . 1936: Forage har- 
vester built commercially. .. . 
1936-1937: Small combines 
put on market. . 1936- 
1939: Tractors perfected to fit 
small farms. . . . 1937: Artifi- 
cial insemination of dairy cat- 
tle first begun in U.S.... 
1938: First barn hay dryer 
used on a farm near Florence, 
Ala.; self-propelled combines; 
value of phenothiazine as 


worm medicine for swine announced. 


1940-1950 


1940: Start of extensive develop- 


ment of preservation of food by freez- 
ing; automatic self-tying pickup baler 
introduced; Santa Gertrudis, first beef 
cattle breed originating in U. S., won 
official recognition. . . . 1941: Success- 
ful cotton picker built; first factory- 
built LP-Gas tractors. . . . 1942: DDT 
introduced into U. S.; first U. S. beef 
bull performance test started at Bal- 
morhea Substation, Texas Experiment 
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One source for all yc 


ALL SWIFT’S PLANT FOODS ARE SPECIALLY MADE h 
FOR YOUR LOCAL CROP AND SOIL CONDITIONS 


Soil and crop conditions naturally vary from farm to farm. That’s 
why the new line of SWIFT’S IMPROVED plant foods is tailored 
by the Swift factory in your area to fit your crop and soil conditions. 
As a bonus, Swift’s research has developed new plant foods forti- 
fied with extra essential growth elements. Swift's improved plant 
foods pack the wallop that makes crops respond . . . give you an 
extra bulge in your pocketbook at harvest time. 

See your local authorized Swift dealer right away. You will 
choose from a full line of Swift’s specialized money-makers .. . 
Blenn, Brimm, Pasturgro, Certified Formula, Bonro . . . or Red fc 
Steer. All are chemically-hitched in Swift’s exclusive FLO-FUSION 
process chamber . . . elements can’t shake out or separate during n 
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SPECIAL! 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Division ¢ So. Norfolk, V4 





Station. 1943: Commercial 
production of penicillin begun, 
widely used in veterinary medi- 
cine. . . . 1944: First large-scale 
distribution of Coastal Bermuda 
from Tifton, Ga., Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station. . 1945: 
DDD (TDE) insecticide and 2,4-D 
weed killer made available to 


herbicides introduced; chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides; hay 
crusher built commercially. 

1946: Silo unloader introduced; 
Farmers Home Administration 
Act replaced Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; Research and Mar- 
keting Act passed... . 1947: 
Equipment to apply fertilizer in 
vapor form (anhydrous ammonia). 





. . - 1949: Rural telephone pro- 
gram begun by REA. 


1950-1960 

1950: Sodland seeder intro- 
duced. . . . 1954: Corn head at- 
tachment for combines available 
commercially; social security ex- 
tended to farmers. .. . 1955: Rural 
Development Program begun by 





Government agencies to boost 
economy in certain areas... . 
1956: Soil Bank program author- 
ized. . . . 1957: Planter attach- 
ments to apply liquid fertilizers; 
Poultry Inspection Act passed... . 
1958: Sheller attachment for corn 
pickers; self-propelled baler. . . . 
1959: Screwworm eradicated in 
Florida by use of irradiated flies. 


farmers; selective (hormone type) 









hauling and spreading . . . your crops are fed uniformly. 

Remember, it’s the dollar difference at harvest time that counts. 

Your choice of SWIFT’S BULK or BAG SERVICE 
Take your choice... bag or bulk. Swift’s Plant Foods come to you 
in the way that best fits your operations. 

Swift’s new portable bulk bins eliminate bag costs . . . reduce 
labor and time to a minimum. Swift's bulk bins on your truck can 
be filled as often as you wish . . . ready for unloading at your 
convenience. 

Bulk truck spreading on your fields is available in many areas 

. easy as lifting your telephone. 

Either way, bag or bulk, you get the same high-quality plant 
foods from Swift. 

Let your Swift dealer assist you in determining the sensible 
method of applying plant foods on your place. 
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your plant food and pesticide needs...SWIFT 


HERE’S HOW TO GET THE GREATEST BENEFIT FROM 
EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST IN PESTICIDES! 


Modern crop pesticides offer you an opportunity to greatly increase yields, 
improve quality of the crops and most important . . . bring your growing 
costs down. 

The results you get with pesticides start with the manufacturer. Results 
depend on how he tests, formulates, packages, controls quality and deliver- 
ies. And results also depend on you. . . the brand you choose . . . the basic 
formula... the timing and method of application. 

You are assured top results from pesticides if you use this winning combi- 
nation: 1. Swift’s Pesticide Advisory Service (available through your Author- 
ized Swift Dealer). 2. Gold Bear insecticides and weed killers. 

Swift & Company has many years of experience in creating and manufac- 
turing pesticide formulations that help farmers control their crop problems 
so they make more money. 


“BE SURE ABOUT PESTICIDE .... CONSULT YOUR SWIFT DEALER NOW!” 
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“A Merry Heart...” 


Through the years with P.F. fun 


"A MERRY heart,” says the Bible, 
“doeth good like a medicine.”* 

And so it has, for hundreds of 
years. 


What were jokes like around the 
turn of the century? Basically, they 
were a lot like today’s, even though 
they might not make you laugh to- 


day. We picked some samples from 

pages of The Progressive Farmer. 
You could find bright-answer 

stories as thick as plums then. 


Gentleman (to house agent): The 
great disadvantage is that the house 
is so damp. 

House agent: Disadvantage, sir? 
Advantage I call it. In case of fire, 





Proof of extra harvest profit 















Best Tobacco Crop Ever with Blenn 
Specialized Crop Maker 


[ used 1,200 lbs. of Blenn per acre last year as a pre-plant; then 
came back with 200 Ibs. of Blenn as a side dressing, plus 16 Ibs. 
of additional nitrogen per acre. This produced my best tobacco 
crop ever... I averaged 2,453 Ibs. per acre for a total value of 
$1,568.05 per acre. 

My tobacco had very good color and ripened perfectly. 

I have always been well pleased with Swift’s plant foods and 
certainly intend to make full use of them this year. 


Z. T. Koonce, River Acres, RFD #2, Washington, N. C. 


...-with 


SWIFT | 


Proof that Swift’s Crop Service 
can mean extra dollars for you 


In past years, I have used many brands and analyses of fertilizer 
on my tobacco with varying results. This year, using 1,500 Ibs. of 
Blenn Specialized Crop Maker on my allotment and side dressing 
with 100 Ibs. of Minute Man Ammonium Nitrate, I have the 
largest crop of high-quality tobacco ever produced on my farm. 

I will certainly recommend Blenn to any farmer interested in 
increased yield and quality. 


Moody Ball, Turtle Creek, West Virginia 



















360 Ibs. of Tobacco Extra Bonus 
with Blenn Specialized Crop Maker 


I have used Swift’s Plant Feeds for years and have always been 
partial to Blenn for my tobacco. This year, for comparison 
purposes, I tried two tons of another brand, but as I expected 
I did much better with Blenn. 

Where Blenn was used I raised 2,540 pounds per acre—where I 
used the other brand I only raised 2,180 pounds per acre. 

This convinces me that Blenn is my best buy. 


Minton Beach, Jr., Oak City, North Carolina 


Gets heavier yield, better quality, more profit 
with Blenn Specialized Crop Maker 


I ran a side-by-side test last year using Blenn for tobacco on one 
plot and a comparable grade of another brand on the other. We 
only received about one inch of rain between planting and the 
last of July. However, the Blenn plot held up well, whereas the 
other plot showed a lot of “firing.” 

The Blenn plot also cured better than the other plot and the 
tips weighed 134 Ibs. per stick, compared to 11/4 lbs. per stick 
from the other plot. , 

In addition, I averaged $3 to $4 per cwt more with Blenn than 
with the other brand of fertilizer. I would recommend Blenn to 


any tobacco farmer. San 
Owen Walker, Harmony, Virginia 





it wouldn’t be so likely to burn. 
(1894) 
wv w w 

Magistrate: Do you mean to 
say such a physical wreck as he 
is gave you that black eye? 

Complaining wife: Shure, your 
honor, he wasn’t a physical wreck 
till after he gave me the black eye. 
(1897) 

Ww Ww Ww 

This type joke then, as now, 
often involved children: 

Mama: When that boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you 
come and tell me instead of 
throwing them back? 

Little Son: Tell you! Why, you 
couldn’t hit a barn door. (1902) 


“No, Willie, dear,” said Mama, 
“No more cake tonight. Don’t 
you know you cannot sleep on a 
full stomach?” 

“Well,” replied Willie, “I can 
sleep on my back.” (1896) 


Little Boy: I want a dose of 
castor oil. 

Druggist: Do you want the 
kind you can’t taste? 

Little Boy: No, sir. 
mother. (1894) 


It’s for 


Readers liked courtship jokes, 
too, such as these: 

George (seriously): Do you 
think your father would object 
to my marrying you? 

Ada: I don’t know; if he’s any- 
thing like me he would. (1894) 


I have half a mind to get mar- 
ried, said the lonely man. It 
takes, said the savage bachelor, 
just about that amount of mind to 
think of such a thing. (1897) 


A 


They could see fun in a pun, 
too, but this type is easily over- 
worked: 

He: So when you married me 
it was simply a matter of dollars 
and cents, was it? 

She: Exactly; you furnish the 
dollars, I furnish the sense. 
(1895) 

Money-type jokes were popu- 
lar during the early nineteen hun- 
dreds: 

“So you want to marry my 
daughter, do you, young man?” 

“Y-e-s, S-i-r.” 

“Well, can you support a fam- 
ily?” 

‘““H-how many are there of you, 
s-sir?” (1910) 


This type story, of course, had 
its heyday during the nineteen 
thirties: 

“You will suffer poverty until 
you are 65.” 

“And then what?” 

“You will have gotten used to 
it.” (1930) 
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By ROMAINE SMITH 


Giant strides have been made in Southern 
education! Charts below point convincingly to 
dramatic gains made since The Progressive 
Farmer was founded 75 years ago. 

We have made great progress in the “hold- 
ing power” of our schools, but there are still far 
too many high school “dropouts.” In 1956-57, 
Southern high schools graduated 387,593 stu- 
dents—about 60 for each 100 pupils enrolled in 
ninth grade in 1953-54. Nationally the figure 
was 1,269,820—or 65.3%. Less than _ half 
(46% ) of U.S. students enrolled in first grade in 
1944-45 graduated from high school 12 years 
later (1955-56). 





Southern Education 


... Wears Seven League Boots 


Stepped-up holding power has come about 
because of: 

e Improvement in teacher training program. 

e Better trained, qualified teachers. 

e Higher pay and employee benefits for teach- 
ers. 

e Broader school curriculum. 

e Accreditation program, raising school stand- 
ards. 

e Improved buildings, equipment, facilities. 

e Consolidation of small, weak schools. 

e Compulsory attendance laws (over-all effect 
has been good, but they have created the 
problem of holding pupils in school who are 
just marking time until they can quit legally 
and go to work). 

e More qualified school board members. 

e Better trained administrative staffs. 

e More interest on part of laymen. 

e Increased school appropriations. 

e New emphasis on quality education. 

We must continue to improve in these and 
other areas. 

College enrollments have risen sharply— 
21% in South from 1949-50 to 1953-54; 19% 
in U. S. By 1955, population in U. S. was about 
4% times that of 1870; college-age group was 


2.8 times. The 2,996,000 college students en- 
rolled in U. S. in 1956 were 57 times enrollment 
of 1869-70. 

Yet for each 100 students enrolled in fifth 
grade in 1950-51, less than one-third (30% ) en- 
tered college in 1958. More and more high 
school graduates are going to college, but less 
than two-thirds (60%) graduate. This must be 
stepped up! 

College enrollment in South (in the 16 states 
served by The Progressive Farmer) in 1955-56 
was 625,000. More than 85,000 graduated with 
Bachelor degrees; 14,257 with Masters; 1,426 
Ph.D’s. By comparison, this same year Ph.D. 
Degrees were received by 2,974 students in 9 
Northeastern states; 3,134 in 12 North Central 
states; 1,369 in 11 Western states. Southern 
students must earn more advanced degrees if we 
are to compete with other geographic areas. 

Vocational education, created by 62nd U. S. 
Congress, Feb. 23, 1917, is a vital part of our 
public school system. It has contributed much 
to our march of progress—particularly in the 
South where our economy has been predomi- 
nantly agricultural. In 1958 more than 1% mil- 
lion vocational education students were enrolled 
in the South—3'2 million nationally. 














SOUTHERN SCHOOLS — 
A PICTURE 
OF PROGRESS 


gone to 178 days. 


LONGER SCHOOL TERMS 


In 1880 South’s school 
term averaged only 94 
days and U. S. 123 days. 

By 1956 South’s school 
term had almost doubled 
—177 days, and U. S. had 


1956 


—177 DAYS 


1880 


ONLY 94 DAYS 











In 1880 South had less than half (48%) 
its school-age children enrolled in pub- 
lic schools; the U. S., 68 out of each 100. 


By 1956 South had 86 out of each 100 
and U. S. had 84 for every 100 of school- 
age population. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT UP 











A. &., $8.52 


COST PER PUPIL MORE 


In 1880 South aver- 
aged spending $3.70 
per child annually; 


By 1956 South 
was spending 
$224.13 per child 
oss AL, Buy erode 
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$224.13 





In 1880 South’s 
daily school at- 
tendance aver- 
aged 30%, and 
the U. S. aver- 


aged 42%. 89%. 


it 
‘ 





DAILY ATTENDANCE IMPROVED 


By 1956 South's 
daily attendance 
had almost tripled 
(88%) while U. S. 
had jumped to 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES GAIN 


In 1880 South paid its teachers $263 per 
year... the U. S., $350. 


By 1956 South was paying $3,499; U. S., 
$4,157 ... still too little. 
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All the quarter sections there- 
abouts had been claimed, and 
even if he left the Innises afoot, 
the claybank was too near spent 
to make a try for a claim farther 
on. He forded the creek and 
swung downstream toward the 
claim that had nearly been his. 
If it had been staked by some fid- 
dle-footed cowpoke who made the 
run for the excitement of it, there 
was a bare chance that he could 
buy the rights to it. 


HE dismounted at the east boun- 
dary of the claim and led the clay- 
bank up the gentle slope, with 
Rosa Innis and Lon sitting bleak 
silent in the saddle. Suddenly Ben 
froze. A thick-set, scraggly-beard- 
ed man whirled on him with a 
shotgun raised and cocked. The 
man had the drop on him. And 
with the Innises in the line of fire, 
he didn’t dare make a move for 
his Winchester, still in its boot on 
the claybank. 

“Git,” the man rasped. “This 
land’s been staked and claimed. 
And yonder’s my banner to prove 
ng 

Ben eyed the man’s claim flag, 
adirty handkerchief, hanging from 
a stick. A mare, white splotched 
with lather, was tethered beyond 
it. 

“I’m willing to buy the right to 
swap my banner for yours,” Ben 
said evenly. 

The man’s eyes glinted. He 
beckoned Ben forward and lower- 
ed his gun. “How much?” he said. 

“One hundred dollars cash and 
the claybank,” Ben said flatly. 
“Outside of filing money and a lit- 
tle to eat on, it’s all I have.” 

“No,” the man snarled. ‘This 
claim’ll bring a sight more than 
that if I ever notion to sell. Now, 
git off my land before I blast you 
for a claim jumper.” 


HELPLESS fury crawled Ben’s 
frame. He was trespassing, though. 

And I gave it to him, he thought 
bitterly. If 1 hadn’t gone back for 
the Innéses, this claim would have 
been mine. 

He turned and moved back to- 
ward the claybank. Something 
gnawed at him suddenly, the vague 
feeling that something jarred. He 
Wheeled and took another look at 
the claim-holder’s mare. Then he 
caught it. The spent, sweat-caked 
claybank was drooping with fa- 
tigue, his legs aspraddle and his 
head hanging low. The mare was 
lathered, all right, and her head 
was down, too. But she was graz- 
Ing, and standing strong legged 
and perky eared while she did it. 

_ Ben charged toward the mare, 
ignoring the claim holder’s shout- 
ed threats. He swiped his fingers 
down the mare’s lather-flecked 


withers and touched them to his 
tongue. 

“Soap,” he spat out, wheeling on 
the man. “You lathered this mare 
with soap. You soonered for this 
claim. Planted your banner here 
while the rest of us were still on the 
starting line, most likely.” 

The man stiffened, his eyes flick- 
ing with indecision. Suddenly he 


raised his shotgun and crooked his 
finger across the trigger. 


He’s going to fire, Ben thought in 


dazed disbelief. The sooner’s going 
to cut me in half. 


“Mister,” Rosa Innis whip lashed 


from Ben’s left. “You squeeze that 
trigger and you'll not live long enough 
to see him fall.” 


The sooner glanced up and froze. 


Ben turned and saw why. Rosa Innis 
and Lon were down from the clay- 
bank and well out of range of the 
sooner’s shotgun. And Rosa Innis 
had the sooner in the sights of Ben’s 
Winchester. She held it expertly, 
unwaveringly, and her eyes were blue 
ice. 

“Drop your gun, Sooner,” she said, 

(Continued on page 76) 

















FARM-MADE CEMENT MIXER 
SAVES TIME & HARD WORK | 
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TEXACO § 
MARFAK | 





Lloyd Stauffer, whose farm is 
near Greene, Iowa, needed a 
very small cement mixer for 
pointing up concrete around 
the barn. So, he built the one 
shown here. His materials con- 
sisted of an old Texaco Uni- 
versal Gear Lubricant drum, 
pipe and angle iron for the 
frame, and bearings from a 
junk pile. Aside from the %4- 
horsepower motor, the whole 
job cost less than $5. 

To lubricate their cement 
mixer and other equipment, 
Lloyd (left), and his father, 
Vic, use Texaco Products sup- 
plied by Texaco Distributor 
Darrell Davis (right). These 
progressive farmers prefer 
Marfak lubricant. They know 
that Marfak forms a tough col- 
lar around open bearings. It 
won’t drip out, wash out, dry 
out or cake up. 

The motorized field equip- 
ment used by this father-and- 
son combination includes two 
tractors and a truck. The 
Stauffers have used Texaco 
Products for more than five 
years. They know it pays to 
farm with Texaco Products. 








FIRE CHIEF FOR HIM! 


H. Lee Cherry (right) farms 350 
acres in the rich tobacco area near 
Washington, North Carolina. Here 
he is getting a delivery of Texaco 
Fire Chief gasoline from Texaco 
Distributor H. G. Winfield. Lee 
prefers Fire Chief because it 
delivers superior fire-power and 
draw-bar pull for low-cost opera- 
tion. The reason is that economical 
Fire Chief is Climate-Controlled 


for altitude and seasonal tempera- 
tures. He, too, knows that it pays 
to farm with Texaco Products. 





BUY THE BEST..BUY TEXACO 





TUNE IN: TEXACO HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REPORT, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, NBC-TV. ALSO— METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS ON SATURDAYS 
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Farm Chemicals 
(Continued from page 38) 


He also used $50 per acre on cot- 
ton, $21.83 on corn, $13.25 on 
peanuts, $25.80 on sweet pota- 
toes, $19 on each acre of oats or 
rye, and $16.60 for milo. 

Charlie Meadows, who grows 
cotton in Hill County, Tex., has a 
fixed cost of $76.70 per acre. In- 
cluded in his total cost is $11.50 
for fertilizer (50-50-00), $14.50 
for insect control, $3.50 for de- 
foliant, and $2.50 for weed con- 
trol—a total of $32. 

A great outpouring of chemi- 
cals for farm use resulted from 
research during World War II. A 
major breakthrough came in 1942 
when DDT was developed. This, 
in turn, led to development and 
use of completely new types of 
insecticides, fungicides, and herb- 
icides. Scientific uses of chemi- 
cals had really begun. About 
45,000 different chemical prepa- 
rations are now sold to farmers. 

Looking back at some of the 
major developments in the chemi- 
cal field during the last 75 years, 
we see these as important mile- 
stones: 


Fertilizers 

1. Extracting nitrogen from 
the air—until the 20th century, 
Chilean nitrate was the principal 
source of nitrogen; 

2. Anhydrous ammonia wide- 
ly used; 

3. Complete liquid fertilizer; 

4. Fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures. 


Insecticides 

Twenty years ago, insects were 
destroying about a fourth of what 
farmers were raising. Now the 
loss is down to about 10%. The 
real breakthrough in farm insect 
control came about 1945. Prior 
to that time, only a small percent- 
age of our cotton farmers tried to 
control the boll weevil and other 
cotton insects. Now the grower 
who doesn’t fight them is a rarity. 

More recently, cotton insects 
in small areas where much poison 
had been used have become re- 
sistant to the hydrocarbons. This 
has led to new types of insecti- 
cides, phosphorus compounds 
and carbamates, that are good 
where insects are hard to kill. 
Also of importance is the appear- 
ance of systemic insecticides that 
when applied to seed or foliage, 
spread through the plant dealing 
death to insects that attack it. 


Fungicides 

We now have modern chemi- 
cals that control many diseases 
for which there was no good 
treatment a few years ago. Of 
particular importance to the 
Southern farmer is in-the-furrow 
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application of fungicides to control 
seedling diseases of cotton. Also 
worth mentioning are the chemicals 
we now have for fighting nematodes. 

Farmers have turned to liquids or 
sprays in preference to dusts. Also 
important has been the development 
of systemic fungicides. And worthy 
of mention is the adding of antibi- 
otics to other chemicals to control 


such diseases as wildfire of tobacco, 
late blight of tomatoes, etc. 


Herbicides 

The great array of chemicals now 
offered for weed control are fast put- 
ting the man with the hoe out of 
business. Weed control has been and 
still is to a certain extent the weak 
link in cutting cotton labor costs. 


But marked progress has been made 
since 1947 when hormone type se- 
lective herbicides such as 2,4-D were 
developed. It is now possible with 
some crops to kill 20 million weeds 
in an hour with tractor equipment. 


Defoliants, Other Harvest Aids 
Many defoliants have been devel- 
oped mostly in the form of sprays 
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OSSD Another ’copter report from Kraft 


‘SELLING MY WHOLE 


MILK 


FOR 22 TIMES KAFF-A COST!’ 

















and some with systemic effects. Des- 








soybeans, alfalfa for seed, rice, milo, wonders in increasing gains. Amaz- 


: iccants that kill the growing plant —clovers for seed, castor beans, and ing results have been obtained with 

e are also used. potatoes. Apples and pears are also poultry rations. Experimentally, you 

| Use of chemicals to aid in har- sprayed with stop-drop chemicals, can get almost a pound of gain with 

ls vest of cotton has grown with me- often reducing losses from 20% to a pound of feed. So potent are 

a chanical harvesting until more than less than 6%. these chemical ingredients that only 
a quarter of the crop is now defoli- F F : a few spoonfuls are required to the 
ated or desiccated. Cotton is the | Chemicals in Stock Farming ton of feed. 


|. | primary crop on which harvest aids In the livestock field, the addition Vitamins, synthetic amino acids, 
are used, but other crops include of chemicals to rations has worked antibiotics, and hormones are also 





Every time Kraft Flying Farm Reporters check the use 
of Kraft milk by-product feeds, the figures are a little 
different, but the story is always the same: Kraft feeds 
| yeally pay off! Here’s a case where Art Bauman of 
Burlington, Wisconsin, fed fourteen calves Kaff-A Milk 
Replacer for two months, much to his profit. 

“The Kaff-A cost me only $110.60,” Bauman told 
y Kraft Reporter Bob Reimers. “But I: saved around 


7,000 pounds of milk. I sold it at $4.00 a hundred, bring- 
ing me a total of $280.00. So you can see that the selling 
price is more than 21% times the cost of the Kaff-A and 


































has been no scours problem. 



























SAVINGS OF $12 PER CALF Here, Art 
man’s son Richard is feeding a calf Kaff-A Milk man shows Kraft Flying Farm Reporter Bob 
Replacer. On fourteen calves like this one, Mr. Reimers his herd of milk cows, all of which were 
Bauman saved an average of $12 each by feed- raised on Kaff-A milk by-product feed by Kraft. 
ing Kaff-A and selling his whole milk. Kaff-A  ‘“Kaff-A not only helped me raise big, growthy 
gave his calves a naturally balanced liquid ration — heifers,’”” Bauman says, “‘but the individual cow 
and produced beautiful, growthy animals. Also _ size is larger, too. And my 32-cow herd last year 
an aid to herd health, Kaff-A eliminated a scours averaged 12,000 pounds of milk sold per cow.” 
problem for Bauman. Calves on whole milk were Thus, like other Kaff-A users, Bauman found 
scouring, but since he switched to Kaff-A, there that Kraft milk by-products gave him better 


KAFF -A 


A MILK BY-PRODUCT FEED BY 


the same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


the $170.00 saving is one of the reasons I’ve been feed- 
ing Kaff-A Milk Replacer for eight years.” 

Bauman also fed Kaff-A Booster Pellets to his milk- 
ing herd. Results: ‘‘Much better roughage consumption 
while feeding the Pellets, and cows produce more milk,” 
says Bauman. Cows on Kaff-A Booster Pellets eat more 
hay and pasture, and fully digest their grain ration. 

These are the results you can expect with the high- 
guality milk by-product feeds by Kraft. Ask your dealer 
about the Kaff-A lifetime feeding program and find out 
how you can increase your dairy profits. 
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Bau- BIG ANIMALS, BIG MILK PRODUCTION Bau- 


production and animal health as well as economy. 


PROGRESSIVE KRAFT FEED DEALER Willard 
Agnew of Burlington Consumers Co-Op talks 
about the profitable results of the Kaff-A lifetime 
feeding program with Kraft Reporter Bob Reim- 
ers. The Co-Op sells both Kaff-A Milk Replacer 
and Booster Pellets to Bauman and other dairy- 
men in the Burlington area. 
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BOOSTER PELLETS 
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KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION e Chicago « New York e Garland, Texas e San Francisco 








used either to increase gains or 
for disease prevention. Stilbestrol 
is the best known of the hormones. 
Tests show that cattle getting stil- 
bestrol gain 15% more on 11% 
less feed for each pound of gain. 


What of the Future? 


In the fertilizer field, we are 
likely to see much heavier appli- 
cations per acre. Southern farm- 
ers are now using considerably 
more fertilizer on 15 million 
acres of cotton than was applied 
to 40 million acres 30 to 35 years 
ago. Even so, only about three- 
quarters of Southern farmers are 
using any fertilizer. These are 
using only about half the amount 
recommended. 

In the years ahead we are like- 
ly to have fertilizers that will re- 
lease plant food over longer peri- 
ods, thus making second applica- 
tions unnecessary. The trend to 
higher analysis, pelleted fertiliz- 
ers will continue. More iiquid 
fertilizers will be used. 

Right now resistance of insects 
to certain insecticides is causing 
everyone great concern. But 
chemical companies think they 
will be able to keep at least one 
jump ahead of the bugs. 

Some chemical companies 
doubt that systemic insecticides 
will ever be a big factor in insect 
control. However, others believe 
we'll have better systemics that 
will kill more insects and kill 
them over a longer period. An- 
other thing to watch for in the 
years ahead is the use of chemi- 
cals to prevent insects from ma- 
turing. Chemicals will also be 
used to repel insects in one case, 
lure them to their death in others. 

Looking ahead, we are likely 
to have fungicides that will pro- 
tect a crop from disease starting 
at seedingtime and on until har- 
vest. And the day is not far away 
when a farmer will be able to 
name his weed, any weed, and 
buy a chemical that will kill it 
without harming the crop. 

An important field is that of 
growth regulators and hormones. 
It looks as though we’ll someday 
be able to stimulate plants with 
chemicals to the desired size and 
then stunt them with another 
chemical without interfering with 
their functions. 

Lack of space doesn’t allow 
us to go into the use of chemicals 
in the livestock field. But devel- 
opments such as controlling he- 
redity and animal behavior will 
be equally as sensational as the 
amazing results the chemical rev- 
olution has brought to crop pro- 
duction. 

As we unravel more of the 
secrets of plant and animal life, 
more and more amazing chemi- 
cal products will come to the aid 

of farm people and will make liv- 
ing more enjoyable for all people. 
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Thundering Earth 


(Continued from page 73) 


flat voiced. “Unless you doubt that 
I can put home a head shot from 
here, and will if I have to.” 

Licking his lips, the sooner eased 
his shotgun from his shoulder and 


“You’ve got another choice to 
make,” Ben bit out. “You can camp 
here and contest this claim until I 
prove you soonered in court, or you 
can clear out now, while you can still 
do it with a whole skin.” 


“IT don’t want no trouble,” the 
sooner whined, edging toward his 
mare. “Court trouble or . . .” He 
scrambled into his saddle and left at 
a gallop. 

Ben watched him out of sight, then 
slashed the sooner’s claim flag from 
the stick and reached for his own ban- 
danna. He waited for the expected 
surge of elation, the golden taste of 


slid it to the ground. 











Boost crop yield and quality 


with tobacco-tailored, water-soluble Sul-Po-Mag®! 


Sul-Po-Mag in complete fertilizers answers tobacco’s 
heavy demands for potash, magnesium and sulphur! 


Agricultural experiment station tests* show: tobacco 
needs regular applications of potash, magnesium and 
sulphur for consistently high yields of quality leaf! 

You get every one of these critical elements in 
Sul-Po-Mag! 'Tobacco-tailored Sul-Po-Mag contains 
potash for root development and assimilation of all 
nutrients. Its magnesium improves color, elasticity — 


Vegetables fed Sul-Po- 
Mag in field tests 

am show: corn, yield and 
s quality up; lima beans, 
100% yield increase; 
carrots, 26% higher 

e yield; tomatoes, lower 
* water content, firmer. 


; Fruit fed Sul-Po- 


its sulphur means better burning qualities. It all adds 
up to finer aroma, texture and fire-holding capacity. 

Profits? Growers who apply granular and water- 
soluble Sul-Po-Mag are finding extra profits in in- 
creased tobacco yields and higher crop quality. 

For premium tobacco quality, greater crop value and 
profits, be sure to ask for Sul-Po-Mag in your mixed 
fertilizers for plant beds and field tobacco — or apply 


Sul-Po-Mag direct as a side-dressing. 
*Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


Quolity fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 


Mag shows rich 
color, improved 
fruit set, more fruit 
reaching maturity. sulphate of potosh 
Top quality that obtained from 

brings higher prices Sul*Po:Mag 

at market time. corharanthelogent raven! 


This seal is 
your assurance 
of extra-value 
fertilizer. 
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triumph that the claim was his. 
But it didn’t come. He hesitated, 
eying the Innises. Quickly, before 
he changed his mind, he whipped 
the blue scarf out of Lon’s pocket 
and knotted it to the stick. 

“Oh, no,” Rosa Innis gasped, 
when she caught his meaning. 

“T can sign on somewhere as a 
ranch hand until I’ve put by 
enough for a nice piece of land,” 
he said. “But you’ve got a boy to 
raise, no place to raise him, and 
mighty little money, I imagine. 
Your horse is dead, and most of 
what you own lies smashed in that 
draw. What else can you do?” 

“T don’t know,” she said fierce- 
ly. “But we’ll make do somehow. 
We'll go back to the draw and sal- 
vage what we can, then we'll... .” 
She broke off, her voice quaver- 
ing. She grabbed Lon’s hand and 
led him swiftly away. 


BEN stared after them, a strange 
emptiness welling up in him. And 
he knew suddenly why he had gone 
back to the draw to help the In- 
nises. He loved Rosa. 

“Part of it, then,” he called 
eagerly. “You and Lon take what 
you need and I’ll farm the rest.” 

She stopped, turned slowly, and 
came back. ‘“‘We’d figured on rais- 
ing market cabbages,” she said 
hesitantly, “and 20 or 30 acres 
would do us fine. I’d be obliged 
if you could rent us that much un- 
til we can get back on our feet.” 

He nodded, starting to refuse 
to rent, but knowing that she 
wouldn’t stay if he tried to give 
her the land outright. And he 
knew something else too—knew it 
by the softness in her eyes that 
was more than gratitude or relief. 
Someday, when her mourning 
time was over, she’d marry him. 
By first harvest, maybe. 

He knelt to pick up a clod, rolled 
the good warm soil between his 
fingers, and tossed it playfully at 
Lon. Lon laughed, the clear, sil- 
ver-bell laughter of a boy unbur- 
dened. Ben felt it then, the fierce 
joy of owning this virgin land with 
someone to share it with and work 
it for. It coursed hotly, wildly 
through his blood and sang there. 
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“You think you've got troubles, I’ve 
got English, history, science, and 
pimples.” 





§ COTTON'S 
FUTURE 


Tar future for cotton looks brighter than at 
any time in recent years. 

It used to take a mule and a man /40 hours to 
produce a bale of cotton. Mechanization, 
chemical weed control, high-yielding varieties, 
and other improvements may soon bring this 
figure down to 10 hours. Today 90% of land 
in cotton is prepared by tractors. Tractors do 
85% of the cotton planting. 

Cultivation work is about 80% mechanized. 
A single airplane can cover 1,500 acres a day 
applying insect-control sprays or dusts, and a single 
mechanical cotton picker can replace 30 to 50 
persons at harvesttime. 


More acres per family, fewer man-hours per acre—The two-row 
tractor lets one man do the work of six. The four-row tractor with flaming 
equipment does the work of 10 plow hands and 50 hoe hands. Now the new 
eight-row tractor and equipment promise even greater laborsaving gains. 


Mechanical Harvesting—‘“with five mechanical pickers I picked 58 
bales of cotton from dewtime in the morning to nightfall,” says J. P. Fisher, 
Mississippi. That’s as much as 290 good workers picking by hand can do. 


How Much Can We Sell?—currently U. S. consumption is up to about 
9 million bales. Exports some years take more than 7 million bales. Popula- 
tion increases create greater demand. For each 7 bales used in 1960, 9 bales 
will probably be needed in 1975. In our fight for cotton’s place in the 
economic sun, we will continue to need the support of such groups as the 
National Cotton Council, American Cotton Producers’ Associates, farm 
organizations, textile leaders, and many others. 


HIGHER YIELDS 


With 169 pounds per acre in 1886, 
442 pounds (estimated) in 1960, 
why not a Southwide average of 
1% bales in 1975? Better land use; 
following soil and tissue tests in 
fertilizing; continued breeding of 
higher-yielding varieties of im- 
proved quality; irrigation; and bet- 
ter weed, disease, and insect 
control—all are sure to contribute. 
Even now breeders are announcing 
cotton hybrids. 


INSECT AND 
DISEASE CONTROL 


Cotton breeders are working on 
varieties distasteful to weevils. 
The discovery of diapause and how 
to take advantage of the boll 
weevil’s fall breeding habits may 
eliminate this pest. The pink 
bollworm is being held in check. 
Improvements in cotton insect 
and disease control materials and 
methods during the past 15 years 
have been phenomenal. 


IRRIGATION 


Farmer results and experiment 
station tests show irrigation boosts 
cotton yields to 1.6 to 2 bales or 
more per acre. Nonirrigated cot- 
ton in the same areas averaged 
less than a bale. Cotton uses 30 
inches of water in a 
growing season, and 
1% inch a day during 
fruiting. With the South’s 
bountiful water supply 
and improved know-how, 
= our potentials for cotton 
m, irrigation look bright. 











More Partners for the New Generation of Power: 
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OVER the years readers have 

sent us more suggestions for gate 

latches and winches than anything * 

else. In this anniversary month, Bn ii air meal ai  ee 
we present some of the many vaio saz : ; seen sg ener 
ideas on these two subjects. 
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* One of the best, easy-opening 
latches for wire gates comes from 
Oklahoma State University Plan 
Service. 

When outside loop is pushed 
down as far as it will go, latch is 
locked so cattle or horses cannot 

OPEN 
POSITION 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW 


STRAIGHT SIDE VIEW 


flip it open. When released, the 
small inside loop can be slipped 
up over gate post and the gate 
pulled open. 

Fastener can be built of %4- x 
¥% - or 1-inch strap iron. Dimen- 
sions can be varied. One lag screw 
(arrow) holds fastener to fence 
post; loose fit is needed so latch 
may be raised and lowered as 
necessary. 


* Barn door held shut with this 
latch cannot be opened until piece 
that locks it in place is swung out 
of the way. 

Exact fit isn’t needed, but be- 
fore permanently fastening lock 
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in place, make sure it swings far 

enough out of the way to let latch 

pass. Latch such as this that takes 

two hands to work will keep one 

animal from turning another out. 10 Side-Mounted Mower @ NEW Crimper-Hay Conditioner No. 8 Series Mowers © NEW Crusher Hay Conditioner 

Mer Outstanding features of the 10 Mower include big-capacity No. 8 Series Mowers work with ‘most any tractor. No. 9 Series 

-? . . « full-vision cutting . . . simple adjustments . . . and easy 3-Point Hitch Mowers also available. Spiral-grooved rubber- 

mounting. Interlocking, corrugated rolls on the 21 crimper covered roll and a steel, fluted roll on the 31 crusher bruise 

* Stout stick on a piece of chain kink stems so they cure at the same rate as the leaves. stems to speed curing. 
is all that is needed to keep gap 
of hog yard tightly closed. Chain 


(Continued on next page) JOHN DEERE DESIGN, DEPENDABILITY, AND DEALERS 
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FASTER HAYMAKING 


with cost-cutting John Deere 
equipment brings better 
quality...greater returns 
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NEW Rubber-Ball-Joint Rake Teeth 


John Deere Side-Delivery Rakes with right-angle reel feature 
new, flexible Rubber-Ball-Joint Teeth. These teeth are made 
of rubber and steel so they can flex over and around field 
obstructions—reducing breakage and repair costs. 


DIREEFE REN C EG 





Speedy haying with John Deere equipment 
doesn’t sacrifice a thing. It’s faster haying 
that puts better hay in every bale... more 
beef on the scale . . . more milk in the tank. 

Big capacity, dependability, and proper 
handling of the crop—they’re the features in 
John Deere Hay Tools that hustle your hay- 
ing operations and make higher-quality hay. 

With a John Deere Mower you’ll cut 35 or 
more acres per day—cut more of the crop at 
its peak in feed value. Either one of the two 
new Hay Conditioners—the 21 crimper or the 
31 crusher—speeds hay curing up to 50 per 
cent . . . saving more feed-rich leaves. The 
low-cost Swath Fluffer also reduces hay-cur- 
ing time—helps save rained-on crops in the 
swath and windrow. 


Fast Raking . . . with a Light Touch 

John Deere Rakes are real artists at saving 
leaves. They work fast but they handle the 
crop gently. They form windrows with leaves 
inside, stems outside for uniform curing. 

Last, but not least, big-capacity John Deere 
Twine- and Wire-Tie Balers pack the maxi- 
mum feed value into every bale. 

There’s a complete line of John Deere Hay 
Tools to choose from and every machine is 
designed to give you higher-quality hay ... 
in less time . . . at low cost. See your dealer 
soon. Ask him for a free demonstration. Find 
out about the convenient John Deere Credit 
Plan, too. 


14-T Twine-Tie Baler 


The 14-T is known as the family-sized baler with custom 
capacity. Bale Ejectors for John Deere Twine-Ties load half- 
sized bales into wagons automatically. Elevator-Barn Con- 
veyor combination stores bales automatically. 


JOHN DEERE 





SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE + 3300 River Drive, Moline, Illinois 





Please send me free literature on the following: 
Mowers Hay Conditioners | Swath Fluffer 
| Rakes | Twine-Tie Balers {|_| Wire-Tie Balers 
{_] One-Man Haying {_} Credit Plan 
Name. os ee ee 
) Student 
Rural Route____. Box. 
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is fastened about 4 inches from 
end of 2-foot long stick. Other 





end is fastened to fence post. 
Print Ross, 
Richland Parish, La. 








Here’s a variation we have seen 
many times. 


* When I built my barn, I used 
this movable block and tackle 
support to set up posts 20 feet 
long. The A-shaped frame is 








made from 20-foot 2 x 6’s fast- 
ened to rear of tractor. Danger 
of tipping is minimized by setting 
frame at steep angle to get as 
much height as possible. Support- 
ing cables are fastened to front of 
tractor. Jack Potter, 

Greenup County, Ky. 


* Worm gear from old binder or 
other piece of machinery is main 
working part of this winch. Rope 
or cable is wound on windlass 





made of hardwood. Upright sup- 
ports are 2 x 4’s about 9 feet long 
spread about 4 feet apart at the 
bottom. Winch can be used on 
the ground or mounted on wagon, 
pickup, or tractor. 
James E. Burns, Sr., 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


February 1961 





COLDS MISERIES, 
SINUS CONGESTION 
PAINFUL PRESSURE 
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HELPS DRAIN ALL SINUS CAVITIES 
EVEN DEEP IN HEAD ([ccics infection 


DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets, working through the bloodstream, 
bring dramatic relief from colds miseries, pollen allergies and from 
sinus congestion with its tenderness, pressure and pain. DRISTAN, amaz- 
ing medical achievement, contains: (1) The scientific decongestant 
most prescribed by doctors. In minutes — it reaches all congested areas 
— even deep in the head . . . quickly shrinks swollen nasal-sinus mem- 
branes... promotes drainage... restores free breathing. (2) An 
exclusive anti-allergent to block allergic reactions often associated 
with colds plus a highly effective combination of pain relievers. 
DRISTAN reduces fever better than aspirin and promptly relieves body 
aches due to colds. (3) Vitamin C to help build up body resistance 
to colds infection. For quick relief, get DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. 
Note: DRISTAN is being widely imitated. But the fact is... the exclusive 
DRISTAN Tablet formula cannot be duplicated. Accept no substitutes! 








This Exclusive DRISTAN Tablet 
Formula Cannot Be Duplicated! 
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TAKE DRISTAN. 
Working through the Bess 
bloodstream, DRISTAN Se. ry eng 
shrinks all swollen Gap 4 PAIN RELIEVERS |. 
membranes, promotes = = «et ; 
drainage, restores free | 
breathing. 
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WHEN COLDS STRIKE, 
nasal-sinus passages 
become clogged with 
germ-laden mucus.. 
responsible for so 
much colds suffering 
and misery. 





DRISTAN is the exclusive 3-layer 
tablet discovery which for the 
first time makes it possible to 
unite certain medically-proven 
ingredients into one fast-acting 
uncoated tablet. Accept no 
substitutes. 
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Decongestant Tablets 
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“What About Trespassers?” 


What trespassers do to farm property and what 
farm readers feel should be done about them. 


WHAT should be done about 
city people who trespass on farm 
property? 

Almost 250 readers in the 
South told us how they feel about 
this. Fifty-five per cent of these 
said they have had trouble with 
trespassers. Nineteen per cent 
thought they should be prose- 
cuted and fined in any case. 
Thirty-two per cent thought they 
should be prosecuted and fined in 
proportion to damage. Thirteen 
per cent said they should not be 
prosecuted unless land is posted. 

Fifteen readers, such as this 
one, mentioned loss of livestock: 

Kenneth Kern, Comanche 
County, Okla.: I have had five 
head of cattle shot in six years. 

Trespassers sometimes kill our 
birds and wildlife, say some read- 
ers. 
Mrs. O. L. Baker, Garland 
County, Ark.: I had bird hunters 
trespass on my property, then 
shoot one of my dogs with bird 
shot because he barked and dis- 
turbed them. 

James H. Pound, Covington 
County, Ala.: Last year we had 
a large crop of wild turkeys and 
deer, but hunters killed all of 
them. 

Cutting of trees by city folks 
who do not ask permission 
brought some comments. 

Mrs. D. P. Feagle, Columbia 
County, Fla.: City folks come out 
and cut cedars every Christmas 
and don’t say one word. 

Gladys M. Harvey, Pittsylvania 
County, Va.: Someone took the 
boxwood from the old home site. 
We had been saving them until 
we built. 

Trespassers sometimes start 
fires on farm property, readers 
pointed out. Or they leave gates 
open, tear down fences. 

S. A. Young, Overton County, 
Tenn.: Our woods were set afire 
by trespassers. People should be 
careful. 

S. V. Tramel, Yell County, 
Ark.: They leave gates open and 
let stock out. 

They mentioned other types of 
damage and dumping of trash. 

Robert Lee Skelton, Morris 
County, Tex.: We posted land. 
Signs were torn down. 

Amelia E. Lankford, Lancaster 
County, Va.: I live in a rural vil- 
lage on the seashore. Picnics have 
been held at night on the lawn, 
sod cut up by cars. 

Allen L. Rushing, Newton 
County, Miss.: Horse shot and 
pond seined several times. 


Mrs. M. M. Webb, Coleman 
County, Tex.: It is necessary to 
keep pasture gates locked because 
of our native pecan crop. Tres- 
passers have shot locks off to 
break in. 

J.R. Middleton, Dawson Coun- 
ty, Tex.: Dump trash in my lake. 

William A. Wright, Jefferson 
County, Ky.: They broke into a 
vacant house on my farm by beat- 
ing in four doors. They took sev- 
eral valuable items and left their 
beer cans all over the place. 

Mrs. R. P. Gillespie, Darling- 
ton County, S. C.: Not only is 
trash left—but puppies, usually 
females. 

Eighteen readers said they 
thought persons who want to go 
on farm property should ask per- 
mission. 

Clinton Graves, Lincoln Coun- 
ty, Ga.: I think they should ask 
permission to hunt on our land. 

Readers commented that tres- 
passers show lack of respect for 
property. 

C. B. Rambo, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Ky.: If city people would re- 
spect country property as they 
would want their own respected, 
there would be less trouble. 

M. T. Butler, Clarke County, 
Ga.: Respect of property rights 
should be taught in school. 

Some farmers commented on 
prosecution or protection against 
liability. 

J. B. Keith, Harnett County, 
N. C.: They should be prosecuted 
for damage, if any, to property 
even if they have permission to 
enter on farm property. 

Clarence L. Collins, Peach 
County, Ga.: If a farmer is liable 
for what happens on his property, 
then a law should protect him to 
let him know who is on his prop- 
erty. 

It was pointed out that rural 
people trespass, too, and that not 
all city people are guilty. 

Ewald Riethmeyer, Williamson 
County, Tex.: I think most city 
folk are well mannered and re- 
spect farm property. 

Some readers suggested these 
provisions for hunters: 

James Browning, Allegany 
County, Md.: The state that sells 
the license should provide a place 
for them instead of allowing them 
to hunt just anywhere they want 
to. They think when they have a 
license that is all that is necessary. 

Mrs. Eileen C. Peden, Laurens 
County, S. C.: City hunters should 
belong to a club and hunt only 
on the club’s land! 
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Tune in The Equitable’s OUR AMERICAN HERIT. 


, Saturday, March 11, NBC- 
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You re rig ht ! Something is wrong with this picture 


— Hereford markings are not fitting on a dairy cow. Just as there’s some- 
thing wrong in a farmer’s financial picture if he isn’t taking full advantage 


of life insurance. 

Insurance is one of the most versatile farm tools ever invented. It can 
guarantee you a cash reserve to be used in case of accident or a bad year. 
It can make sure there’s money to send the children to college when the 


time comes—regardless of crops or prices at the time. And if anything 


should happen to you, it can pay off your debts and inheritance and 
estate taxes, make sure that the farm stays in the family. 

For a Living Insurance program specially designed to meet your needs 
as a farmer as well as a father, look to the company that knows the 
farmer, knows the farm business. And that’s Equitable. You can hardly 
drive through any good farm community without passing Equitable 
dollars at work. The Equitable invests in long-term farm loans in just 


about every important farming area in the United States. 


THE E QUITAB LE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York ©1961 












Mistakes | Have Made 


(February Prize Letters) 


WE raise Tennessee walking horses. 
We knew our mare’s time had come, 
but we did not bother to sit up with 
her or get up early enough to save 
both of the perfect twin colts she had 


in the early hours. The mare grieved 
for the first dead colt and could not 
accept the living second one. This 
loss makes us determined to be 
ready next time to give Mother Na- 


ture a helping hand when needed. 
B. H. B., Alabama. 


After seriously injuring my knee, 
I carried a heavy roll of barbed wire 
for some distance. Each time I took 
a step, I could feel a grinding in that 
knee. Being close on finances, I did 
not see a doctor until my knee be- 
came very sore and inflamed. Al- 


BUTLER STOR-N-DRY CENTERS. . 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Illinois « Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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. WITH AUTOMATIC UNLOADING 


Dry, store, handle a big multi-crop harvest 
safely, efficiently, at a low cost-per-bushel 


Last year, thousands of grain farmers turned to new 
drying and storing equipment and methods, to increase 
efficiency and farming profits. John Hoff, at Booneville, 
Missouri, for example, decided to harvest early and 
dry and store his own grain. Hoff knew this would en- 
able him to harvest 10% to 15% more grain, make his 
chores easier and let him hold his grain crop for higher, 
more profitable market prices. 


The Butler Stor-N-Dry center with automatic un- 
loading (shown above) was the answer for his harvest- 
ing and marketing plans. The center’s matched 
equipment provided safe, positive drying action. It 
matched his rate of harvest... handled 21,000 bushels 
of grain... and stored it, too. 


John Hoff dried milo from 19% to 12%, corn from 
18% to 13%, and soybeans, all at an average cost of only 





3¢ per bushel. The Butler automatic unloader gave him 
a completely mechanized grain handling system, and 
the bin provided the added storage capacity needed. 
Stor-N-Dry centers are available to match the draw- 
ing sates and storage needs of farmers harvesting a 
few thousand bushels of grain, as well as those who 
harvest many thousands of bushels. For full details on 
Stor-N-Dry centers, see your nearby Butler Blue Rib- 
bon Dealer. Or, write direct for free booklet, “On-farm 
Drying Pays—Every Year.” 
Everything you need in one complete package. = 
Butler Stor-N-Dry centers take the guesswork out 
of choosing the right equipment. Everything, in- 
cluding the storage bin, the perforated floor, the 
fan, the wide range heater, the automatic controls, 
the grain loader and the automatic unloader ares a 
all designed and built to work perfectly together. <<~—__* 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 304, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
925 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
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Contract Manufacturing 


though this happened nearly five 
years ago, I still cannot straighten 
my knee. C. C. G., Arkansas. 


I left my water hose lying right 
where I had last used it. During 
a hard freeze it froze, and when 
my son went out and picked it up, 
it broke into several pieces. If I 
had put it away in a safe place, 
I could have used it again next 
season. B. B. H., Texas. 


Not trimming cut trees closely 
enough was a costly mistake. In 
pulling one to the mill with my 
tractor, I got it hung on a snag. 
The tractor turned over back- 
wards on me, pinning my leg 
down, and we had to get another 
tractor to pull it off. I had a bro- 
ken leg and broken tractor. 

B. A., Georgia. 


Not blocking my tractor wheels 
was my mistake. I was grinding 
feed for my calves when the belt 
broke. My tractor ran off the 
bank into the creek and turned 
upside down. It cost considerable 
to fix the tractor, and I lost a 
week in working my land. 

V. J., Oklahoma. 


Not cutting down a buckeye 
bush in our barnyard and clean- 
ing the fallen buckeyes out of the 
hog lot cost the life of a fine red 
Duroc hog. The black buckeyes 
that shell out and drop from the 
trees are deadly poison to live- 
stock. H.V.R., Arkansas. 


Cherished Sounds 
of Long Ago 


(February Prize Letter in “Country 
Things I Love Most’) 


| LOVE the long-lost sounds that 
were like music to a country per- 
son’s ears — nostalgic sounds of 
years now gone. I loved the 
churn’s soft slosh as the dasher 
rode up and down... . the rhythm 
of big sticks beating dry peas from 
the hull . . . the loved old dinner 
bell proclaiming to all that dinner 
was ready . . . the roar of the 
blaze in the old iron cookstove 
before the damper was pulled to 
keep the heat in... . And I loved 
the sizzle of the old black kettle 
sitting snugly on the embers in 
the fireplace corner . . . the swish- 
swish of hay over well loaded 
wagon wheels . . . the braying of 
mules and nickering horses in the 
morning . . . the cloppedy-clop of 
horses’ feet on well packed red 
clay roads as we drove to church. 
... The cider mill’s soft crushing 
and cider flowing into stone crocks 

are cherished memories. 
Mrs. Mamie Ozburn Odum, 
Georgia. 
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By Cecil Blackwell 
Horticultural Editor 


WE’VE come a long way since 
the days of Horse apples, Indian 
Cling peaches, and Aroma straw- 
berries. Public and private re- 
search have worked what Grand- 
pa would consider miracles. We 
now have fruit and nut varieties 
“tailored” for better quality, dis- 
ease resistance, weather tolerance, 
processing, earlier and later ma- 
turity, and other traits. 

Grandpa used paris green, lead 
arsenate, and bordeaux spray to 
fight insects and plant diseases. 
Now we have a host of new chem- 
icals to fight these pests — and 
weeds. Soon we can look for more 
systemic pesticides (absorbed by 
leaves or roots) to give plants 
“built-in” protection — also bio- 
logical control methods. 


Now let’s look to the future by 
putting today’s research to work: 


1. Set fig bushes now in Mid- 
dle and Lower South. The Lou- 
isiana Experiment Station is mak- 
ing headway in breeding figs that 
are more cold hardy, resistant to 
rust, earlier ripening, and with 
more attractive fruit that resists 
splitting. They also hope to de- 
velop varieties resistant to root 
knot and other nematodes. 


Of today’s best varieties, most 
cold hardy are Celeste, Hunt, 
Brown Turkey, and Florentine. 
Celeste may be sold also as Celes- 
tial, Blue Celeste, Sugar Fig, and 
Malta. Brown Turkey, in some 
areas, is called Everbearing, Tex- 
as Everbearing, Harrison, Frette, 
and Eastern Brown Turkey. Oth- 
er varieties less hardy are Mag- 
nolia (or Brunswick), Mission, 
Kadota, and Green Ischia. 


Start new fig bushes now from 
cuttings or by digging rooted 
sprouts. Make cuttings 10 to 12 
inches long from wood one or two 
years old and 1% to 1 inch thick. 
Set in well drained garden row, 
leaving two buds above ground. 

2. Take cuttings of bunch 
grapes (6 to 8 inches long) and 
blueberries (4 to 6 inches long). 
Use wood that grew last season. 
Also take. root cuttings or rooted 
sprouts of blackberries now. Bury 
root cuttings (4 to 8 inches long 
and size of a pencil) horizontal- 
ly, about 4 inches deep, in well 
drained soil. Several new plants 
will sprout from each root piece. 

3. Want to try a few nectar- 
ines? They’re actually a fuzzless 
peach and will grow in most of 
the peach belt. Nectarines are 
generally more subject to brown 


rot and plum curculio than peaches. 
But, varieties developed recently in 
Virginia and New Jersey show good 
promise. The earliest (five weeks be- 
fore Elberta peach) is Early Flame. 
Later maturing varieties include 





Orchard Research Bears Fruit 


Redchief, Nectarose, Garden State, 
Cavalier, and Nectalate. Use same 
spray schedule as for peaches. 

4. Two new blackberry varieties 
are Early June or Flordagrand. 
Early June was developed in Geor- 





gia, is adapted in Middle and Lower 
South and possibly lower part of 
Upper South if given some winter 
protection. Flordagrand was devel- 
oped in Florida, ripens a month ear- 
lier than wild blackberries, and is 
adapted only to Lower South and 
Gulf Coast areas because of very 
early blooming. Both varieties are 
trailing type. 
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ate RED AND YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 
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BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 
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DESERT SOILS 





Best in the land 


the ammonium nitrate that’s granular! 


This map shows the great soil groups of the U.S. 
Whatever your soil, whatever your crop, you'll find 
Hi-D® ammonium nitrate the most satisfactory nitrogen 
fertilizer you ever used. 

Hi-D always flows freely! It’s made to da so by a 
patented process that results in special granules that 
are high in density and super dry. As a result, Hi-D has 
much less tendency to pick up moisture prior to appli- 
cation. You get this same advantage out in the field, in 
your spreader. Hi-D will not gum up, won‘t clog, cake 
or bridge in your spreader. 


Hi-D has a guaranteed analysis of 33.5% nitrogen. 
Half of this is nitrate nitrogen for vigorous early growth. 
The other half is ammonia nitrogen for sustained fol- 
low-up feeding. Hi-D gives your crops the two key 
types of nitrogen they grow best on. 

We hope you'll join the thousands of farmers who 
have switched to Hi-D. Please remember, though, first 
test your soil, lime if it’s needed and follow with the 
mixed fertilizer your dealer recommends. Then add the 
extra boost of supplementary Hi-D. Ask your dealer for 
Hi-D. Whatever your soil, Hi-D keeps crops on the grow. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA, SHREVEPORT, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO 
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Destination — Moon and 


Last April we gave you a brief history of the rocket and how its development 
opened new frontiers of space. Now we take you into the not-too-distant 


future to tell how man will travel in outer space to other worlds. 





SPACESHIP 





ad 
A. OO 
FIRST-STAGE ROCKET oO 
_ SPACE STATION 
~ 
« 
te i 5 won 
b ” — 
F. 
Dt ‘4 RETURN SHIP aS G. 
& CS SATELLITE 
‘ & Few minutes after blast-off from earth . . . probably 
. Florida coast, first stage of rocket burns out and falls 
ic » \N away to allow second stage to fire. After cutoff and 
* En separation of second stage, rocket will coast in free 





flight to space station. 


Last or third stage of rocketship lands passengers on 
space platform for trip to moon and other planets. 
Trip from earth to station will take about 30 minutes. 


Giant space station orbits in space 1,075 miles from 
earth. Inside, men live and work under artificial con- 


%\ > ie ditions similar to those found at home. 
PL fj Deep spaceships depart from station to moon and other 
a planets. 


H. 
WEATHER SATELLITE 


Moon orbiting at about a distance of 245,000 miles 
from earth will be man’s first goal before attempting 
to travel to Mars, Venus, and other planets. 


Return trip. 


Scientific satellites of all descriptions will provide use- 
ful data about many ‘‘unknowns” of the universe that 
affect our earth. 


Weather satellites will circle earth, gathering infor- 
mation on cloud formations, temperature, and hurri- 
canes. By using data to predict storms, floods, and 
drouths in advance, crop losses could be cut. 











Beyond 


By DICK HUMPHREY 
Illustrated by NATHAN GLICK 


Tue dawn of the Space Age 
burst upon the world in the late 
fifties with an unfamiliar “beep” 
.. “beep”. . .“beep” from Sput- 
nik I as it -orbited around the 
earth every one and a balf hours. 

The “soaring sixties” finds us 
standing on the threshold of 
space travel. Each day brings us 
closer to the realization of the 
age-old dream of flight to the 
moon and beyond. 


Rocket and space scientist 
| Wernher von Braun has said, 
- “The question no longer is how 

to get there; rather, it is who will 
get there first.” 

Gerd W. deBeek, chief of 
graphic engineering and model 
studies at the Marshall Space 
Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala., 
told us, “We already have most 
of the know-how to send a man 
to the moon and bring him back 
toearth. If funds were available, 
we could do this in 5 to 10 years.” 

Before coming to America 
from Germany, Mr. DeBeck 

~ worked closely with Von Braun 
‘on his idea about space travel. 

Today, as one of Von Braun’s 
fight-hand men, his job is to make 

pictorial views and model studies 
of future space vehicles and ac- 
tivities. It was from his work that 
our artist made the illustration 

_ showing how man may travel to 
the moon and other planets. 


A space station shaped like a 
giant wheel will be the key to in- 
terplanetary travel. It will serve 
as a depot for passengers and a 
fefueling station for spaceships. 

On arrival, rocketship’s nose 

» cone goes into pressurized, axle- 

like chamber. From 
this center chamber, 
Passengers take eleva- 
tor to outer ring 
fooms. Reversed, they 
will enter space- or 
focketships for trips 
into space or return to 
earth. 

Such a base would 
have to be put togeth- 
erin space. Once the 
Material was rocketed 
into orbit, it would be 


ble. Under weightless conditions 
of space, there is no up or down. 
Men can lift 10-ton steel girders 
as if they were feathers. To live 
and work in outer space, men 
would have to wear specially de- 
signed suits and carry oxygen, 
water, and special food supply. 

This giant wheel will be 200 
to 250 feet in diameter. It will 
orbit around the earth every two 
hours at a speed of 15,840 miles 
per hour. As it circles the earth, 
it will spin like a top to create 
artificial gravity equal to that 
found on earth. This will make 
it possible for crew inside to live 
without space suits and under 
normal conditions. Crew will 
have no sensation of movement. 


Space is unlike the earth’s at- 
mosphere. It is a pitch-black 
“nothing.” Once an object begins 
moving through space, there is no 
resistance to stop it. Streamlining 
is unnecessary. A space vehicle 
shaped like a shoebox can travel 
at tremendous speeds. For this 
reason, spaceships will require 
less fuel in comparison to size 
than rocketships operating be- 
tween earth and space station. 

Upon return to space station 
from the Moon, Mars, or Venus, 
passengers will board a winged 
“return rocketship” for the trip 
back to earth. Wings will slow 
the returning rocketship, letting 
it “skip” gradually back into the 
atmosphere, similar to a speeding 
rock skipping along on water. 

While manned spaceships will 
be used to explore our solar sys- 
tem, the far reaches of space will 
probably be explored by un- 
manned space probes. 


ly easy to assem- Rocket resting on moon’s rugged surface. 


IF YOU FARM 100 ACRES OF COTTON 
HAHN HI-BOY’ 


can pay for itself 
in ONE season 
and net you 


$5,280 besides* 


HERE’S HOW... 

Save custom hire cost (10 applications) 

Hi-Boy insect-control spray program increases yield 15% 

Save on chemicals @ 30¢ per acre 

Pre-emergence weed control, side dressing with liquid nitrates, 
lay-by weed control, increase yield and quality and reduce 
labor costs 

Partial defoliation increases yield 10% 

Complete and partial defoliation increase selling price an 
average of 3¢ per pound 

TOTAL INCREASED PROFITS ON OWN COTTON 

2,000 acres of custom work nets 

TOTAL INCREASED NET PROFITS 

Minus cost of Hi-Boy, defoliation boom and operation 

TOTAL NET PROFITS 

*Based on average 1959 yield of one bale per acre @ 30¢ per pound. 

AGAIN IN 1960 more HAHN HI-BOYS were sold than all other makes combined. 





HAHN, INC. Dept. PF-261 * Evansville, Ind. * Phone HA 4-0931 


Please send me the new free Hahn Sprayers Buying Guide. 














Beautiful Pot Plants 25¢€ GENUINE MARBLE and GRANITE 
MF Gorgeous, easy to grow house cog Lettering and Foot stone. Freight Paid 
plsnte; 3% to 4” flowers, last” Sees —— varanteed. Catalog FREE 
im for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 9 ‘Og 
colors. SEND ONLY 25c fori; Nursery ALLSTATES MONUMENT 60... 


SOcfor 2; $1 forS. Order now. Book Stati Atlanta 6 
R. a. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN . 
. 399, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 














MORE THAN 500 FEEDERS SWITCH TO 
DAFFIN MOBILE MILLING EACH WEEK! 


MODERN DAFFIN FEED MILLING... 
ON THE FARM! — 








GROWING USE OF DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE 

BE SERVICE PROVIDED BY FEED DEALERS. 
PROGRESSIVE! Progressive feeders are switching to modern 
Join the Daffin farm-to-farm bulk feed processing 
switch today at the rate of 500 a week. Now they keep 

by sending for this FREE grain on the farm where it logically be- 
illustrated booklet. longs and let the local Daffin Feedmobile 
DAFFIN MFG. COMPANY completely grind, mix and molasses blend 

aie eigenen gt = pa, their feed on the spot with a specially de- 
signed, patented, mixer. Learn all the facts 


and benefits today. 





MODERN FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 
CONVENIENCE + « » ECONOMY = + + PROFIT 
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Will Be 
Like... 







25 Years From No 








A group of distinguished experts gave us their ideas about what farming 
will be like 25 years from now. See if you agree with their startling, 





exciting answers—and suggestions for farm folks in the future. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 


Tegibanowe farms with tailormade soils, 
tractors driven by automatic pilots, and eventu- 
ally farm-factories are changes L. P. Berriman, 
Stanford research scientist, foresees for agricul- 
ture. Other prospective changes are that farmers 
will give to crops and livestock exact amounts of 
required nutrients, germicides, insécticides, and 
pesticides as determined by chemists. Farming 
will become an even more exact science. 

Here in a few sentences are other expected 
advances: 

Implanted in animals will be electronic de- 
vices for measuring gain in weight, temperatures, 
energy uSed. Infrared devices will watch over 
plants for disease. Large machines will harvest 
and condition crops right in the field. Desalted 
ocean water will provide irrigation for increased 
production. In time, oceans, themselves, will be 
“farmed.” Farms in general will become efficient 
factories with various farm products grown in 
large quantities to required specifications. 


86 The Progressive Farmer 


Director W. A. Sutton of Georgia Extension 
Service believes: “Three major forces will shape 
the future of farming—1) technology, 2) educa- 
tion, and 3) public policies. These forces will 
bring about great changes in the next 25 years. 
Only about 5% of U. S. labor force will be 
needed in farming in 1986. 

And Director Sutton continued: “There will 
still be more family farms than any other kind; 
but more will be partnerships or corporations be- 
cause more money will be needed to operate 
larger farms. And there will be greater risk due 
to specialization. Opportunities to enter farming 
will be limited to a much smaller number of farm 
youth. They will have to be highly trained and 
skilled. If they enter as owners, they will need 
substantial capital, resources, and credit.” 


C. A. Vines, Arkansas extension director, re- 
minds us, “Today 88% of all food and fiber in 
U.S. is produced by about 8 to 9% of our popu- 


lation. It is quite possible that 90% of crop 
production in 1986 will come from varieties un- 
known to us at this time.” 

He believes that city working people will con- 
tinue to move to suburbs and that recreation (on 
farmlands) will be more highly planned and com- 
mercialized. Development of suburban areas and 
commercialized recreation (hunting and fishing 
rights) will take some farmland from strictly com- 
mercial farm production. 

“Contract farming will make deep inroads in 
the next 25 years. This will mean larger farms, 
more investment, and use of much machinery 
that we have not even dreamed of today. In 
1986, farming will be more of a young man’s job. 
All of which emphasizes the familiar statement— 
‘the future belongs to those who prepare for it!’ ” 
concluded Mr. Vines. 


John E. Hutchinson, director of extension, 
Texas A. & M., feels that in the next 25 years, 
greatest strides will be made in ways farm prod- 
ucts are used and in improving quality and 
variety. ... 

“Biological control of insects and diseases will 
be highly developed. Automation will be the rule, 
with remote control of farm machinery and equip- 
ment. More electronic computers will be used to 
analyze farm business operations and to find the 
best combination of farm resources for largest 
profits. (Continued on page 88) 
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Hi, there! 


Know how old your Progres- 
sive Farmer is with this issue? 
Seventy-five years young! It is 
mature enough in years, knowl- 
edge, and experience to have good 
judgment, and young enough in 
spirit, outlook, and concern for 
people to be helpful to every 
member of your family—includ- 
ing you and other youngfolks. 


Remember when you saw your 
first issue of The Progressive 
Farmer? Or has it been coming 
to your home so long you can’t 
remember? Many young people 
tell us, “We’ve always subscribed 
to The Progressive Farmer—can’t 
remember when we didn’t get it.” 

Did you know that this is the 
only farm magazine that has a 
full-time youth editor or an edi- 
torial staff assigned to a young- 
folks’ department? Did you know 
that 10% of the editorial space 
| in each issue is assigned to young- 
S folks’ copy? Just last year each 
issue averaged 17 columns of 
editorial copy written especially 
for and about youngfolks. This 
amounted to 204 columns for the 
year valued at $295,895—figured 
on the basis of advertising rates 
(the accepted basis for figuring 
the value of editorial space in a 
publication). 





Why do we give so much space 
to the interests and activities of 
young people? We think it is good 
business and a sound investment! 
First, we sincerely want to help 
youngfolks by being a friend and 





rop counselor. Secondly, we believe 
un- you can and will naturally help 
us if we help you. 
on- Are you familiar with our 
(on youngfolks’ leaflet service? We 
ym- have about 50 leaflets written 
and especially for you, which we sell 
ing at cost. Each month we carry 
m- a current listing in our “Leaflets 
and Plays” column. In some is- 
; in sues we also carry a special list- 
ms, ing of holiday plays, such as the 
ery Easter listing in this issue. Last 
In year readers requested a total of 
ob. 92,493 leaflets, which included 
la songbooks, parties, plays, crafts, 


799 
! 


and sports. Watch for our month- 
ly column and take advantage of 
this service, tailormade for young- 
on, folks. 

irs, 
od- Each day we write letters an- 
ind swering questions such as, Where 
can I buy artificial fish eyes? 


vill Where can I learn ventriloquism? 








ile, How can I get a college scholar- 
‘ip- ship? Will you send me informa- 
| to tion on soil conservation for a 
the talk I have to make? Please give 
. me some ideas for a father-son 





banquet. What are the important 





Editor’s Chat With Youngfolks 


things to consider when you buy a 
farm? a bad habit? 


sonal, such as: How do you get a 
_ date? How can you keep a conversa- 
tion going? What can I do for a bad 


write letters to get advice to pass 
along to you. But keep on writing. 


If you have some ideas on how 
The Progressive Farmer can be of 
still more help to you during the 
next 75 years—write us a letter. 

Your friend, 


complexion? How can I overcome 


It’s a genuine pleasure to answer 
your personal letters. Course, we 
don’t always know the answers. 
Then we have to call on others or 


Sometimes the questions are per- 
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Big-3 Hunting Set 






GET PRIZES 


with Fast Selling American Seeds 


Take your choice of a wonderful prize. — 
It can be yours, quickly, easily. Many | 
prizes shown here and many more in '%& 
our Big Prize Book are given WITH- | 
OUT COST for selling just one 48-pack | 
order of American Vegetable and © 
Flower Seeds at 15c a pack. Some larg- 
er prizes require more sales or extra 
money as explained in the Prize Book. 


Be Send NO MONEY, WeTrust You 


Everybody wants American Seeds. .» 
They're fresh and ready to grow. You'll 
| sell them quickly to family, friends and 
neighbors. Many boys and girls sell 
their packs in one day. You can too— 



















Wrist Watches 4 Daisy Air Rifles 













Pup Tent 


Girls Travel Case 















~~ ii 
Major League Glove 








Full String Guiter 









Pocket Radio 










and get your prize at once. Or, if you 
want money instead of a prize, kee 
$2.40 for every 48-pack order you sell. 
There’s no risk, any unsold packs may 
be returned. Mail coupon today —for , es 
our Seeds and Big mtiaciie oman 
Song Pag —give BF yi Rie) | melt tte) Begel yO ee 
e other coupon 
toafriend. MARSA A 
) AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 150F, Lancaster, Pa. 
AMERICAN — send me your Big Prize Book and one order of 48 packs of 
peen 66. °555.,0 eee 
Dept. 150 © C All Flower Seeds ( Mixed Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
Lancaster, Pa. 
OUR 43rd YEAR * Name pene 








3-Speed Bicycle _ Basketball & Goal 


" => Address ee eee ee 














R / WIN A GRAND AWARD § Town thle ana 
« in our $1800.00 PROMPTNESS CONTEST  eolaelisealieestinetinedieelieentaniaelianmeadiateateateeteatany 
- sen) have an op “pag ve to win pong Victor snaae’ a Mour AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 150, Lancaster, Pa. 
owered Speedmobile, Stereo Record Player or .00 in cash. tis eee 
Information sent with Big Prize Book and s. Be prompt! Mail American Soode Tl exif then Eliade pais ally Fy prec 
coupon now! and choose my prize. Send seeds checked. 


5 © All Flower Seeds (J Mixed Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
5 


B Address 
ig 


$100 IN CASH B Town. State. 


ne ee es 
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Bushels of Scholarships 
for Young Southerners 











More than 1,350 boys and girls had a “rip- 
roaring” good time at 39th annual 4-H Club Con- 
gress held in the “Windy City” of Chicago. Break- 
fasts, luncheons, and dinners . . . followed by 
outstanding educational and entertainment pro- 
grams . . . made national meeting an event that 
few will soon forget. Many of those present re- 
ceived educational scholarships from America’s 
leading businesses for their achievements. 


See other winners on page 88A. 















As 
a | 


North Carolina Winners Ten “Tar Heelers” won scholarships. One winner, Joel 

A. Huneycutt (inset) of Stanly County, did not attend. He was winner of $1,600 forestry 

scholarship presented by Homelite Corporation. All others got $400 scholarships. 
Kneeling: Achievement winner Rebecca Anne Parker won scholarship from Ford 





South Carolina 

Winners These two pretty 
national winners hail from 
the “Palmetto State” of 
South Carolina. Kay Thomp- 












son (left), Lee County, re- 
ceived free trip to Chicago, 
compliments of Mrs. Charles 
R. Walgreen of Walgreen 
Stores. Margaret Ann Davis 
won $400 scholarship from 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation. 
She is home improvement 


Motor Company. Automotive program winner Charles Davis won Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company’s scholarship. Both are from Johnston County. Clothing winner Judy 
Mock, Forsyth County, got scholarship of Coats and Clark, Incorporated; dairy winner 
Mary Sink, Davidson County, received Oliver Corporation’s scholarship. 

Standing: Dairy foods winner Karol White, Iredell County, walked off with Carnation 
Company’s scholarship. Hercules Powder Company awarded scholarship to entomology 
winner James Clark, Jr., Warren County. Frozen food winner Leola Dickerson, Rocking. 
ham County, copped Whirlpool Corporation’s scholarship. Health scholarship by Eli 








Lilly and Company went to Phyllis Laton of Richmond County. Home economics win- 
ner Nancy Crocker, Vance County, got Montgomery Ward scholarship; and recreation 
scholarship by Deere and Company went to Tyrrell County’s Don Chaplin. 


winner. 
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a eR Ws G - bang 


America’s greatest heavy-duty shoe value 


(center). Style 1150 (right) is tan 814” high-top with 
cushion crepe sole, Permacounter heel support, steel 


shank and leather laces. ¢ 9 : 9 5 to $4 ¥ a 9 5 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON. .. Zhe Famous Family Name in Shoo © 
ENDICOTT 1, NEW YORK 





Think you have to sacrifice comfort to get real dura- 
bility in a work shoe? Then it’s time you discovered 
Rangers! For example, style 692 (left) is just 16 ozs. light, 
has acid- and grease-resistant neoprene crepe sole, looks 
great on or off the job. For oxford version, see style 691 
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Youngfolks Have 
Many Interests 


Special Vo-Ag Teacher Jerry 
Kennedy, Bulloch County, Ga., 
holds tractor clinics for young 
farmers. During clinic he dis- 
cusses with class members how to 
keep the farm tractor in good run- 
ning condition. Some demonstra- 
tions given at clinic are: cleaning 
oil filter, setting gap on spark 
plugs, checking governor system, 
cleaning radiator, packing front 
wheel bearings, and the impor- 
tance of changing oil and lubri- 
cating regularly. 


Florida’s new, up-and-coming 
4-H club program is with Semi- 
nole Indians. Indian girls like 
Elise and Connie Johns of Bright- 
on Reservation along with Nancy 
Frank and Elaine Johns of Big 
Cypress . . . make beautiful, col- 
orful skirts as part of their cloth- 
ing project. All intricate border 
details on skirts are done by hand. 
Each is an original design—never 
again duplicated. 


Hay is stored in central hall 
extending the length of barn used 
by FFA’er Kenneth Baker’s fam- 
ily. The Union County, N. C., 
Future Farmer likes this arrange- 
ment with hayracks on both sides 
at ground-floor level. Racks are 
filled by pitching hay down to 
right or left of bales stored in 
center loft. “This saves labor and 
time when milking 23 cows,” said 
Kenneth. “We used to lose lots of 
leaves from lespedeza hay when 
it was pitched from barn loft to 
ground and then into racks.” 


Prince George County, Va., 
4-H’er John Belshan does a good 
job of raising and selling feeder 
pigs. He has few losses because 
of close personal attention given 
them. 

John likes feeder pig project 
for two reasons: 1) All pigs can 
be grown out as feeders or some 
can be held for sows if he decides 
to increase herd, and 2) “there is 
a good market for fast-growing 
feeder pigs.” 


Next time you make a talk— 
consider using a flannel board to 
get better audience attention. 

“Small strips of sandpaper 
should be glued or stapled to back 
of each symbol being used. This 
Causes symbols to stick to board 
when pressed against flannel 
stretched tightly over a piece of 
Plywood,” says 18-year-old 4-H’er 
Jean Halsey, Prince Edward 
County, Va. Jean has found this 
form of visual aid very effective 
MM presenting her demonstration 
on home-grounds beautification. 








































You can tell this fellow’s worked a lot with a chain saw. 

See how he swings the saw down with one hand while 
he yanks the cord with the other? This lets the weight 
of the saw start the engine. It’s not a trick we recom- 
mend. But if you own a Remington Super 75, like this 
man, there’s a double temptation to do it. 

First, the Super 75 is an easy one-hand lift. This one, 
with its 24-inch bar, weighs 23 pounds. And that’s 
light weight for a professional chain saw. 

Second, this saw’s a fast, sure starter. (If you have 
to give the cord more than three or four pulls, you 
probably forgot to put gas in the tank.) And here’s an 


Fast starter 










Look at the bar—see that roller-bearing nose? It 
spins the chain around smooth as cream, helps you cut 
easier, faster. And it takes a big load off the engine. 

Whether you’re a pulpwood operator or just an 
occasional cutter, you’ll find the right saw for you in 
Remington’s wide line—lightweights, heavy-duty, gear- 
drive, direct-drive. For your dealer’s name, look in the 
Yellow Pages. Or write us. 


Kemington, 





important point: the Super 75 cuts 3,860 feet per min- 


ute—37% faster than any other saw! She’ll go through 
four logs in the time it usually takes you to cut three. 


CHAIN SAWS 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. PF21, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
in Canada: Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto 18, Ont. 


YOU CAN SEE THE NEW REMINGTON CHAIN SAWS AT: 


MARYLAND 


Bethesda... _Community Paint & 
Hardware Co. 
Anderson Supply Co. 
McKay Implement Co. 


Boyds... 
Leonardtown. 


Reisterstown C. R. Lynch 
Upper Marlboro Marlboro Hdwe. & 

Supply Co. 
Waldorf Maryland Tobacco Growers 

Association 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Alamance. Bowman-Clapp Store 
Asherville Blue Ridge Tractor Co. 


Burlington... Clifford T. Foster 
Repair & Parts Co. 


Clingte. A. K. Hackett, Jr. 
Denton... : Smith’s Saw Service 
Franklin L. E. English 
Graham_________. Qualls Machine Shop 
hy aaa fae Boles Hardware 
Marshall... Houston Bros. 
Mebane. Tate & Tally Repair Shop 
Mount Airy. Jones Supply Co. 
Pinnacle. Boles Hardware 
Pilot Mountain Smith-Cuano Hdwe. 
Reidsville. ...Love Tractor Co. 
Rural Hall on wwe--.Lewis Hall 
Sanford Palmer-Reeves Hdwe. Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Camden... Burns Hardware 
Campobello Westbook Saw Co. 
Kingstree Farmers Feed & Seed 
Varnville__ Varnvill Hdwe. & Supply Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria oe Wards Workshop 
Charlottesville Piedmont Tractor Co. 
Danville__ Danville Hdwe. Co. 
Jonesville Lee Farmers’ Coop, Inc. 
Lynchburg Lyers-Tractor & Equip. Co. 
Mt. Jackson 8 Bowman Bros. 
South Hill Cleaton Motor & Equip. 
Staunton Obenschain & Co. 
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ROBERT E. LEE 


toot tot tok tot tok toto tot tok tok tok totok 
Contest Prize: $495.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 











Draw Lee’s head any 
size except like a tracing. 
Use pencil. Everyone 
who enters contest gets a 
professional estimate of his 
talent without charge. Winner & 
receives the complete course in com- 
mercial art taught by world’s largest 
home study art school. 

Try for this free art course! Individ- 
ual instruction is given by professional 
artists. Students specialize in their 
choice of advertising art, illustrating, 
cartooning or painting. Illustrated art 
textbooks cover both basic and 
advanced training. 

Many former students of this school 
now earn upwards from $150 a week 
as commercial artists. Some earn 
$25,000 a year or more. Purpose of con- 
test: to uncover hidden talent. Entries 








oo 


for March 1961 contest due 
by March 31. None returned. 
Amateurs only. Our students 
not eligible. Winner notified. If 
you like to draw, here is a contest 
made to order for you. Show the pro- 
fessionals what you can do! Start on 
your drawing of Lee today. 


as /ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 
Studio PF-21 
500 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please enter my drawing in your draw- 
a-head contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 














Name. 

Occupation. AGE___ 
Addr: Apt. 

City. Zone. 
County. State. 





Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
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2 MINUTES A YEAR 
Help Keep Him Alert and Healthy 


Worms can sap your dog’s 
vitality, leave him listless. 
They lower his resistance 
and may prevent recovery 
from other ailments. 

Treat him yourself—easily 
and safely—with SER- 
GEANT’SSure-Shot® Worm 
Capsules*, effective against 
both roundworms (ascarids) 
and the even more danger- 


Sergeants... products for man’s best friend 
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ous common hookworms. 

It takes only a minute and 
should be done at least 
twice a year. 
sure your dog is protected 
when you use SERGEANT’S 
Sure-Shot Worm Capsules. 
They outsell other worming 
products 2 to 1. Only 88¢ at 


drugstore or pet counter. 
* For puppies and dogs under 10 pounds, use 
the smaller doses in SERGEANT’S Puppy Caps. 


You can be 











What Farming Will Be Like... 
(Continued from page 86) 


See “Precision Farm Plan- 
ning,” February 1960 issue. 

“A high level of educational 
training will be required for suc- 
cessful operation of a farm in 
1986,” Director Hutchinson con- 
tinued. “Opportunities in agricul- 
ture and related industries will be 
greater for those who have pre- 
pared themselves. 

“Of one thing I feel rather cer- 
tain,” concluded Mr. Hutchinson: 
“There will still be farm problems 
in 1986!” 


From Charles B. Shuman, 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion president, come these opin- 
ions: “I believe farming in 1986 
will be carried on by family units. 
Farms will be highly mechanized 
and use electrical and atomic- 
powered motors. Present scientific 
and technological knowledge will 
have been adopted so that fewer 
and larger farms (highly efficient 
and specialized) will produce far 
greater volume per worker than at 
present. A major farm organiza- 
tion activity will be sponsorship 
of various cooperative services for 
the businessman-type farmer. 
Prices will be decided by strong 
bargaining associations in ad- 
vance of marketing season.” 


Willard M. Fifield, provost, 
University of Florida, believes: 
“The core of agriculture in 1986 
will be management. . . . Finished 
agricultural products will be more 
uniform and quantity more con- 
trollable (because of better system 
of measurements). . . . Wise use 
of land and resulting zoning will 
help determine where crops will 
be grown. . . . More centralized 
control and direction will come 
from Government and farsighted 
commodity producing and mar- 
keting groups. . . . Number of 
commercial farms will be cut by 
50%... . Average gross income 
per farmer will run about $50,- 
000, compared to 1960 average 
of $14,000. . . . U.S. population 
increase by 1986 will be from 250 
to 285 million. . . . Agricultural 
production will need to increase 
55%... . Farmers will be better 
organized as a group, in coopera- 
tives and political action. 
Production per man-hour will in- 
crease by 200%. Profits from 
farming will increase.” 

Farmer in 1960 received only 
30% of consumer’s dollar. By 
1986 he will receive a still smaller 
part because of many added serv- 
ices — packaging, dehydrating, 
freezing, precooking. Cost of mar- 
keting will increase so much, far- 
mers will demand and get more 
research for cost reducing. 

Cost-price squeeze will also re- 


sult in cost-reducing research in 
production. Great strides will be 
made in both. “For example,” 
Provost Fifield explained, “feed- 
grain production per man-hour 
has increased 350% since 1910, 
while meat production per man- 
hour has increased only 25%.” 

Difference is due largely to 
more mechanization in feed-grain 
production. Through breeding, 
controlling sex, transplanting fer- 
tilized eggs (so that inferior ani- 
mals will grow out superior off- 
spring), and improved feeding, 
greater efficiency can result. 

Nitrogen is a big cost in grow- 
ing nonlegume feeds. But scien- 
tists are well along the way to 
adapting nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
to grasses. When this is perfected, 
it will further reduce cost of pro- 
ducing meat. 

L. S. Hartley, manager, agri- 
cultural development, Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, reminds us 
of a statement credited to Xeno- 
phon, noted Greek soldier and 
scholar about 400 B.C. Xeno- 
phon said: “Agriculture is an art 
that renders those who under- 
stand it rich, but leaves those who 
do not understand it, however 
much they labor in it, to live in 
poverty.” 

Commenting on this remark, 
Mr. Hartley said: “If we interpret 
‘rich’ and ‘poverty’ (not dollars) 
to mean what they no doubt 
meant to Xenophon, this observa- 
tion is as sound today as it was 
2,300 years ago.” 

Continuing, he said: “Twenty- 
five years from now we will un- 
doubtedly have new varieties, im- 
proved breeds, possibly some 
brandnew crops. There will likely 
be exciting new developments in 
fertilizers, insecticides, pesticides, 
fungicides—and a whole host of 
things we don’t know about and 
don’t have now. But crops will 
still need soil for economical pro- 
duction in commercial quantities. 
They will need nitrogen, potash, 
phosphorus, and other elements 
for plant growth. We will have 
more people in 1986 whose basic 
needs will be similar to ours to- 
day, regardless of how far they go 
and how fast they travel. Water 
will be as necessary to sustain 
plant and animal life in 1986 as 
today, but its value may be better 
understood and appreciated,” ob- 
served Mr. Hartley. 

His advice to young people is, 
“Keep a sharp lookout for the 
new and try to anticipate it. But 
always remember that the future 
must grow out of the present. A 
knowledge of the present and an 
understanding of the past will best 
prepare you for the future.” 
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Bushels of Scholarships for Young Southerners 
(Continued from page 86B) 





Virginia Winners Ten of the 12 club members and former members from 
the “Old Dominion State” of Virginia received $400 educational scholarships 
at National 4-H Congress. 

Kneeling: Home grounds beautification winner was Betty Ann Lee of 
Princess Anne County. She received expense-paid trip to Chicago from Mrs. 
Charles R. Walgreen. Botetourt County’s beef winner is Bonnie Sue Gleason. 
She won scholarship of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Incorporated. 
Canning winner Dorothy Lee Goodman, Cumberland County, got scholarship, 
from Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation. Dairy winner Jody Brown, Wythe 
County, received Oliver Corporation’s scholarship. Entomology winner Jean 
Thomas hails from Floyd County. She walked off with Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s scholarship. 

Standing: Mrs. Frank F. Carr, Appomattox County, was alumni recognition 
winner. She got gold key and free trip to Congress, compliments of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. Forestry winner James R. Gray, Gloucester 
County, won scholarship from American Forest Product Industries. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company’s scholarship went to garden winner 
Brenda Barret of Russell County. Clarke County’s Madelyn Ramsburg got 
Sears Foundation scholarship as home improvement winner. Public speak- 
ing winner Carolyn Wilkinson, Washington County, copped Pure Oil Company’s 
scholarship. Swine winner Kenneth S. Neel, who hails from Tazewell County, 
got Moorman Manufacturing Company’s scholarship; and William Koogler II, 
Rockbridge County, was declared tractor winner. He won American Oil Com- 
pany’s scholarship. 


Maryland Winners 


Six 4-H’ers from the 
“Old Line State” of Mary- 
land received $400 edu- 
cational scholarships at 
Club Congress. 

Standing: State’s 
alumni winner Abram Z. 
Gottwals, Prince Georges 
County, received free trip 
to Chicago and gold key. 
Field crops winner Rob- 
ert Adkins, Wicomico 
County, won scholarship 
from Allied Chemical 
Corporation. Montgomery 
County’s Barbara Wind- 
ham received Sears, Roe- 
buck scholarship for be- 
Ing named home im- 
provement winner. Rec- 
reation winner Anne Lov- 
ell, Frederick County, 
walked off with Deere 
and Company’s scholar- 
Ship. 

Kneeling: Beef winner, Charles Streett II1, Baltimore County, got scholar- 
ship from E. |. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Incorporated. Canning win- 
ner, Lou Ellen Allison, Harford County, was selected to receive Kerr Glass 
Manufacturing Corporation’s scholarship; and Clifford Stiles, Carroll County, 
won Oliver Corporation’s scholarship. He was national dairy winner. 





bales 10,500 tons 
of hay in blazing 
115° heat — 


yet “not one of my 
WISCONSINS 
missed a lick 
all summer” 


Ray F. Claybrock 


. 


ONE OF TWO Wisconsin-powered Freeman 









balers used by Mr. Claybrook, of Holtville, Calif. 


The 30-hp VH4D Wisconsin has electric starting, and is equipped with Stellite exhaust 
valves and inserts plus positive rotators which extend valve life up to 500%. 


“And,” Mr. Claybrook adds, “the 
engines produced on schedule all 
season without a change of spark 
plugs or points.” This takes in 
sun-up to sun-down haying on 
2,750 acres in the Imperial Valley. 
of California, known to be the 
hottest spot in the country. 


“In the past I’ve had lots of en- 
gines with radiators,” he explains. 
“But since I got my first Wiscon- 
sin air-cooled engine, I haven’t 
looked at a water-cooled unit.” 


Here’s why: “Thank goodness 
those days of packing water in 
the field for radiators are over! 
I’m sure glad to be able to do my 
baling and not have to worry about 
fan belts, radiators, and water.” 


Don’t be an “I wish I had” next 
summer. Think now about power 
equipment to beat the heat and 
the job—powered by Wisconsins, 
of course. Sizes 3 to 56 hp. Electric 
starting available for all models. 
Send for Engine Bulletin S-254. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


Sales and Service Supplied by these Distributors and their Service Stations: 


POTTER EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
2121 New York Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D. C. 

KING-McIVER INC. 

S. Elm St., Extension 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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JOS. L. PINTO 

5918 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILLIPS MACHINERY CO. 

Staples Mill Rd., Richmond, Va. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO. 

823 Gervais St., Columbia, S$. C. 


m; WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


«ss 
nd i Ly MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 





To benefit by our guarantee 


of ads you must say “I saw your 


ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 








Seeder-Spreader 





... for clover, 


grass, small grain and fertilizer 


FAST, ACCURATE, LOW COST BROADCASTING. The 
Seed Easy goes on or off any tractor in minutes— 
is from 2 to 3 times faster than pull type ma- 







: chines, yet costs far less. Assures wide, even 


“< distribution. Has positive, easy-to-reach rate con- 























*% GARBER SEEDERS, INC. 


SEED MIXING ATTACHMENT 


trol. Covers 10 to 25 acres an hour. Is ideal for 
broadcasting clover, alfalfa and all varieties of 
grass and small grains—for spreading granular 
fertilizers—and for top dressing with nitrates. 
Made in PTO and Electric models in 26 qt. 3 and 
5 bu. capacities. 





available as extra— 
fits all 3 bu. PTO models. Can be thrown in and 
out of gear instantly. Mixes and/or inoculates in 
minutes. Can be operated while broadcasting. 
SEE YOUR DEALER or write today for full details. 


, Dept. 113, ST. PARIS, OHIO 
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A DOZEN RATS 
EAT ENOUGH FEED 


TO RAISE A HEIFER ! 





Start with two rats, in three weeks you’ve 
got a dozen. And since every chicken- 
killing, disease-spreading rat eats 40 Ibs. 
of feed a year, that one nest of rats will 
eat enough feed to fatten a heifer... or 
get 60 broilers to market ... or produce 
almost a ton of milk! 


The more rats eat, the more they breed 
- »- and the more they breed, the more 
they eat. Don’t continue to feed these exe 
pensive boarders... 


I CLMCELAS 


WITH BAITS CONTAINING 


WARFARIN 


WARFARIN is tested and certified by 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN is sure death to rats and mice! 
With tasteless, odorless, painless WARFARIN 
baits, rats and mice never become suspicious or 
bait shy, never build tolerance. WARFARIN is 
the safest rodenticide known! No danger to 
children, pets or livestock if used as directed. 





Be sure the bait you buy 
contains WARFARIN. Ask your 
dealer before you buy. 
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Soy’ Camellia Flowered Plants 

Lowest price. Tuberous type, double 
blossoms, mixed colors. Easily grown in pots or 
beds. Top size bulbs. Order today, postpaid. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
Dept. 396 Rockford, Illinois 
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VERSITRUSS 


the new rigid-frame truss 


that gives clear space 
up to the rafters 


Now build your permanent farm buildings 
this scientific way—in widths trom 12’ to 
40’ and either 6’ or 8’ vertical sidewalls. 
According to your climate, cover them 
singly or doubly with weatherproof 
Homasote Wall and Roof Panels. This 
system of construction was engineered and 
perfected by the University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture. The entire inside 
of the building is clear, useable space. The 
structure is extremely low in both original 
cost and upkeep. 

FOR FREE PLANS of poultry houses of 
all sizes, the full details on Versitruss Con- 
struction and the Homasote Handbook 
(72 pages of building know-how)—mail 
in the coupon today. 











HOMASOTE COMPANY 


Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me 
() Poultry House Plans ( Versitruss Data 
( Homasote Handbook 


aes ca cai Ge eck tom's 06.08.06) som eee 
DEEN aS Bhs) Su as hae a Pan ee cae th oe eee ee 
RUM Un ass sk 66a to see I. ssa sok sc B-10 


IN CANADA: HOMASOTE OF CANADA, LTD. 





224 Merton Street, Toronto 7, Ontario 


The Progressive Farmer 


’"Tween Us Teens 


How The Progressive Farmer 


Has Helped My Family 


FoR centuries 
farmers have 
planted most 
crops in rows to 
make cultivation 
possible. But in 
the future, through 
chemical weed 
control measures, 
crops may come 
through an entire season without 
cultivation. This is just one of the 
changes we have read about in 
magazines which make agricul- 
ture exciting. 

While agriculture and farming 
are undergoing a revolution, the 
need for agriculturally trained 
young men is greater than ever. 
Through The Progressive Farmer, 
the man on the farm learns to 
analyze and apply the latest scien- 
tific findings to his own farm 
problems. Cliff Mobley, 

Georgia FFA Vice President, 

Coffee County, Ga. 


Cliff 


One reason that 
The Progressive 
Farmer is so help- 
ful in the home 
is because of its 
varied topics— 
something for 
each member of 

saad the family. I en- 
joy the section de- 
voted to young people and their 
problems. Since only Dad and I 
are at home, I particularly like the 
recipes and suggestions for serv- 
ing food attractively. Of course, 
Dad first turns to livestock ar- 
ticles. They’ve given him many 
constructive ideas, too. 
Irby Marie McCan, FHA’er, 
Avoyelles Parish, La. 





Probably of all 
farm magazines in 
circulation today, 
The Progressive 
Farmer offers the 
widest variety of 
helpful ideas to in- 
terest all members 
of the family. 
From helpful sug- 
gestions on how to improve our 
farm efficiency, to up-to-date 
hints on baking, this magazine 
serves our family well. We feel 
that the magazine will continue 
to keep us abreast of changes in 
farming and homemaking as well 
as other items of interest to rural 
Americans. Lynn Reddick, 

FFA’er, 
Bulloch County, Ga. 








On our farm 
we have 135 head 
of hogs, 35 head 
of cattle, 1,600 
chickens, and ac- 
cess to 420 acres 
of land. The first 
thing Dad turns 
to is ‘‘What’s 
Ahead.” This 
gives him a forecast on livestock 
and crops. Dad and I keep a 
scrapbook of “Handy Devices,” 
and when we need a gadget, we 
consult our scrapbook. Mother 
does a lot of cooking and sewing, 
and she likes those sections. 

My ambition is to be an archi- 
tect, so the house plans get my 
attention, too. James Fritts, 

FFA’er, 
Comanche County, Tex. 


James 


The recipes 
printed in The 
Progressive Farm- 
er have helped my 
family have better 
balanced meals 
and helped me 
prepare for the fu- 
ture by becoming 
a better cook. The 
patterns and tips on clothing and 
grooming have helped me to be 
better dressed. My brothers have 
been helped, too, with hints about 
farming, caring for their 4-H proj- 
ects, and in many other ways. 

My parents are planning to 
build a new home, so they have 
been clipping house plans and 
hints about building. Progressive 
Farmer is a “must” with us. 

Barbara J. French, 
4-H Club, 
Rockingham County, N. C. 





Barbara 


From the many 
farming and 
ranching reports 
in The Progressive 
Farmer, my fam- 
ily has been able 
to plan a better 
agricultural pro- 
gram. After read- 
ing an article in 
the magazine last fall, my father 
bought a new type of grain that 
was being developed and it proved 
profitable. This magazine gives 
us a better understanding of new 
methods and what to look for in 
the future. Reports on weather, 
livestock, and crops help us plan 
more profitably. Dean Gage, 

FFA President, 
San Saba County, Tex. 











Dependable 
t-te 401) 
Since 1886 


SERIES “80” NITRO-SHOOTER 
BLUE Nitro-Shooter—Series 80—is big and versatile. 
Has 14-foot folding bar, 310-gallon tank, five spring 
tine applicators in l-inch or 1%-inch size. Perfect for 
Fall or Spring. 


on BLUE co, ne 


ALABAMA 








e- Catdwett's ECONOMY: PRICED 


GRADE-KING 


Seven Forward, 
Three Back-fill 
positions. 








A Giant LOAD 
KING is a fine tool 
with many uses. Its 6-foot blade will level, 
spread dirt, sand, gravel. Ideal for keep- 
ing farm roads, driveways in tip top 
shape. Mold-board reverses in jiffy for 
back-filling ditches, stockpiling dirt, ma- 
nure, etc. Mounts on lift tractors to 37 
HP. Solidly built. Sells at low, low price. 
See your dealer or write Dept. P. 


E. L. CALDWELL & RYO) rs 


CORPUS CHRISTI ¥* TEXAS 








Get Clocks, Lamps, Blankets, etc. 


PLUS BIG CASH EARNINGS 
WITHOUT 1¢ COST! 


Just for Introducing Blair 
Quality Home Products 
to Friends & Neighbors 
in Your Spare Time... 


Get valuable, beautiful Gifts. ..Lamps, Percolators, Blankets, 
Bedspreads, etc. without le cost! Also get big cash profits 
at the same time! Just introduce friends, neighbors to over 
200 Blair Quality Products (Cosmetics, Toiletries, Flavor- 
ing, ete.)... Products every home needs, uses every day: 
They order from you because they get valuable gifts, specia 
offers with the quality Products they need. You get gener 
ous profits and beautiful Gifts just for taking their orders. 


Get Actual Full-Size Samples 
for FREE TRIAL... 
RUSH NAME, ADDRESS TODAY! 


I’ll send you big box of full-size Products 
(Cosmeties, Flevoring, ete, worth $4.44 retall) 
for FREE TRIAL, p us Money-Making, Va a 
uable Gift Details. Write TODAY! 


li Products 
g/ BLAIR Quality Products 




















Price for a Bull 

“What should I pay for a good 
commercial beef bull?” 

If the new bull can increase 
calf weaning weight by 15 
pounds, and if you sell calves on 
a 24-cent market, you can afford 
to pay up to $976. This is based 
on a bull siring 20 salable calves 
a year, plus 5 heifers to keep as 
replacements. Tom Prater, Texas 
Extension Service, says this is 
sound if you’d pay $450 for a 
bull that equals quality of your 
present cow herd. If calves sold 
on a 30-cent market, you could 
pay $1,108 for this new bull. If 
they brought only 21 cents, you 
could pay $910, says Mr. Prater. 


Legumes as Nitrogen Source 

“How valuable are legumes for 
supplying nitrogen to soil?” 

Well fertilized legumes store in 
tops and roots 80 to 100 pounds 
or more actual nitrogen per acre. 
But legumes take nitrogen from 
the air only when you inoculate 
seed with proper bacteria. And 
these plants grow best when you 
apply needed amounts of lime, 
phosphorus, and potash. 


Lice Control for Dairies 

“How can I control lice on 
dairy animals?” 

Use rotenone as dust or spray. 
Dust well with 142% dust, or 
spray with 5% rotenone wettable 
powder. Mix 1 pound wettable 
powder in 50 gallons water, or 5 
tablespoonfuls in 3 gallons water. 


Disease-Free Pigs 

‘Tye heard something about 
‘disease-free’ pigs, but what are 
they, and what are their uses?” 

Disease-free pigs are born and 
raised to be free from certain dis- 
eases. They are taken from their 
mothers by operation about two 
days before normal farrowing. 
These pigs are handled and 
grown in germ-free conditions. 

These animals are very valu- 
able for repopulating farms that 
have had disease problems. 
Herds have been established and 
they’re progressing well in liv- 
ability, rate of gain, and feed con- 
version. Researchers also use 
disease-free pigs to study swine 
diseases. They don’t have to 
worry about conflicting disease 
problems that might change ex- 
perimental results. They’re also 
using the same system for dis- 
ease-free lambs. 


What Is a Watershed? 


“I hear a lot these days about 
‘watershed work’—but just what 
is a watershed?” 


A watershed is the area of land 
from which rainfall runoff flows 








What Farmers Are Asking 


into one stream. Even the smallest 
stream has a watershed—and it is 
important. If water runs off land 
too fast, it cuts gullies and steals 
topsoil. In many small watersheds, 
it Causes a major watershed prob- 


lem. Terraces, strip cropping, and 
grass and legumes in rotations help 
prevent these troubles. 


Cut Timber Losses 

“What can I do to reduce timber 
losses from fire?” 

Get acquainted with forest fire 
protection men in your area, and 
know how to contact them quickly. 






Make your own fire swatter by at- 
taching a 2-foot piece of wide belt- 
ing to a handle. To make a fire rake, 
attach a long wooden handle to a 
piece of strap iron with four or five 
mower-sickle sections attached. Post 
fire warnings around woodlots and 
make fire lanes. 

Above all, be careful with fire in 
or near woodlands. 














FIRST COLE PLANTER 


BUILT 1900 


Keeping up with the Past... 





Forging ahead with the Future! 


COLE continually forges ahead to meet your need for tractor planting 
and fertilizing, just as it pioneered and still produces depend- 


| 
|e 


SERVING FARMERS SINCE 1900 


able horse drawn equipment. 


COLE’S famous planting and fertilizing units feature: 
© Precision control for: planting depth, width of rows, quantity 
of seed in hill or drill, quantity of fertilizer accurately placed. 
© Seed planters and distributors easily attached to tool bars or 
cultivator frames—also tractor mounted. 


tines. 


Duplex grain hoppers interchangeable with cotton hoppers. 
Shorter drop for more accurate seed placement. 

Elevated plate that reduces seed bruising. 

Hundreds of seed plates for all field seed. 

Side dressing by removing planters and adding cultivating 


Complete stock of repair parts readily available. 


YOU GET © Perfect, straight rows more quickly and economically than 
with any other planter on the market. 
© Uniform planting for more efficient cultivating and harvesting. 





COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. P-2, P. 0. BOX 9216, CHARLOTTE 5, NORTH CAROLINA 
Please send me full information on the Cole planting and fertilizing units 
checked: (1) 4-row (J) 2-row () 1-row Make of my tractor is _........._______. 


Address 





Town 
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1. Biscayne 2-Door Sedan 


3. Chevy Corvair Lakewood 700 


Station Wagon 


2. Bel Air Sport Coupe 


Built to help in a big way... and save that way, too! 


Nobody else has Chevy’s knack of combining good looks and luxury with down-to- 
earth practicality. Here are cars that are full of good new ideas about comfort and 
space. (Just open the trunk of one of the full-size Chevrolets, or the liftgate of that 
Chevy Corvair wagon!) Full of good old ideas, too, about Chevy’s well-known thrift 
and no-nonsense dependability. With 31 models to choose from, there’s no need to look 
further than your Chevrolet dealer’s to find the car you’re looking for! . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


d, 


2. 


Biscayne 2-Door Sedan. Here’s where you 
get big-car comfort at small-car prices! 


Bel Air Sport Coupe. Like all Chevies, 
these Bel Airs skim over the bumps 
with a Jet-smooth ride. 


. Chevy Corvair Lakewood 700 Station Wagon. 


The only wagon with cargo space plus 
a lockable trunk! 
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Dixieland’s king has long 


been a favorite fiber. It is especially 
popular since science has given 


it newer and better finishes. 


ERFUL COTTONS! 


Wuen Mother Nature wrapped the cot- 
ton seed in fluffy white fibers, she did a 
kind deed for milady and her man. From 
that white fluff, we have fabrics that range 
from the daintiness of dimity to the dura- 
bility of denim. 

Just as nature made the stuff, it is soft 
and absorbent; is easily laundered; can be 
dyed in fast, brilliant colors or pleasing 
pastels. It can stand high temperatures; 
is strong, static free, and mothproof. 

Man began where nature left off. He 
has stabilized cotton against shrinkage 
and has treated it to make it water, fire, 
soil, and wrinkle resistant. With man’s 
help, cotton is durably crisp. 

Many shoppers find the new treatment 
terms confusing when they see them on 
fabrics in stores. For-a further explana- 
tion of some of these textile processes, turn 
to our article “When you buy fabrics.” 


A This slubbed all-cotton decorator fabric 
has a durable Tri-Set finish which makes it 
spot and water repellent and wrinkle resistant. 
B “Snowflake Quilt” is a provincial design 
printed on cotton satin. This smooth-surfaced 
fabric tends to sluff off dirt. 

C A flower design covers this Ravisheen 
Combed Sateen Print fabric. It’s soft and 
drapes well for dresses. 

D Here’s an all-combed “haircut” cotton 
called “Multi Mane.” It is anticrease and 
needs little or no ironing. 

E One of the new fabrics with a BanCare 
finish is called “Victoria” cloth. It is sup- 
posed to iron itself while it is washed and 
dried. 

F Pink is gently striped in red in this Perma- 
Pressed Pic-N-Rib cotton for slip covers or 
upholstery. 

G Cotton hopsacking such as this is yarn dyed 
and then is woven. This one is also wrinkle 
resistant! 
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By Betty Bowers 


COTTON is an even more de- 
sirable fabric now that it receives 
so many new fabric finishes or 
treatments. Do you know what 
some of these new treatments are? 
If not, here’s a list of fabric fin- 
ishing terms to remember when 
you buy fabrics: 


Wash and wear finishes are 
chemical finishes given cotton 
fabrics to make them retain their 
original neat appearance after re- 
peated wear, proper laundering, 
and little or no pressing. Popular 
fabrics with this minimum-care 
finish are used for women’s and 
children’s blouses, shirts, dresses, 
pajamas, robes, and suits. Among 
the trademarks for such finishes 
that you will find as you shop are: 

BanCare—a process finish sup- 
posed to help cotton fabrics iron 
themselves while they wash and 
dry. The fabric is also said to be 
soft, dirt and stain resistant; nor- 
mal amounts of bleach can be 
used on it. 

Belfast —a chemical finish 
which gives the fabric wash and 
wear finish. In addition, fabrics 
are said to have greater tear 
strength when wet or dry. One 
use of this finish is in slipcover 
fabrics. 

Dextraset — a new finish for 
wash and wear cotton fabrics. 
The manufacturer reports that the 
process protects fabrics from yel- 
lowing when chlorine bleach is 
used. 

CMI—another chemical treat- 
ment to prevent damaging and 
yellowing to resin-treated cotton 
fabrics as a result of using chlo- 
rine-type bleaches. 

Other well known wash and 
wear finishes are Perma-Pressed 
and Everglaze Minicare. 


A crease-resistant finish, such 
as Tebilized, is a chemical treat- 
ment applied to cotton to make 
it resistant to creasing and wrin- 
Kling. The fabric has the ability 
to eliminate wrinkles by its own 
resilience. 


Crush-resistant finish—a finish 
used on pile fabrics, such as cor- 
duroy or velveteen, to improve 
the ability of the pile to spring 
back to its original shape after 
being subjected to crushing or 
pressure. This finish is applied 
to many home-furnishing fabrics. 


A crisp finish, such as Defi- 
ance, is a chemical finish applied 
to sheer cottons, such as organdy 
or voile. Fabrics so treated will 
Tetain a crisp appearance during 





When you buy fabrics 


wear and laundering. These fabrics 
never need to be starched. 


A water-repellent finish, such as 
Zelan, is a chemical finish applied 
to make the fabric resist surface wet- 


ting. Water-repellent finishes do not 
close the pores of the cloth, and are 
more comfortable than waterproof 
garments because the body can 
“breathe” through them. Scotchgard 
is a chemically applied finish which 
nakes the fabric repel oil and water- 
borne stains. These finishes are used 
on upholstery, luggage, and rain ap- 
parel fabrics. 


A multipurpose finish used on 
cotton and other fabrics is called 
Revallure. The finish is said to make 
fabric feel silky, enhance color, im- 
prove crease resistance. 

Other well known finishes given 
cotton fabrics are: mercerized fin- 
ishes; shrink-resistant finishes, such 
as Sanforized; and permanent-glaze 
finishes such as Everglaze. 








Give your wardrobe a glamour-lift with color...easily! 


i e rN 


Young Married: She 








a 
dyes her sweater Rit Turquoise Blue and skirt, 


Cocoa Brown. (Dye sweaters and woolens in a basin.) 





Steady Dater: Try this flattering and romantic combination 





... Rit Royal Blue with Evening Blue and Chartreuse. 





BWOC: You can’t go wrong with attention-getters 


like Rit Yellow with Orange and Forest Green! 


or tals 


Career Girl: Subtle and sophisticated color combination 


... Rit Fuchsia with Pink and Purple! 


Now! Dyeing is Fast, Fun...and almost Foolproof. 





wt € 


Works in your washer—no boiling, stirring. Follow easy instruc- 
tions. If you can wash it in your washer, you can dye it there! 
Works in sink or basin—ideal for tinting lingerie and other dainty 
items ... for dyeing sweaters, gloves, scarves, many things! 

35 smart, lovely colors. And only RIT gives such rich deep black, 
navy, dark brown and green on so many fabrics—from washer dyeing. 


Only New Formula Rit has all these 3 essentials: more dyeing 
power for clearest, most vibrant colors... true color balance to 
give the shade you want, whatever the fabric (except glass or metal 
fibres, of course)... quick dissolving right in hot tap water. No 
streaking, no blotching. Dye something today with RIT, it’s fun! 


Just do it in your washer with New Formula RIT |! 





America’s favorite dye 
35 beautiful colors 
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What do DOCTORS do for 


TENSE, NERVOUS 
HEADACHES ? 








A SURVEY SHOWS 3 OUT OF 4 DOCTORS 


RECOMMEND THE INGRED 





; obtain fast relief from pain of headache, 
neuritis or neuralgia—why not take what 
3 out of 4 doctors recommend—the ingredients 
in Anacin! 


Anacin gives a better total effect in pain relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin. Here 
is why. Mere aspirin or even aspirin with 
buffering contains only one pain reliever 
and no special medication to relax nervous 
tension. But Anacin is a combination of 
medically proven ingredients, including spe- 
cial medication, which relieves pain incred- 
ibly fast, also relaxes nervous tension and 
releases painful pressure on nerves. Anacin 
Tablets are safer, too. They have a smoother 
action and do not irritate or upset the 
stomach. Buy Anacin today. 










FOR FAST, 
FAST, FAST 
RELIEF! 






~e | 


NACIN 


ANALGESIC TABLETS 






FAST PAIN RELIEF 


HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 
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IENTS IN ANACIN® 











Better than aspirin or 
aspirin with buffering 


for TENSION 
HEADACHES 





Most headaches are caused by ten- 
sion that presses on nerves. Anacin 


contains special medication that re- 
lieves pain fast, relaxes tension and 
releases pressure. This special medica- 
tion is not obtainable in aspirin or any 
buffered aspirin. That’s why Anacin 
gives more complete pain relief, 


4 Largest Se/ling 


PAIN 
RELIEVER 





Games children and adults will enjoy playing 


By Erma Reynolds 


Do you dread a rainy day when 
the children are housebound and 
don’t know how to amuse them- 
selves? You can turn a “gloom 
day” into a “gay day” with the 
aid of poultry feathers and these 
games: 

Collect the feathers that are 
strewn about your farm, put them 
in a sack, and hang it in your 
barn. When the next rainy day 
arrives, gather your children and 
their friends together and intro- 
duce them to this collection of 
games. The children will have a 
wonderful time and so will you. 

1. Let the children stand in a 
line against one wall of the room. 
Give each player a small piece of 
cardboard and a feather. When 
the starting signal sounds, each 
player should fan his feather to 
the opposite wall of the room and 
then back to the starting line. As 
the players are working toward 
the finish line, each should try to 
fan the other players’ feathers out 
of the way and at the same time 
protect his own feather. The first 
child to get his feather back to 
the starting line wins the game. 
Reward the winner with a lolly- 
pop. 

2. Place a generous supply of 
feathers in a deep carton at one 
end of the room. Ask the chil- 
dren to line up at the opposite 
end of the room. Give each child 
a soda straw. At the starting sig- 
nal, all the players should race to 
the carton, place the straws in 
their mouths, and try to suck up 
a big feather onto ends of their 
straws. Holding the feather on 
the straw by inhaling, each child 
should race back to the starting 
line. If the feather drops to the 


floor, it must be sucked back on 
the straw before the player can 
continue on his way. The first 
contestant back to the starting 
line wins the race and a reward. 

3. Place a large calendar on 
the floor. Measure 5 feet back 
and mark a starting line. Ask 
the players to line up one behind 
the other and give each child five 
feathers. To play the game, each 
player steps up to the starting 
line and blows the feathers off his 
hand, one at a time. He should 
aim at the calendar and try to 
land the feathers on the numbers. 
To get the score, add together the 
numbers on which the feathers 
land (and remain). The child with 
high score wins! 

4. Line the contestants up 
against a wall of the room. Give 
each player a feather, and when 
the starting signal sounds, let 
each child blow his feather as far 
ahead of him as he can. Then the 
player moves up to where the 
feather landed and picks up the 
feather. The player blows it for- 
ward again and steps to the new 
spot where the feather lands. The 
first player to reach the opposite 
wall of the room wins this con- 
test. 

5. Divide the room into halves 
by laying a piece of string on the 
floor across the center of the 
room. Ask the players to form 
two teams, and give each team a 
feather. When the starting signal 
sounds, each team tries to blow 
its feather into the opponent’s 
side. At the same time they work 
to keep the enemy feather from 
floating onto their side. Each 
time a team lands its feather on 
the enemy side, it earns a point. 











MARRIAGE 
LICENSES 














“Get rid of that sign or | call the commissioner!” 
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Songs of memory 


Old Teapot 
By Katherine McClure Amyx 


The ancient teapot on the shelf, 

Is deep, cerulean blue, 

A gift from one who long ago 

Loved its magic brew. 

I set the kettle, stir the fire, 

And dream of days of yore 

When Great-Grandmother brewed her tea 
On a far-off English shore. 


Old-Fashioned 
By Elaine V. Emans 


With due regard and praise to those 
Good clocks through which a moment flows 
Half-surreptitiously, we like 
A timepiece that can tick and strike— 
S For its familiar sounds announce 
} 9 To us that, catlike, we must pounce 
| On Time before it disappears 
Into the mousehole of the years. 


Old Farm Revisited 
By Bess Stout Lambert 


I had forgotten the enduring charm, 

The solitude and beauty so sublime 

That gracious Nature lent this pleasant farm, 
Now grown in loveliness with passing time. 

I had forgotten: shadows on the hills, 

Red maples crowding cedars in the grove, 

The mock-bird’s cadenced, imitative trills, 

The bees in quest of honied treasure trove. 
Gnarled live oaks trailing veils in memory 

Of those who farmed this homestead through the years. ... 
I see this childhood home, now suddenly 

Loved and remembered, blurred by joyous tears. 
Old farm revisited, your quiet release 

Becomes once more my surest hope for peace. 


Mix Tricks 
By Frances Saulsbury 


Catt 
ce) pe Time was, a few years back 
) When cooks met in a group 
ay |\ They talked of homemade dishes 


From pie to creamy soup. 


It was thought to be a sign 
Of culinary art 

To make a feathery cake 
Or a flaky, tasty tart. 


\ 
er 


But now the recipes they trade 
Contain no secret tricks. 


) 
\ 
vy Instead they tell of many ways 
To use a favorite mix. 


—— 


Farm Morning 
By Alma Robison Higbee 


While dark still lay upon the sleeping land 
The rooster ripped the fabric of silence 
With boastful crowing, then dawn set a band 
Of scarlet in the sky to herald morning 

And bring the sun, a nugget, newly panned. 


The “dommer” hens dropped from the roosting bough, 
A note of promise in their early singing, 

The clover pasture called the spotted cow 

And the ducks went down to wade in brooklet shallows, 
The farmer hitched the red mule to the plow, 

Scanning the sky for morning’s weather sign, 

And went to turn the wheatfield stubble under. 

The housewife paused to train the cypress vine 

Along the porch, then took the worn workbasket 

And hung her snowy clothes on the windy line. 








No shortening! No frying! 


No turning! (Just dip, roll and bake!) 


All the joys of fried chicken (and 
then some) but none of the bother. 
Corn-Crisped Chicken—with a 
golden, crisp coating of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flake Crumbs—is baked. 
No shortening ...no turning or 
watching . . . and no pan or skillet 
to scour, either. 


Truly, this is chicken for the 
choosiest of chicken lovers. So 
snip the recipe and give it a whirl. 


KELLOGG’S OF BATTLE CREEK 


Corn-Cris 
_Chicken 








© 1961 BY KELLOGG COMPANY 


made with Illey 
Corn Flake Crumbs 


Corn-Crisped Chicken 
Heat oven to moderate temperature (350° F.) 


Have ready 

2% to 3-pound broiler-fryer, cut in pieces. 

Dip pieces in 

Y% cup PET EVAPORATED MILK (thin milk 
just won't do) 

Roll in mixture of 

1 cup KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKE CRUMBS 

1 teasp. AC’CENT, I teasp. salt, % teasp. pepper. 
Place chicken, skin side up, in shallow baking 
pan lined with Heavy Duty REYNOLDS WRAP, 
do not crowd. 

Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 1 hour, 
or until tender. Cover loosely with foil if less crisp 
crust is desired. No need to turn pieces while 
baking. Serve with tart jelly. 4-5 servings. 


Xe 
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Evaporate? 
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Paint and varnish remover is brushed 
on to soften old finish on frame. 


Raised design is repaired with plas- 
ter of paris, molded with fingers and 
stick. Afterwards, frame is painted. 


Old Frames Made New 


Softened finish is removed with cloth- 
wrapped, soft-bristled brush. 





Mrs. H. M. Brown adds finishing 
touches, “tipping” her white-painted 
frame with gold on raised design. 
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Broken plaster designs 
can be rebuilt and the 
finish restored in a 
few simple steps. 


By LUCIA BROWN 


Photos by John McKinney 


Just because a picture frame was 
made about the time The Progres- 
sive Farmer was founded (1886) 
doesn’t mean that it can’t bring 
fresh, new beauty to your home to- 
day. 

In the photographs on this page, 
you see wood and plaster frames re- 
stored by homemakers in Rowan 
County, N. C. Many of these had 
been gathering dust in attics for 
years before they were “rescued.” 

“We found a whole stack of pic- 
tures in an old trunk,” one home- 
maker told us. “Some of them were 
photographs of relatives we couldn’t 
even identify, but the frames looked 














































promising. They are beautiful now 
that we’ve refinished them.” 

Steps in restoring old frames, as 
outlined by Miss Pauline Gordon 
for workshops in Rowan and other 
North Carolina counties, are given 
below. Miss Gordon is North Caro- 
lina Extension Specialist in Housing 
and House Furnishings. 

1. The old finish, whether it’s 
gilt, varnish, or paint, must be re- 
moved. This can be done with a 
paint and varnish remover. 

2. After the remover softens the 
finish, clean it off with a brush. Do 
not use a scraper, as it may scratch. 

3. Wash off all trace of old fin- 
ish thoroughly with mineral spirits. 
A cloth dipped in the spirits and 
wrapped around a brush is good for 
this purpose. 

4. If the surface of the frame is 
decorated with a plaster design and 
the latter is broken, this can be re- 
paired. Mix plaster of paris or wall 
patch with water to a thick consist- 
ency. Dampen frame with glue and 
remold the design. Dry thoroughly. 

5. Plaster-covered frames may 
now be either painted or gilded. Use 
an alkyd resin paint in white, black, 
or a color, or the best quality gilt 
paint you can buy. (Miss Gordon 
points out that the cheaper quality 
gilt paints are likely to discolor.) 

6. Painted frames may be “tipped” 
with gold after they are dry, if de- 
sired. This is done by painting 
raised portions with gilt paint. 

7. Plain wooden frames may be 
given a natural finish. A good one 
is penetrating sealer with a tung 
oil base. However, if you wish to 
change color of wood, do the fol- 
lowing before you apply the finish: 

(a) If you wish to darken the 
frame, apply an oil stain. This comes 
in a variety of shades. 

(b) If you wish to lighten the 
frame, bleach with oxalic acid or 
a commercial wood bleach. Sand 
smooth. 

Finish with penetrating sealer fol- 
lowing the directions on the can you 
buy. 

The frames in the larger picture 
at the left were refinished by: Mrs. 
F. D. Patterson, Mrs. D. F. Thomas, 
Miss Mabel Simpson, Mrs. James 
Patterson, Miss Jeanette Current, 
Miss Edith Hinshaw (Rowat: Coun- 
ty home economics agent), Mrs. J.C. 
Cheek, Mrs. H. M. Brown, Mrs. 
J. W. Shulenburger, Mrs. Wayne 
Bingham, Mrs. Robert Myers, Miss 
Virginia Kuttz, and Mrs. H. B. 
Heilig. 


Frames in many shapes and 
sizes were given new look in 
Rowan County, N. C., workshops. 
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Girls on bikes alarmed readers 
back in the eighties. 


Seventy-five years of 


In the thirties, Miss Dowdle and Miss Hill 
wrote of cotton mattress making. 








Serving Southern homemakers 


Since the days when water was 
“toted”’ from the well and sad irons 
heated at the hearth, five editors 
have directed the Home Depart- 
ment of The Progressive Farmer. 


By LUCIA BROWN 


Tue parlor organ was in vogue 
and railroads were advertising 
“emigrant rates” to the South- 
west when our Home Depart- 
ment was born. 

If that makes this depart- 
ment sound like an old lady, we 
hasten to admit—proudly—that 
it’s every bit as old as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The first issue of the magazine 
on Feb. 10, 1886, published a “Household” 
column. 

Our first home editor was a dark-haired, ener- 
getic young woman, the daughter of the pub- 
lisher, Col. L. L. Polk. She was Mrs. Juanita 
Polk Denmark, but it became her custom to sign 
herself “Aunt Jennie.” 

“Aunt Jennie” inaugurated a column known 
as “Social Chats” in which readers had a chance 
to express themselves on community, household, 
and personal matters. One young lady, for in- 
stance, sent in her “rules for behavior”: 

“IT don’t let a man smoke when he walks or 
drives with me,” she declared, and “I don’t allow 
a caller to stay later than 10 o’clock.” 


Miss Brown 





In the same issue, a male reader rebuked 
girls who rode the currently popular “wheels.” 
He described a “so-called lady splitting the street 
like a tornado” on a bicycle. 

_ “If the girls are going to try to be men,” he 
inquired plaintively, “why not put on pants and 
shirts and be done with it?” . 

“Aunt Jennie” gave directions for staining 
wood floors with walnut hulls and preserving 
butterballs in brine. Readers addressed requests 
to each other, such as: “Will some kind sister 
send me a recipe for making hop yeast?” 

In 1910, the tenor of the home department 
became more scientific. This was the year in 
Which Mrs. F. L. Stevens became our home edi- 
tor. A Canadian trained in domestic science, 
she was the wife of a North Carolina professor. 





“ce 


Mrs. Stevens looked on homemaking as “a 
profession that deserved serious thought.” The 
articles she announced for her first year were on 
such subjects as household hygiene, farm home 
ventilation, and preventing household pests. 


In her “Home Circle” columns, she gave ta- 
bles on the nutritive value of foods and regretted 
that country babies often got impure milk be- 
cause of lack of cleanliness in handling milk. 

One of Mrs. Stevens’ outstanding achieve- 
ments was offering a “Domestic Science Reading 
Course.” This was in the days before home dem- 
onstration clubs were organized and when few 
colleges offered domestic science courses. Nearly 
500 women readers of The Progressive Farmer 
finished Mrs. Stevens’ correspondence course. 

Mrs. Stevens and her husband moved to 
Puerto Rico in 1912, and in 1913 the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. W. N. Hutt as home editor was 
announced. Mrs. Hutt is remembered today by 
former co-workers as a woman of great charm, 
warmth, and intelligence. She was introduced by 
the editor as “one of the foremost authorities on 
domestic science in America and one of the best- 
known lecturers at farm women’s institutes.” 

As our first full-time home editor, Mrs. Hutt 
campaigned for rural women’s clubs. “Farm 
women lead a lonely life,” she pointed out, and 
often fall “in a rut.” She quoted 
one as saying “I’d rather be sick 
than lonesome.” 

In September 1913, she asked 
her readers to write and “tell Sec- 
retary Houston what you need,” 
adding, ‘““Why can we not have 
‘demonstration work for farm 
women showing practical opera- 
tion of improved methods’?” The 
United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, she explained, had invited 
farm women to write him after 
receiving a letter about them from 
a “broadminded” man. “It is 
gratifying to know,” said Mrs. Hutt, “that the 
broadminded man referred to is our Mr. Poe.” 

Home demonstration work among farm wom- 
en became a thriving reality during the 17 years 
that Mrs. Hutt was our Home Editor. She was 
responsible for many innovations in “The Pro- 
gressive Farm Woman,” as it was then called. 

The depression was beginning to cover the 
country like a dark cloud when Miss Lois Dowdle 
became Home Editor in 1930. Energetic Miss 
Dowdle did not sit by with hands folded. 








Mrs. Hutt urged farm women 
to form demonstration clubs. 


One of her first series of articles was on how 
to live on a budget. She prepared the first dis- 
tributed directions for making cotton into home- 
made mattresses. Thousands of bales of surplus 
cotton were used in this program, which was 
eventually sponsored by the Federal Government. 

Miss Dowdle urged her readers to improve 
their homes with the federal payments for cut- 
ting cotton acreage. She published house plans, 
articles on bathroom improvement, and others 
designed to make farm life healthier and happier. 


A tall, attractive Texan became Home Editor 
when Miss Dowdle resigned in 1933 to take an 
important job in Washington. She is Miss Sallie 
Fletcher Hill, who was to serve as Editor of our 
Home Department 27 years, and is today our 
Senior Home Editor. 

Signs of the times in Miss Hill’s earliest pages 
include patterns for dresses with hems about 8 
inches from the floor and cape sleeves. Kerosene- 
burning refrigerators were discussed, and three 
cotton dresses for $1.98 were advertised. 

Miss Hill’s love of beauty and her sense of 
humor were soon reflected in her home depart- 
ment pages. Besides practical articles on canning 
chickens for sale and cooking threshing-crew 
meals, she published poetry and stressed home 
beautification. 

After the United States en- 
tered World War II in 1941, Miss 
Hill published stories about “pre- 
paredness pantries” and buying 
food wisely. She also started a 
correspondence course in home 
nursing which was completed by 
5,000 readers. 

Under Miss Hill’s regime, 
there were many changes in the 
Home Department. The use of 
color photographs gave the sec- 
tion an entirely new appearance. 
A special “home cover” was in- 
troduced, making “The Progres- 
sive Home” a magazine within a magazine. With 
this issue, the new “Progressive Farmer’s South- 
ern Cookbook,” on which Miss Hill has spent 
many hours, is announced. 

Every former Home Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer has made her own valuable and dis- 
tinctive contribution to the building of this de- 
partment. In our anniversary issue, we pay hom- 
age to the energy, foresight, and humanity of 
these women who have served homemakers with 
pride and pleasure over a span of 75 years. 
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The safe, sure, pleasant start for 
each busy day is a breakfast of 
protein-rich 3-Minute Oats. It’s 
the hearty, delicious, whole-grain 
cereal that provides lasting nour- 
ishment, so vital to health and 
happiness. 


Important, too, is the abundance 
of Vitamin Bi, Iron, and Energy 
it adds to your diet in the natural 
way —as nature intended. 


You will also enjoy 3-Minute Oats 
because they are FIRELESS COOKED 
—at the mill—ror 12 HovuRs, 
an exclusive process which seals 
in the precious vitamins and min- 
erals — develops to the fullest the 
rich, nutty flavor of the grain. Rea- 
sons enough to serve quick-to-fix, 
fun-to-eat 3-Minute Oats tomorrow 
and often. 


No other type cereal costs so little 
— yet offers so much, and tastes so 
good! 





PERCENT OF DAILY NEED 
IN EACH 2 oz. SERVING 








PROTEIN 14.2% 
Ma. 

~~ VITAMIN By 24.3% 
IRON 19.8% 
FOOD ENERGY 7.2% 


























3-MINUTE OATS 


NATIONAL OATS CO 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 























CRYSTAL-CLEAR 
COMPLEXION AID 


That's OJ's Beauty Lotion 
— greaseless, odorless 
after application and 
crystal-clear, Removes 
externally- 
caused pimples, 
freckles and 
superficial skin 
discolorations. 


yt 


O'JS BEAUTY LOTION CO., INC., Shreveport, La. 









Sold 
everywhere! 















Snip and sew for spring 


















4978—Cool dress becomes a smart 
traveler when you don the jacket. 
Printed pattern in half-sizes: 14%, 
16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, and 24%. 
Size 161%: dress, 4 yards of 35-inch 
fabric; jacket, 214 yards. 


4618—Spring-through-summer duo. 
Printed pattern in half-sizes: 12%, 
144%, 16%, 18%, 20%, and 22%. 
Size 162: dress, 3% yards of 35-inch 
fabric; jacket, 154 yards. 



















4618 


4717—Billowing beauty with peek- 
aboo back. Printed pattern in junior 
miss sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17. Size 
13: 4% yards of 39-inch fabric. 


9251—Bouncy sun dress, fashion 
jacket for the little miss. Printed pat- 
tern in children’s sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 
10. Size 6: dress, 1% yards of 39-inch 
fabric; jacket, % yard. 


4881—Step-in dress with tabbed 
front yoke, gently flared skirt. Printed 
pattern in women’s sizes: 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48, and 50. Size 36: 3%4 
yards of 35-inch fabric. 
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4671—Sew this slender two-piece 9153—Choice of high neck or low. 
dress, Printed pattern in misses’ sizes: Printed pattern in misses’ sizes: 12, 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16: 4 14, 16, 18, 20, and 40. Size 16: 5 
yards of 35-inch fabric. yards of 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 108. 
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STOP PAIN 
| INSTANTLY 

| COMBAT INFECTION 
| PROMOTE HEALING 


WITH ANTISEPTIC 


_ Campho- 
_ Phenique 








a (PRONOUNCED CAM-FO-FIN-EEK) 
F| USE IT FOR 


/ MINOR BURNS, CUTS | 
2 SCRATCHES, 4 | 
} ABRASIONS : i 


Quick! Apply CAMPHO- — 
PHENIQUE at once to 
minor burns, cuts, 
scratches, abrasions... 
it stops pain instantly, 
promotes rapid healing. 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 1s 
highly antiseptic. Won- 
derful for fever blisters, 
cold sores, gum boils; to 
relieve itching and to — ; 
| guard against infecting insect bites. 
) CAMPHO-PHENIQUE also helps prevent 
4 spread and re-infection of pimples. % 


& 
























MOON, Drunkards Path, Milady’s 
Fan — Patterns, directions, yardage needs, 
piece count for these and 13 other popular 
quilts given in new 16 page pattern book 
No. 3500, only 50c. Book No. 3175 also 50¢, 
gives patterns for Grandmother’s Flower 
Garden, and 14 other Prize winning quilts, 
Both books only $1.00 postpaid. Order Now. 
AUNT MARTHA’S STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 7 
1243 Swift Kansas City 16, Missour 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


FREE 


Proportion-ized® 


Halt- 
Size 


FASHION 
CATALOG 








Everything for 
you who wear 
half-sizes! Shop by 
mail from new, big 


Hayes Catalog of Fashions, sizes 121/2 to 2614. 
All Proportion-ized to fit your half-size figure 
perfectly. Enjoy better fit, youthful smartness, 
and save money too! Mail the coupon for your 
FREE copy of Hayes Half-Size Style Catalog. 







[e) 40 
O4 INDIANAPOLIS 7 


Please rush FREE Hayes Half-Size Catalog. (435) 
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"IT is to laugh!” you may exclaim 
when someone suggests exercises 
to you homemakers. Don’t laugh! 
Maybe your figure is not getting 


the kind of exercise it needs to 

[ improve its appearance. Let your 

f house chores work for the benefit 

of your figure as well as your 
home. 


Two words, “posture” and 
“habit,” are bases of the follow- 
ing exercise pattern. The position 
in which you habitually stand, 

walk, sit, play, or work is all im- 
portant if you want your chores 
to pay beauty dividends. 





First Step: Check Posture 


So the first step in following 
this exercise pattern is to check 
your posture every day. Stand 
against a wall; the back of your 
head, shoulders, waist, and der- 
riere should touch the wall. Your 
heels should be about 2 inches out 
from the wall. Chest must be up; 
abdomen flattened. Your objec- 
tive is figure balance; that means 
having head, shoulders, chest, and 
the hip girdle centered in perfect 
alignment, one above the other, 
forming a bony self-support. 

Next, get a full-length mirror 
for yourself and the family, in 
which all can see what it means 
to “stand tall, walk tall, sit tall,” 
and how that seems to remove 
bulges, fore and aft. 

Remind yourself often of the 
following rather general rules that 
have, however, some exceptions: 


Bend Legs, Not Back 
Keep your spine straight; when 





‘ 





Beauty pay for 
your chores 


By Sally Carter 


member it is awkward to lean 
over with legs stiff. Instead, keep 
back and shoulders erect, derriere 
tucked in, one foot forward, with 
back heel up; bend knees until 
you are on a comfortable level 
with the object. Then pick it up. 
This method eases the lifting of 
a baby or heavy bundles by tak- 
ing the load from the spine to the 
strong leg muscles. It is also used 
in sitting and rising from a chair 
gracefully, and with a slight lean- 
ing back on your haunches en- 
ables you to vacuum under furni- 
ture and dust baseboards and 
chair rungs with less strain. 

Don’t carry bundles as though 
neck and shoulders were under a 
yoke, or hold the bundles up close 
to your chest, making your tum- 
my poke out and putting kinks in 
neck, shoulders, and arms. Carry 
them pressed against the torso as 
schoolgirls carry books. If the 
bundle is tall and heavy so that 
you must carry it on your hip, 
alternate sides often. If possible, 
try to divide the load into two 
packages. 


Ironing Firms Arms 


In ironing or clothes washing, 
base yourself strongly in a com- 
fortable stance. Place one foot 
forward. Then you can sway from 
the hips, moving the iron rather 
than digging it into the cloth. 
Ironing is good exercise for pre- 
venting flabby upper arms. 

Mopping, sweeping, floor pol- 
ishing, dusting, hoeing, spading, 
planting, and lawn mowing are 
excellent exercises for thighs, 
back, knees, tummy, and hips. 
Don’t try to do them all with your 
shoulders, but learn to lead with 
your chest, and use your leg mus- 
cles as much as you can. 

Bedmaking becomes a waist- 
slimming exercise when you bend 
at the waist and stretch your 
hands forward instead of strain- 
ing head and shoulders into a 
curve. Stoop to the level of the 
bed to tuck in covers. This helps 
exercise your legs. 





[-] What Makes a Woman Look Old? 






be: necessary to curve it, bend from 
the hips. Never bend shoulders 
or poke out your head or neck. 
Let knee bending save you more 
fatiguing waist bends; in walking, 
swing legs, not hips; change most 

lor pulling chores to pushing. 

ar To illustrate a few of these 

by rules, here are some woman-saver 

" hints: To pick up a leg-slimming, 

Vas tummy-flattening, back-strength- 

. ening figure bonus along with re- 

ps trieving objects from a floor, re- 

g. 
Beauty leaflets 

| To order leaflets, 

| send 5 cents for each 

| to: Sally Carter, The 

| Progressive Farmer, 

ey) Birmingham 2, Ala. 








[_] Pretty Feet for You 

(_] Perspiration’s Not a Charm Word 
[_] Health, Foundation of All Beauty 
[_] The Care of Dry Skin 
























The illness that never got started 


A lot of progress has been made in preventing baby illnesses. Hospitals have learned 
how to control the germs that threaten even the most spotless nursery. 
They have learned that Lysol is one of the most successful preventives of environ- 


mental disease ever adopted. 


Lysol is the quickest, safest, most effective way to eliminate disease germs while you 
do your regular housecleaning. Use Lysol Brand Disinfectant in the bathroom, kitchen, 
nursery, all through the house. Lysol added to your regular cleaning water is more 





effective than any bleach, any pine oil—at lower cost. 
And Lysol is as safe to use as your detergent. 


BRAND DISINFECTANT 


Far more anti-germ protection than any 
bleach, any pine oil or any other disinfectant 









FLOWER 
Arranging 


Easily and Quickly 
AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE—please your friends and family 
with professional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 

FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may hg learn how to 
make prof l arrang ts for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 








opportunities. Study and earn your certificate at home. 

Our training Accredited by the National Home Study 

—— May we sonst L. REE, and without obligation, 
informative book 


NORM & SUE MORRIS’ NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 


Studie PF-21, 11826 San Vicente Bivd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


Oats Glitod 
ERANIUM 


» PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 

and Semi-Double tee ae web —— 

Described in New Seed 

log. fond 10c in coin 6 to Pkt. FREE 

or 3 Pkts. for 25c and nena?» 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined 

R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 403, Restdeed, Ht. 
















MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields BUSHELS 
To a Vine 


Now— You can grow the world’s most 
amazing Tomato right in your own 
garden and get from 2 to 3 bushels of 
delicious ripe tomatoes from a vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


RiP -2- CROP 


&» TOMATO grows 16 to 20 ft. high — 

















huge fruit weighing as much as 
(fy meaty, solid tomatoes, wonderful 
flavor. Unexcelled for canning and slic- 
ties. Grows any place. 
SPECIAL OFFER 10° 
3 for 25¢ Postpaid 
PREE: BURGESS Garden Guide Cat- 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
104-F, Galesburg, Mich. 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop pain fast, 
remove corns one of the quickest 


C pounds and unceoaring Sh. across. Fine 
ing. Outyields all other known varie- 
Regular 50¢ Pkt. only 
alog listing unusual Seeds and Plants. 
ways known to medical science. <—¥ Zz hp j 












OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is re- 
liable. We guarantee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that 
satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article advertised in this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been fraudulently 


misrepresented in the advertisement. 


The complaint must be submitted to 


us within one month after you order the article and you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate land before purchasing; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


February 1961 98A 
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LOOK OVER THIS PARTIAL 
LIST OF PAYMENTS— 


and perhaps you'll 
decide you should 
find out more about 
this Reader Service 


LIST OF CLAIMS 


Ras Fincher, Cave Spring, Ga........... $325.00 
Tractor overturned 

Curtis Hendrix, Franklin, Ga. __........ 214.00 
Dropped car motor on hand 

Earnie Eudy, Joppa, Ala............ _. . 265.00 


Injured in auto collision 


Grover Gansberry, Ashford, Ala....... 120.00 
Slipped and fell 


Harold Chaviers, Boaz, Ala............. 135.00 
Injured in truck collision 
John Sp , Talladega, Ala........... 161.00 





Injured in truck collision 


Elizabeth Trachsel, Chipley, Fla...... 110.00 
Slipped and fell 


Grace Owens, Moulton, Ala............... 192.00 
Slipped and fell 

Sidney Hughs, Pansey, Ala............. 138.00 
Hurt ankle stepping from truck 

Hubert Minson, Graceville, Fla......... 120.00 
Injured foot playing ball 

Sam Mason, Abbeville, Ala............... 114.25 


Caught sandspur in hand 
Grover Gransberry, Ashford, Ala..... 282.25 
Lost balance and fell 


Joe Cothran, Waynesboro, Tenn.......$245.00 
Fell during gym class 


Laura Simmons, Milledgeville, Ga.___. 123.05 
Turned ankle and fell 


Mary Morrow, Ralph, Alo...............-- 109.00 
Slipped and fell 

Moses Turner, Vernon, Ala............... 183.50 
Injured handling container of 
water 

Ruby Hicks, Headland, Ala............... 114.50 
Struck steering wheel of tractor 

Vebron Self, Oneonta, Ala............. 101.00 
Handle of plow struck side 

Earlie Burkes, Kennedy, Ala............. 159.00 
Injured by electric saw 

John Anderson, Kinston, Ala.__...... 187.50 
Fell out of tree 

Roger Jones, Jonesboro, Tenn....._..... 130.00 
Injured in auto collision 

Brady Sheppard, Cuthbert, Ga......... 110.00 
Fell from scaffold 

Hattie Attwell, Fort Meade, Fla....... 150.00 


Stumbled over boxes 


Stella Brownlee, Lawrenceville, Ga... 203.50 
Fell in kitchen 


Samuel Stanton, Flomaton, Ala......_. 311.00 
Slipped and fell 
Mabry Lawrence, Dothan, Ala..... 216.00 


Injured in auto collision 


Benefits Paid in Addition to Other Personal Insurance. 


This policy form not available at this time to residents of South Carolina. 


P.O. Box 2581 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 


98B The Progressive Farmer 


Resident Agent, National Casualty Co. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Without obligation, please send me complete information on 
your new Reader Service—Accident Insurance. 








A little folks’ story 





Rickey Raccoon 


By Bess Stout Lambert 


RICKEY Raccoon lived alone ina 
hollow tree. He couldn’t remem- 
ber his mama, his papa, nor his 
brothers and sisters. He was three 
months old and able to take care 
of himself. But when he came 
home from school there was no 
one to talk with. He was lonesome 
and sometimes he was afraid. 

One cool evening Rickey joined 
the parade on the way to Raccoon 
School. He wore his black mask. 
He buttoned on his best raccoon 
coat with the smooth, ringed tail. 
He tripped merrily. He skipped 
cheerily. School lasted all night 
when the moon shone. Rickey 
met little raccoons from all up and 
down Coon Creek. He met some 
who came from far-away Coon 
Cave at the foot of Sweetgum 
Mountain. 

Rickey Raccoon learned many 
things at school. His long, slim 
fingers were trained to catch fish, 
open mussels, crack eggs, and shell 
nuts. He was taught to wash his 
food in the clear, cool, creek wa- 
ter. He went to corn huskings. 


Rickey liked school. He liked 
the hassle and the hustle. He liked 
to see fireflies dart their green ar- 
rows. He enjoyed the mocking- 
birds and whippoorwills singing 
for free in every tree. Best of all, 
Rickey liked the games. There was 
one that he just loved called 
Coonie-Go-’Round. This was 
played in a big circle and every- 
one sang: 

Coonie go ’round but come back 
soon; 

Coonie go ’round by the light of 
the moon; 

Clap your hands and tippy-toe 
fine; 

Coonie go ’round, get back in line. 

Rickey Raccoon was resting af- 
ter 10 rounds of Coonie-Go- 
’Round when Professor Raccoon 
told ‘him it was his turn to bring 
in the corn for a corn husking the 
next night. That trip to find the 
corn changed his whole life. 

Late the next evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Cherry were looking at their 
popcorn patch. It seemed ready 
to harvest. Mrs. Cherry liked to 
serve hot popcorn on cool eve- 
nings. “I believe I'll gather some 
now and get the rest tomorrow,” 
she said. Mrs. Blimp, the Cherrys’ 


fat cat, and her four kittens fol- 
lowed them along the rows. Just 
then some friends drove up and 
they all went into the house. They 
left the basket of plump, golden 
ears of popcorn standing in the 
popcorn patch. 

That night Rickey Raccoon 
started out to gather corn. He soon 
found the basket of popcorn in 
the Cherrys’ garden. What luck! 
He ran back to school for help, 
Very soon there was only an empty 
basket in the popcorn patch. 


The next morning Mr. Cherry 
laughed when he saw the empty 
basket. Mrs. Cherry did not laugh. 
“T’ll gather the rest right now and 
put it away,” she said. 

“And I'll fix a box to catch the 
little rascal that took it,”’ said Mr. 
Cherry. “We'll have something by 
morning.” 

They did have something. That 
something was Rickey Raccoon 
sitting in the box eating the pop- 
corn Mr. Cherry had used for bait. 

“‘Here’s your rascal, a baby rac- 
coon,” said Mr. Cherry. “He’s 
just beautiful. Let’s keep him,” 
said Mrs. Cherry. 

Mr. Cherry bought a soft leath- 
er collar and a long chain. He put 
these on Rickey Raccoon. He fas- 
tened the chain so it would slide 
along a wire stretched high across 
the wide yard. This gave Rickey 
plenty of playing room. Mrs. 
Blimp and her kittens stayed at a 
safe distance. 

Rickey Raccoon became very 
tame. After a few weeks Mr. 
Cherry took off the chain. Rickey 
still wore his soft leather collar. He 
liked for Mrs. Cherry to scratch 
behind his ears and brush his fur 
coat. He liked to ride on Mr. 
Cherry’s shoulder. Best of all he 
liked to ride in the back window of 
the Cherrys’ car. 

One morning Mrs. Cherry went 
out to the garage. She came run- 
ning back into the house. “I wish 
you would go look out in the ga 
rage,” she said. Mr. Cherry went. 
He couldn’t believe his eyes. Theré 
lay Mrs. Blimp and her four kit 
tens. The kittens were sound 
asleep. Curled right in the middle 
of this happy family was Rickey 
Raccoon. Rickey had found 4 § 
home and someone to talk with. 
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Fifth in a series 











Invite people in 


By John H. Harris 


How does your entrance plant- 
ing impress visitors? Does it wel- 
come them in? Or do they have 
to squeeze through, crawl under, 
or perhaps jump over? 


Entrance plantings 

Architecturally, the entrance is 
usually the most prominent and 
the most formal part of the house. 
Your plantings should harmonize 
in texture, scale, and form with 
the architecture. Usually low, 
slow-growing plants with reason- 
ably small leaves are best. 

If a door is in the center of a 
balanced wall, use the same kind 
of plant on both sides (Fig. 1). 






























































Front View 


One plant on each side may be 
enough for a simple doorway. 
Space plants about 2% feet from 
the building and 2% feet from the 
steps. Some examples of good 
doorway plants include boxwood, 
Japanese holly, dwarf Japanese 
yew, and other slow-growing ever- 
greens. 























Front View 


For a larger entrance (Fig. 2) 
low-spreading shrubs can be used 
to “face down” the larger shrubs. 
For this purpose, use such plants 
as Helleri Japanese holly, Gar- 
denia radicans, low creeping juni- 
pers, or liriope. Place these plants 





FIG. 3 
about 3 to 4 feet from the tall 
plants. 

When the door is to one side 
(Fig. 3) place a larger plant on 
the weak side of the door to give 
balance. This plant should be 
about 3 feet from the building and 
3 to 4 feet from the plant in front. 
Some examples include Chinese 
holly, camellias, ligustrum, and 
tamarix. 

Between the doorway and cor- 
ners use something neutral—low, 
spreading shrubs or ground cover. 


Corner plantings 

Use taller plants on outside 
corners of the house. This helps 
frame the building. At maturity 
they can reach halfway or even 
two-thirds of the way to the eaves 
of the house and not be too tall— 
unless there are corner windows. 
A good arrangement for most 
houses is to place the tallest plants 
at an angle off the corner (Fig. 
4). For a low, one-story building, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Bottom View 





Brush with Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol to... 











| 
| 


Bad breath and tooth decay often start when food is 
trapped between teeth. Brushing with Colgate forms a 
cleansing foam that penetrates between teeth—helps 
foam away food particles and decay germs. For 
Colgate contains ‘“‘activated’”’ Gardol to help fight 
decay. Brushing with Colgate right after eating 

helps stop bad breath originating in the mouth, too— 
stops it all day for most people. No wonder more 
people use Colgate than any other toothpaste! 


COLGATE CLEANS YOUR BREATH while it CLEANS YOUR TEETH 


FIGHT TOOTH DECAY“ STOP BAD BREATH 





3l¢ 53¢ 69¢ 83¢ 


ADE-MARK 
FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SAR SINATES 





Prompt relief! 








CHAPPED | p ae 
CRACKED a * 


Best for FEVER BLISTERS, COLD SORES 





.. for every member 
of the family 





Best macaroni 
products have 
a golden glow 


|The next time you’re at the store, 
| | Compare the color of Skinner maca- 
/roni products with other brands. 
| You'll notice that Skinner Maca- 
| roni, Spaghetti and Noodles have a 
| golden glow, instead of that white 
pasty look. The reason: Skinner 
Macaroni Products are made of 
100% amber durum wheat, highly 
refined, vitamin enriched, to not 
only look better, but cook better 
and taste better, too. Try them 
next time! 


MACARONI/SPAGHETTI 
PURE EGG NOODLES 





' taste better @ cook better @ look better 





peppermint stick 


ZED 
ZINNIAS 45 
4 ! 


different type. Numerous / 
combined colors. Thick, Ath 
medium flower ¢ f 
heads. Send 10 4s 
for big Ava 

OG FREE t 
pedi BR 


Ten” 
R. H. SHUMWAY. Seodsman, Dept. “404, “Rockford. IMlinois 


HERE’S AN EASY FAST WAY 
10 RAISE 50% AND MORE 


For Your Church or Group 


Just imagine! Your group can raise al) the 
money you need, easily quickly, without le 
cost to you! I’ll send your group a supply of 
Anna ated ie Wade flavoring in advance. 

Have 10 members each sell only 10 bottles at 
$1 each; keep $50.00 cash for your treasury, 
send me balance of proceeds. 


Never Spend 1c of Your Own Money! 
Take up to 60 days; we give credit on flavor- 
ing. ou risk nothing to try my amazing 
tested plan, used by over 50,000 groups. 
REE Rush coupon today for details 
of my Plan, wae beings ros 
























ror O84 tiiuag aN 
fast hf t FRE 

‘Goud Househeepiag ) 80 obligation. MAIL CO uiON NOW! 

N2r ap att rank ag ELIZABETH WADE 
aovcetest® BB - Lynchburg, Virginia 


TANNA | ELIZABETH WADE, Dept. 650BB 
Lynchburg, Virginia 





Rush details of your Fund-Raising Plan, FREE and 
completely without obligation. 





| 
Name | 
Add 1000 .nacccccccccccecncseccoscencvsccesusescecases 
|_citw ay eee ON EO Res Zone....-.State..------- | 
February 1961 99 

















Happily married 
for 10,000 years 


Leer June we invited brides of 50 (or more) 
years ago to tell us about their married life. We re- 
ceived 194 letters, representing over 10,000 years 
of married life. One hundred thirty-six of those 
who wrote have been married 51 or more years. 
One couple has been married 73 years. Maybe 
they started courting about the time The Progres- 
sive Farmer was born. Our winning letter was 
from Mrs. James H. Whitworth, Nueces County, 
Tex., who was married in the gay nineties. Her 
letter follows: 

“Yes, I was a bride 68 years ago, last Jan. 24, 
and the man who said, ‘I do,’ is still by my side. 
He is 91. I am 85. We started out our life together 
farming, with one horse and a Georgia stock and 
double-shovel plows. 

“During our first year of married life, we lived 
with my husband’s mother and children (she was 
a widow). Never had any mother-in-law trouble. 

“Our home was blessed with nine children— 
six of whom lived to be grown. Our social life in 
the early days was visiting among our neighbors, 
going to Sunday school and church . . . parties, 
and quilting. 

“Family recreation was croquet, ball games, 
reading aloud at night from magazines like The 
Youth’s Companion, Boy’s Life, American Boy, 
and Christian Herald. We also read with interest 
The Progressive Farmer over the years, getting in- 
formation on so many things in homemaking and 
farming. Our boys were members of the Lone 
Scout organization. They also did some hunting 
and trapping. 

“Each child had a part in doing the chores. 
There were times when they had to ride horse- 
back 5 miles to school. We had very little money, 
but somehow we managed. 

“We raised our own chickens, hogs, cows, veg- 
etables, and ground our own corn meal. (There 
were not many things we had to buy from the 
stores.) We canned fruits and some vegetables 
and put up preserves and jellies. The day we 
bought a pressure cooker was a great day in our 
lives! Then we could can beef, pork, chicken, as 
well as all kinds of vegetables. 

“At ‘hog killing’ we rendered out the lard, 
then made soap using the cracklings. (Now we 
buy them in cellophane at the stores.) 

“We had our own incubator, and it was worth 
all the trouble of turning, sprinkling the eggs, and 
keeping them at the right temperature, just to see 
the little chicks come breaking their way through 
the shells, and to know that after all of our worries 
we had a good hatch. 

“T sewed and made clothes for all the family. I 
made my own sheets, pillowcases, pieced quilts, 
and quilted them. 

“In making decisions, large or small, we got 
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our heads together to decide which way was best. 

“After years of hard scrubbing on a rub board, 
we used a funnel on the end of a handle to punch 
the clothes. Later we bought our first washing 
machine. It has never ceased to be a wonder of 
wonders to me. 

“A good gas cookstove, gas heaters, and a re- 
frigerator have helped to make life so much easier 
for us. We really know how to appreciate these 
blessings. 

“Good advice to newlyweds, as well as older 
weds is, ‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding.’ ” 

* * 

From these 194 brides and their combined 
10,000 years of experience, we have gleaned some 
interesting advice to modern brides which we 
share with you: 

“Don’t marry a person because you think you 
can live with him—wait until you find the person 
you can’t live without.” 

Mrs. Raymond F. Cripps, Dougherty County, Ga. 
* ae % 

“We divided our sorrows by sharing them and 
multiplied our joys by the same method. Peculiar 
arithmetic, but it really works.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie Meeks, Coffee County, Ga. 
a Bo 

Most of these 194 letters began by telling us 
about The Day. 

“We did not have the consent of our parents 
when we were married. They thought we were too 
young. They never tried to separate us. My hus- 
band’s father used to tell his wife, ‘If you will 
leave those two kids alone, they will make it O K,’ 
and we did.” 

Mrs. Pearl McGinty, Johnson County, Ark. 
* gi 

“After we were married, we drove several 
miles to his father’s house where a crowd of peo- 
ple met us. I was as bashful as they come and 
didn’t know which way to turn for fear I would 
do something wrong. But they were a jolly, happy 
crowd and it wasn’t long until I felt at home with 
them all. I loved my mother-in-law and father-in- 
law and they seemed to love me.” 

Mrs. L. L. Miles, Itawamba County, Miss. 
% * So 

When wedding festivities were over, these 
young couples began “setting up housekeeping,” 
which was no easy job when they had so little to 
start with. 

“When we went to housekeeping, my father 
gave us acow. We bought a pig. My mother gave 
me a setting hen. The hen was set in a barrel 
under the eaves of the house so when the rain 
came it flooded the nest and the hen, but she 
hatched all four chickens. We had a lot to learn 





about doing things in those days. We could not 
buy dress patterns. We had to cut out our own 
patterns. We did not have many papers to cut pat- 
terns out of, either.” 
Mrs. C. E. McKenzie, Henry County, Va. 
He * 

A deep feeling of religion ran through all of 
these letters. 

“We took our children to church from infancy 
down to this present time. Just recently they were 
all home for a visit and I had the pleasure of hav- 
ing them all, including their father, in my Sunday 
school class.” 

Mrs. Robert A. Young, Lonoke County, Ark. 

% * * 

“We furnished a Sunday school room as a 
thank offering for our sons’ safe return from sery- 
ice in the South Pacific.” 

Mrs. S. S. Sloan, Cullman County, Ala. 
Bo % me 

“We began reading the Bible to our children 
before they could really understand. Once our 
four-year-old boy wanted to know how a flea 
could be wicked.” 

Mrs. K.H. Bishop, Dallas County, Tex. 


ws Po 
* a % 


In those days before television, movies, and 
cars, families found pleasure in small things. 

“Our children went to the woods, picked vio- 
lets, had them at my plate in a bowl on my birth- 
day when I was washing clothes.” 

Mrs. Lee McMurtry, Mississippi County, Ark. 

* * eo 

There were no psychology books to tell how 
to train children, but one way or another these 
early mothers managed. 

“One time our preserves were being contin- 
ually raided. I lined up my children and asked 
each one if he or she had taken the preserves. 
They were unanimous with ‘no.’ I then said that 
I knew who did it for that person had a feather on 
his nose. Instantly, one of my sons jerked his hand 
up to his face to flick off the feather, and he and I 
settled the rest of the story in the woodshed.” 

Mrs. Mize Landrum, Breathitt County, Ky. 
* * * 

In most cases, after the children were grown 
electricity and modern appliances reached the 
farms. 

“Then rural electrification came our way 
through a cooperative plan giving us the wonders 
of electricity! Gone were the old lamps, the wash- 
board, and heavy buckets of water to carry. A 
pump in the spring brought water to the house, a 
bathroom, and a washing machine. All the won- 
derful appliances to use with electricity were ours 
to be enjoyed.” 

Mrs. Eugene Patton, Bledsoe County, Tenn. 
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Food 

O Here’s Help for Those School 
Lunches 

— Good Meat Dishes for Good 
Eating 

 Sandwiches—Delicate and Dainty, 
Hale and Hearty 

0 Make It With Buttermilk 

() 12 Pies From 1 Master Mix 

— Serve a Good Dessert 

O Salad News 

O) Use Cereals—Every Day, Every 


O Yeast Bread Treats 


Entertainment 


Ss 


D Selected Southern Cakes 

0 Make a Snap-On Tablecloth 
0 Scallop-Framed Cupboard, 
No. 264 


0 Eight Star Designs for Piecework 


0 


Go Oo: 


EFEL EITC f1- fo Bo 


LEAFLETS 


Meal 


Plans for Your Wedding 

Table Decorations and Party 
Favors 

Teas and Receptions Are Easy 
To Give 

Games and Stunts for Adult 
Parties 

Easter Parties for Everyone 
Food and Fun for March 

Let’s Have a Birthday Party 

A Tea Party for Little Folks 
45 Favorite Riddles of the Littlest 
Folks 


pecial 





Quilts 


Four Ways To Refinish Your 
Furniture 


iscellaneous 
Quick Tricks for General House- 
cleaning 
Tips on Tablesetting 
Quick Tricks for Cleaning Jobs in 
the Kitchen 
Handicrafts—How To Sell Them 
Textile Painting 





each except: Selected Southern Cakes, 


50 
25 


No. 264, 25 cents; Eight Star Designs 
for Piecework Quilts, 15 cents; Four 
Ways To Refinish Your Furniture, 10 
cents, 

Check leaflets you desire, fill in cou- 
Pon, and mail with money to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, 
Please. 


Street or RFD___ 
City 


How to order leaflets 


All the above leaflets are 5 cents 


cents; Make a Snap-On Tablecloth, 
cents; Scallop-Framed Cupboard, 








State 












sun a Yon Waller Home 


| bought my Jim Walter home just six short years ago and 
now it’s completely paid for. My wife and | figure we saved better than 
50% by finishing up and decorating the inside ourselves. That’s why 
we say... it makes good sense to own a Jim Walter Home. 











Storage 













Bath 





Bedroom Bedroom Kitchen 





This is the chance of 
a lifetime to own a 
custom constructed home 
of your own. All you need 
is a clear deed to a lot, regard- 
less of where it’s located or its 
value . . . Jim Walter builds any- 
where for anybody. You pay nothing 
down and Jim Walter handles everything! 



























Dining 
Room 









Bedroom Living Room 
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These beautiful, well constructed homes, are completely finished on the outside with the 
finest materials available — you finish up the inside and save 50% or more. 


Cher 40 herent model Ge choose from 


6 


IF YOU OWN A LOT OR BUILDING SITE IN ANY OF THE STATES LISTED BELOW, JIM WALTER WILL BUILD YOU A HOME 





ALABAMA El Dorado Vero Beach Bowling Green Pascagoula Wilmington Nashville 
Birmingham Pine Blutt GEORGIA LOUISIANA = Grenada OHIO TEXAS 
Dothan COLORADO Albany Alexandria pon Chesapeake Austin 
Gadsden Pueblo Athens Baton Rouge MISSOURI OKLAHOMA seione 
Florence Atlanta LaFayette Springfield tawion ona A ae 

Home Office: Huntsville FLORIDA Columbus Lake Charles St. Louis Oklahoma City ecpwe Christi 
Mobile Avon Park LaGrange Monroe N. MEXICO Tulsa raphiots 

1500 North Montgomery DeLand Macon New Orleans ° Houston 

Dale Mabry Selma Fort Myers Savannah Shreveport Albuquerque 2 CAROLINA Lubbock — 

T Florid Tuscaloosa Gainesville Valdosta N. CAROLINA Cayce (Columbia) San Antonio 

a aa Jacksonville Rome MISSISSIPPI Asheville F orence Texarkana 
ARIZONA Ocala KANSAS Columbus Charlotte Greenville Tyler 
Phoenix Orlando Wichit Greenville Fayetteville Orangeburg Waco 
Tucson senate City pte Heltiesburg Greensboro TENNESSEE VIRGINIA 

alatka Gulfport Hickory Bristol Bluefield, W.Va. 

ARKANSAS Pensacola KENTUCKY Jackson New Bern Chattanooga Danville 
Little Rock Sarasota Lexington McComb Rocky Mount Jackson Richmond 
Jonesboro Tallahassee Louisville Meridian Mt. Airy Knoxville Roanoke 
Fort Smith Tampa Paducah Natchez N. Wilkesboro Memphis Staunton 








JIM WALTER CORPORATION 

1500 North Dale Mabry 

Tampa, Florida 

1 am interested in knowing more about Jim Walter Homes, please 
mail me your latest color p Bev 






For complete information and a free color brochure, clip and mail coupon today! 
Name 


Jin Walter ¥ 


CORPORATION Cit 















State 








Y. 
1 already own my lot [] 
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Oir Soicthern. Food, Ways 


(Thirty-Sixth in a Series) 


ECIPES — then and now 


ScANNING old issues of The 
Progressive Farmer, we get some 
reminding nudges of family and 
food customs 75 years ago. 
Crackers, flour, sugar, sorghum, 
sugar cane molasses . . . we 
bought by the barrel. A farm 
family purchase list of the period 
calls for “salt, salt mackerel, cof- 
fee, thread, blue denim, calico, and chewing 
plug.” In 1898, sugar-cured ham was advertised 
for 10 cents a pound! 

Our present-day farm folk, as occasion de- 
mands, call time out for a refreshing beverage 
from the refrigerator and think nothing of it. 
Seventy-five years ago the farmer’s wife or daugh- 
ter brought refreshment and cheer to their hard- 
working men in the fields by taking them a jug 
of cold milk or spring water. The most welcome 
refreshment, however, was passed on by our Eng- 
lish ancestors and known as “Switchel.” This 
superb thirst quencher was made of fresh, cold, 
spring water and spiced up with ginger, molasses, 
and vinegar. This is the recipe: 


Miss Hill 


Switchel 
1 quart cold spring water 
1 cup cider vinegar 
Y4 cup molasses 
1 tablespoon ground ginger 

Stir well. Serves 4. 

In 1886, very few of our readers cooked with 
pineapple. Bananas were rarely seen. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer had a recipe for banana float in 
1893. Women grated fresh coconuts for am- 
brosia. Our first recipe column appeared Feb. 
10, 1886, ten years before Fanny Farmer brought 
out her cookbook featuring level measurements. 
Maybe first on a bride’s list should be a modern 
kitchen range—and a set of measuring cups and 
spoons! 








By SALLIE HILL 


Hospitality in the South was patterned for 
many years on the lavish food service so preva- 
lent in the South until 1860. We almost forget 
that there was a time when the family table fairly 
groaned under its hospitable load. We have a 
list of “simple refreshments” served at a wedding 
party given 102 years ago, 1859, at Glennville 
in Russell County, Ala. One hundred guests 
attended. 


17 chickens 2hams_ 2 pigs 
2 large loaves light bread 
1 large bucket beaten biscuit 
200 pounds ice 3 bottles raspberry syrup 
3 dozen lemons 6dozen oranges’ 8 pineapples 
12 coconuts 1 box raisins 1 box figs, almonds 
3 large buckets boiled custard for ice cream 
28 pounds cake 
7 packages candy in small papers 
strawberries and raspberries in abundance 


Wedding Cake of 1855 


The traditional wedding cake was classed as 
a fruit cake. Miss Rutledge, in her cookbook, 
The Carolina Housewife, 1855, gives this typical 
recipe for wedding cake. 


Wedding Cake 


20 pounds butter 1 ounce mace 

20 pounds sugar 4 ounces cinnamon 
20 pounds flour 20 glasses wine 

20 pounds raisins 20 glasses brandy 
40. pounds currants 10 eggs to the pound 
12 pounds citron (about 200 eggs) 
20 nutmegs 

Add cloves to your taste. If you wish it 
richer, add 2 pounds of currants, and 1 pound 
of raisins to each pound of flour. 

Granted that the meals described above were 
real dining experiences, can’t you just see the 
sorely beset mother of the bride fairly sagging 
with fatigue when the wedding dinner was over? 


1 mutton 





Display of old kitchen utensils, University of Alabama. 
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Now in 1961—102 years later—instead of 
the traditional fruit cake, the bride’s cake has 
somehow come to be a feathery, delicate, white 
affair. Still several stories high, the cake can 
be baked “story by story” some time ahead and 
then frozen. The towering cake is assembled 
layer by layer and lavishly and appropriately 
decorated before the final hour. If it’s a morning 
wedding, that calls for a breakfast such as as- 
sorted small sandwiches, possibly one hot dish, 
candies, and nuts, coffee and/or punch and wed- 
ding cake, of course. 

An afternoon wedding calls for a reception. 
Usual menu: coffee, tea, punch, cookies, candies, 
and dainty tasty sandwiches. If the wedding is 
late afternoon, near the dinner hour, a light buffet 
supper is usually in order. A hot casserole such 
as creamed chicken, salads, relishes, cookies, 
small cakes, candies, and beverages—and you 
have it made, Mrs. Hostess. 

Coming to the aid of the homemaker and her 
family of today, a well stocked grocery offers 
some 8,000 items! Thanks to the ingenuity of 
the food manufacturer, many products are frozen, 
precooked, mixes, quick cooking . . . a family 
can expect a meal in a matter of mere minutes. 


Irradiating Food 


Can we look forward to the time when food 
will be treated by radiation and kept for years? 

The use of radiation to preserve food is still 
probably some years away from commercial utili- 
zation, I learned recently at the Argonne National 
Laboratory, Argonne, Ill. The treated food | 
saw looks appetizing enough and will probably 
keep for years. The scientists told me that change 
in flavor is a problem still to be overcome. Irra- 
diated foods, like any other foods, will spoil if 
exposed to air and must be kept in sealed con- 
tainers for storage. 


Gone Are The Days, by Harnett T. Kane, 
is a copiously illustrated history of the Old 
South. More than 500 pictures, maps, and 
drawings from private collections, museums, 
and libraries help to tell the South’s unique 
story. From Ponce de Leon to Appomattox, 
it is a robust story spiced with compelling 
incidents. This is no book to open and just 
put down. The writing of Southern books is 
not new to this author of 20 best sellers, 
such as Plantation Parade, Bride of Fortune, 
Natchez, Lady of Arlington, and Spies for 
the Blue and the Gray. Heralding the Civi 
War Centennial, Gone Are The Days, we 
predict, is destined for top readership. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10, $10.) 
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Flower 
Tips 


By L. A. Niven and 
Cecil Blackwell 


FOR earliest annual flower 
blooms, sow seed in boxes now. 
Properly handled, this will give 
you blooms from 10 days to three 
weeks earlier than if you wait un- 
til it is safe to plant in the open. 
This method is especially good for 
zinnias, petunias, marigolds, as- 
ters, and ageratums. 

Among the hardy annuals that 
may be safely planted in the open 
about corn planting time are: 
sweet peas, phlox, larkspur, can- 
dytuft, calendula, calliopsis, cen- 
taurea, Clarkia, poppy, and snap- 
dragon. Also about this time plant 
some hemerocallis (day lily) and 
make a first planting of gladiolus 
bulbs. 

Gold Tip is a new Mexicana 
type of zinnia that you may wish 
to try. It has 2-inch blooms with 
mahogany-red petals that are 
tipped with golden yellow. 

Now we have a nearly white 
marigold, Alaska. It’s named in 
honor of our 49th state. The 
blooms are a very light primrose 
color and 4 inches across. 

Another attractive new mari- 
gold is the Mary Helen. The 
bright-yellow flowers are a well 
formed carnation type. 

Petunias are hardy and will 
stand much punishment, but re- 
member that they do their best in 
full sun. 

Don’t fail to plant some chry- 
santhemums, one of the world’s 
most widely grown and popular 
flowers. For good results, plant in 
fertile, well drained soil where 
they will get full sunshine all day. 
The hardy type, which survives 
winter outdoors and grows from 
year to year without replanting, is 
usually most popular. But this 
type doesn’t produce extra-large 
flowers like those grown in green- 
houses. For a whole raft of good 
information on chrysanthemum 
growing, write USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for a free copy of 
Circular HG-65, “Growing Chry- 
santhemums in the Home Gar- 
den.” 





ind ready to receive seed for pro- 
ucing earliest annual flowers. 


Give your lawn and shade trees a 
liberal feeding with a complete fer- 
tilizer this month or next. Use a high- 
grade mixture, such as 12-12-12 or 
15-15-15. Use 1 to 1% pounds for 
each inch of tree diameter. If a lower 


Start now for spring-summer beauty 


analysis is used, increase the rate. 
Such feeding is necessary for best re- 
sults. 

When planting roses, remember 
that a well drained soil is a must. 
They can’t stand wet feet, and they 


need at least a half-day of full sun- 
shine. A rich soil is needed. Prune 
roses just before new growth starts. 

Phaltan and Cyprex are two or- 
ganic chemical fungicides that give 
nearly 100% control of black spot on 
roses, says USDA. Start spraying 
when new growth begins and spray 
every week or 10 days throughout 


entire growing season. 














She’s earning good money—and having fun, too! 
| So could you! | 


She’s a Tupperware dealer, introducing her friends and 
neighbors to the “best friend a kitchen ever had” — 
Tupperware. 

Tupperware is the wonderful family of plastic food 
containers with the exclusive airtight seal that locks out 
air, locks in all of food’s freshness, flavor and aroma. It 
keeps leftovers “just-cooked-fresh” for days. 

And Tupperware is available only at friendly home 
parties from a local Tupperware dealer. (That could 
be you!) 

It’s easy being a Tupperware dealer. You show Tup- 
perware at parties in the homes of your friends and neigh- 
bors. You show them how Tupperware can make their 
homemaking much easier, and save food, money and 
time. Then you simply pick up their order cards. 


Being a Tupperware dealer is a happy business, and 
one you can conduct either in your spare time or full 
time. Best of all, it can fill your hours with fun and fellow- 
ship — as well as with profit. 

Would you like to get more fun out of life — and add 
$40 to $60 a week to your family income? You can do 
both as a Tupperware dealer. Start by calling your local 
Tupperware dealer or distributor. Or write Dept. P, 
Tupperware Home Parties Inc., Orlando, Florida. 





See Tupperware in 
the Yellow Pages 
under “Housewares” 


or “Plastics” 


UPPERWARE’ 


HOME PARTIES INC., ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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All the soap a pad can hold - 
... all the shine a pan can 
handie...in new soapier Brillo 





peat SOapier, 
9 12 Soap pads 
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Invite people in 
(Continued from page 99) 


FIG. 5 
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slow-growing camellias, semi- 
dwarf Chinese holly, abelia, or 
slow-growing ligustrum could be 
used for this purpose. On each 
side a slightly lower plant could 
be used. (To a great extent, all 























plants will have to be controlled 
by pruning.) 

With more space between cor- 
ners and windows (Fig. 5) three 
shrubs of equal size could be 
used. If you have low corner 








FIG. 7 7 ie ait 


windows, use a small tree, such 
as crepe myrtle, dogwood, or red- 
bud, off the corner and use a 
ground cover underneath (Fig. 6). 
Good ground covers include liri- 
ope, English ivy, or periwinkle. 
Inside corners also need plant- 
ing. One medium-sized plant 


(usually not as tall as outside cor- 
ner plant) may be enough (Fig. 7). 
For a larger corner, use a smaller 
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plant on each side of the taller 
plant. 

If your house appears too tall 
for its width, place tall corner 
plants and trees slightly beyond 
the facade of the building (Fig. 
8). Do the reverse for a wide, 
low house. Trees can do more to 
improve the looks of a building 
than can shrubs. Use them for 
shade and shadows, to frame the 
building, and to reduce its appar- 
ent height or width. Trees can 
also subdue or hide unattractive 
parts of the building and provide 
a good background. 

Most people prefer evergreens 
for the door and corner plants— 
in fact for the entire foundation 
planting. Here in the South the 
broad-leaved evergreens such as 
holly, boxwood, and camellias are 
more adapted and are easier to 
keep pruned than are the arbor- 
vitaes and junipers. 

Some plants thrive in sun, oth- 
ers in shade or partial shade. All 
plants listed above will thrive in 
sun or partial shade except the 
following: Camellias do best in 
partial shade; boxwood, dwarf 
Japanese yew, liriope, English ivy, 
periwinkle, dogwood, and redbud 
do best in shade or partial shade. 

Climate (whether wet or dry, 
cold or hot) also affects adapta- 
tion of plants. To find out which 
ones are best suited to your area, 
check with your neighbors, local 
nurserymen, county or home 
demonstration agent, or vo-ag 
teacher. 


Fifth in a series 


Clip and save this series of 16 articles by Mr. Harris and 
you will have a wealth of information about landscaping. 
Future articles will give details about landscaping patios, en- 
trances, banks and slopes; screen plantings; shade trees; and 


other subjects. 


If you would like a beautiful folder in which to keep your 
clippings, use the coupon below. 


| am enclosing 25 cents in coin. Please send 
special folder for landscaping articles to: 


ee eee 





Street or RFD... 
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Mail order to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 














NE antiseptic 
Relief For 
CHAPPED, DRY 


Cracked, Wind 
Or Sun-Burned 
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“Headache is gone 
in a few minutes” 


**I just take two Stanback tablets and 
in a few minutes my headache is 
gone’’, writes Mrs. Robert Carson of 
Myers, Ky. ‘‘Stanback is the best I 
have ever taken for a headache.” 

Stanback’s synergistic action—the 
combined action of several pain re- 
lievers in one dose—gives you more 
complete headache relief. 

Stanback has been granted both 
the Good Housekeeping and Parents’ 
Magazine Guarantee Seals. 

Test Stanback—powders or tab- 
lets—against any pain reliever you 


have ever used. 
STANBACK 
PowoERs> 












cain O stone o> 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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10¢ 25¢ 69¢ 98¢ 















Ladies: SLIM your appearance . . relieve 
your BACKSTRAIN! 


CIT 









with new 
Non-Slip 


: Pat. Pend. 


CPrincese BEAUTY BELT 


Strictly for the ladies! New Princess relieves strain 
on tired back muscles—buoys you up firmly yet 
gently—gives you that welcome ‘‘rested’’ feeling 
that lets you work or play without nagging, energy- 
robbing discomfort. Appear inches slimmer EN 








without that heavy ‘‘corseted’’ look. Deli- ‘a 
cately feminine in style. Weighs just 4 
Ounces — hugs your hips like the 
skin itself. Adjusts in seconds. Foam rubber 
back pad for extra-gentle support. Only 
$4.98 postpaid. Give hip measure. Remov- 
able long garter attachments available—50c 
for set of 4. Money-back guarantee if re- 
turned within 30 days. Hip sizes 46-50, 
$1.00 extra. 
Royal-T Products Co., Dept. PSF-21L 
811 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

















1 
50c iP and Big Seed, F & 
Plant & Nursery Catalog. 

CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN .. . Now Combined With 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 400, Rockford, lifinels 








JUST A REMINDER 


Next time you go to town, don’t forget to 
stop by the post office for a big supply of 
postal cards. You can use some of them to 
write your Progressive Farmer advertisers for 
valuable free information and helps. 








New Bakers Fine-Grated Coconu 


Here are the tiniest, tastiest morsels of coconut anyone ever saw! It’s super-duper 


fine-grated to make macaroons tenderly chewy. To make cakes delicately laced with 


aa AR 


coconut... "= or frosted with a snowy cloud. A sprinkling on pudding, aa 
— in y 4 

Ice cream and fruit =~ makes a dainty afterthought. Or use New Baker’s 
Fine-Grated in your favorite coconut recipe and fall in love with it all over again! If 


you don’t have a favorite, you will find one among the bright ideas on the package. 








Arrangement by Lila Williamson Gilliam 
Photo by Wray Selden 
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By LENA STURGES 


Frozen foods are riding the wave of popularity today. 
Who knows what the next 75 years will bring in the way of new food preparation methods? 


E arinc habits change from generation to gen- 


» eration, but cooking habits or methods have 


bs shown the greatest change over the past 75 years. 


Even in the eighteen eighties though, the good 


"homemaker did a lot of her cooking ahead of 


time. Then, as now, many homemakers did the 


» major part of the Sunday baking on Saturday. 


Gone is the old springhouse where many 


* foods were kept cool until time to put them on 


the table. The old safe, where an ovenful of pies 
and cakes were stored and cookies by the dish- 
panful were stashed away, has made room for 


_ the modern home freezer. 


Mrs. Homemaker of today has the advantage 


" not only of a home freezer, but also a modern 


refrigerator to help her plan her baking weeks— 
even months—ahead of time. Today’s hostess 
does not spend all day in the kitchen when she 
is expecting guests. She keeps food frozen so 
that she can have time to visit with her guests. 

Although the food is not fully cooked when 
it is put into the freezer, pre-preparation elimi- 
nates all of the last-minute chopping and meas- 


- uring. Casseroles, for example, can be prepared, 


cooled, packaged (oftentimes in the same dish 
they are to be served in), and frozen immediate- 
ly. When they are to be served weeks later, or 
fhe next day, they are taken from the freezer, 


ba topping of grated cheese or buttered bread- 


mbs added, and they are then popped into the 
n for a quick heating and final cooking. 


Meat Dishes 


Hams and turkeys may be baked ahead of 
time and frozen for later use. Allow to cool thor- 
oughly, but do not slice until servingtime. Do 
flot stuff turkey if it is to be frozen after baking. 
Many homemakers question this, since they are 
able to buy frozen turkeys already stuffed. Com- 
Mercial concerns are able to freeze products 
more quickly than home freezers can do the job, 
and this eliminates the danger of food poisoning. 

A large saucepan or preserving kettle may be 
used to cook one or more hens at a time. After 
the meat has been cooked in water with season- 
ing of bay leaves, salt, pepper, and any other 
desired seasonings, the broth may be stored in 
the freezer for use in soups or casserole dishes. 
Let broth cool long enough so that fat may be 
skimmed off. After chicken has been cut or re- 


| Moved from the bone, it may be made into in- 


dividual or family-size pies, or packaged “as is” 
for later use in salads or casserole dishes. 


Escalloped Chicken 


4 cups cooked chicken 

1 cup finely chopped celery 

1 cup soft breadcrumbs 

2 tablespoons minced parsley 

2 teaspoons salt 

4 eggs, slightly beaten 

2 cups chicken stock (or 2 chicken bouillon 
cubes dissolved in 2 cups boiling water) 


Cut chicken in rather large pieces. In a 
greased casserole, arrange alternate layers of 
chicken, celery, breadcrumbs, and parsley. Add 
salt and eggs to chicken stock; mix thoroughly 
and pour over chicken. Bake in a pan of hot 
water at 350 degrees F. about 1 hour, or until 
set. Cool, package, and freeze. 

To serve, heat in a 300-degree F. oven about 
1% hours. Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 


Vegetable Dishes 


Since many frozen vegetables can be cooked 
in very short time, it is often better not to cook 
them until ready to serve, unless a casserole dish 
is prepared or unless the vegetables are combined 
with meats which might require longer than the 
15 minutes cooking time of most frozen vegeta- 
bles. Here’s a casserole which can be cooked in 
a very short time with food 
from freezer and pantry or re- 
frigerator. 


Scalloped Green Beans 
and Celery 
2 cups cooked green beans 
2 cups cooked celery 
4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 
2 tablespoons flour 
1% cups milk 
Y% cup vegetable liquid 
Y teaspoon salt 
Y% cup grated cheese 
2 cups breadcrumbs 
Drain beans and celery and 
reserve the liquid. Make a 
white sauce of 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine, flour, milk, vegetable liquid, 
and salt. When thickened, add the grated cheese 
to melt. In a greased baking dish, place half the 
cooked beans and celery, half the breadcrumbs, 
then the remainder of the beans and celery. Pour 
the cheese sauce over all, and top with remaining 
crumbs which have been mixed with 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. 
Place mixture in 400-degree F. oven and 
bake until crumbs are brown, about 15 to 20 


Even a crystal ball cannot 
predict future foods. 





Modern kitchens add to the ease of cooking. 


minutes. Garnish with pimiento strips and pars- 
ley. Yield: 6 generous servings. 


Desserts 


Cakes and cookies lend themselves quite well 
to the freezer treatment. Cool quickly, package, 
and freeze. Cakes are better if not frosted until 
after taking them from the freezer. A butter frost- 
ing will freeze better than a cooked frosting. 


Whole Egg Sponge Cake 
6 eggs 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 packed teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup flour 
3% teapsoon salt 


Break eggs into large bowl. Add lemon juice 
and grated rind and beat until soft peaks are 
formed. Continue beating eggs and pour the 
sugar over them in a fine stream, taking 2% to 
3 minutes to add all the sugar. 

Sift flour and salt together. Add to egg mix- 
ture slowly, beating after each addition. Pour bat- 
ter into a 10-inch tube pan. If a loose-bottomed 
pan is used, the cake can be removed easier after 
baking if bottom of pan is greased and floured. 
Bake at 325 degrees F. for 50 
minutes. As soon as baked, 
invert cake pan and set on 
rack to cool. After the cake 
has cooled, wrap in moisture- 
vaporproof material and freeze. 

We would like to be able 
to look in our crystal ball and 
predict the many advances in 
meal planning and food prep- 
aration that will come in the 
next 75 years. We do know 
that work is being done now 
which will make food that is 
easier to prepare, contains all 
the nutrients, and has a longer 
shelf life. 

The Quartermaster Corps of the Army is do- 
ing a great deal of work on preserving foods by 
irradiation. This work is being done in order to 
find a palatable food suitabie for short space 
flights (two to three days). 

Author Ellen Glasgow said, ‘“‘No idea is so 
antiquated that it was not once modern. No idea 
is so modern that it will not some day be anti- 
quated. . . . To seize the flying thought before it 
escapes us is our only touch with reality.” 
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SAVE MONEY on 
latest styles in dresses 
and coats. Sizes 38 to 60, 
expertly designed to fit 
gracefully, all priced low. 


a geo hg song leat pattern. 
sa e to i f 


$4.98! Others $2.3 98 t 
Also suits, shoes and underwear. 


Mail coupon for FREE 120-page Style Book. 
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INDIANA 


; Please mail me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (33)4 
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CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN ... Now 


R.H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept: 395, "Rocktord, ILL, 


FREE GIFTS for LADIES 








Lovely 16 pc. Luncheon Set 


Chenille Bedspread 10 pc. Aluminum Set 


Take your choice from 50 lovely FREE GIFTS 
for buying your vegetable and flower seeds from 
us. We’ll send you 48 big colorful 15c packs of 
top quality American Seeds—the kind you and 
your neighbors plant in your gardens. You may 
choose all Flower Seeds or a mixed Vegetable 
and Flower Seed assortment. Use them in your 
own garden—or sell some to your friends and 
neighbors, either way you can get a Free Gift. 
Send no money now—just write TODAY for 
your 48 pack order. complete seed list, and free 
Gift Book—a Post Card will do. You have 30 
days to pay—then we'll send you the FREE 
GIFT you choose. 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 137, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Today’s Fashions 


Adapted from yesterday’s classics 


Our anniversary patterns celebrate streamlined fash- 
ions for a streamlined age. Today’s shorter skirts are 
designed to be worn in horsepowered vehicles rather 
than horse-drawn carriages. The great, great-grand- 
daughters of Gibson Girls wear an updated, comfort- 
able version of the shirt waist dresses. And the South- 
ern beauty who protected her complexion with a 
parasol has become a sun worshiper in a sun dress de- 
signed for comfort. Today, praise be, you can make 
your own dress from yards of easy-care fabrics with 
our designs shown on this page. 


4709—The forward look 
for spring is smooth, smart, 
slim lined. Band-trimmed 
neckline and diagonal bow 
accent this simple style. 
Printed pattern in women’s 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, and 48. Size 36: 
3% yards of 35-inch fabric. 

















4698—A tucked-front shirtdress! 
Printed pattern in half-sizes: 141%, 
1614, 181%, 20%, 22%, and 24%. 
Size 16%: 1% yards of 35-inch 
solid-color fabric, 3 yards plaid. 

4692—Artfully designed to soak 
up the sun and a bolero is included. 
Misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18. 
Size 16: dress, 3% yards of 35-inch. 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 


PATTERNS 35 CENTS EACH der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 








tose Size PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 








State 





Mail order to Pattern Dept., The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
0 Send 35 cents for Spring-Summer Fashion Catalog. 


(Attach $2 for three-year Progressive Farmer subscription.) 





ofe Coats & Clark’s Zipper—the zipper that 
works even when you're in a hurry. It 
rides so smoothly it almost purrs. No- 
tice those rounded little teeth. They’re 
made by a remarkable (and wholly 
exclusive) process—they glide ever so 
gently, evenly and easily. What’s more, 
there’s a fashion plus that only Coats & 
Clark’s Zippers give you—they are color- 
keyed by number to the famous O.N.T. 
Threads and Boiltex® Tapes and Seam 
Bindings. Insist on Coats & Clark’s Zipper 
—in the round, plastic See-Thru package. 


Coats & Clark's Zippers | 























Tuna Turnovers 


HIGH IN ENERGY VALUE...LOW IN COST 


During Lent, or any other season, Riceland Rice Tuna Turnovers 
is a luscious meal for six that’s quick and easy to fix. It fairly 
bubbles with creamy goodness and energy value. Last but not 
least, you’ll be pretty pleasantly surprised at how so much 
goodness can cost so little. Try it tonight and see. 





INGREDIENTS: 


1 10%-oz. can condensed 
cream of mushroom soup 

1 cup water 

1 cup grated American Cheese 


1 6'%-oz. can tuna fish 

3 tablespoons each, finely chopped 
Rimiento and grated onion 

2% cups hot cooked Riceland Rice 

dash Tabasco sauce 


METHOD: 

1. Early in the day, break tuna into small pieces, stir in onion, pimiento, Riceland. 
Rice, Tabasco sauce. Pack liberal 14 cup of mixture into wet custard cup. Unmold 
into a greased shallow baking-serving dish. 2. Make 6 timbales, wetting the cup 
each time. Cover well and refrigerate. 3. At meal time mix together mushroom 
soup and water and pour mixture over timbales. Sprinkle on cheese. 4. Bake 
in pre-heated 350° F. oven 30 to 35 minutes, or until cheese bubbles and browns. 
Makes 6 luscious servings. 


QUICK AND EASY RICE 
THAT'S NOT PRE-COOKED 
NO COOKED-OUT TASTE 


«+» NATURALLY BETTER! 





Write for 
FREE 
Recipe Booklet } ~~ ase sees 
NEW TASTY WAYS TO (palmar 


SERVE RICE 6 =k! Ss 


Write Sa) 
RICELANID RICE RCO S 
Dept. P-2, Box 815 see 
Stuttgart, Arkansas 
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RICELAND RICE 


VELLY NICE! 
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Old recipes never pass out of favor; 


By LENA STURGES 

















they just become more cherished. 


For 75 years The Progressive 
Farmer has been making its way 
into Southern farm homes with 
recipes for tasty foods. In study- 
ing old issues of the magazine, 
we were reminded that good reci- 
pes seem to live forever. Here 
we are presenting some recipes 
from the magazines of past years, 
recipes as good today as they were 
when first published. 


Swiss Steak 


Although our meat today may 
not all be “home grown” and 
“home butchered,” we can still 
use this 1933 recipe with confi- 
dence. 

2 pounds steak 

Y2 cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
Y2 teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons shortening 
1 medium onion, sliced 

Y2 green pepper, chopped 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup cooked, strained tomatoes 

Select steak about 2% inches 
thick. Season flour with salt and 
pepper, and pound it into the 
meat with a wooden potato mash- 
er or the edge of a heavy plate. 
Heat shortening and brown meat 
in it. Add onion, green pepper, 
water, and tomatoes. Cover and 
simmer slowly for two hours. 


Mashed Potato Salad 
This was a “repeat” recipe in 
1940; we don’t know when it was 


first published. Grandma mashed 
her potatoes, and made salad, 
worked a pretty design on the top 
with a fork or the back of a spoon, 
and then grated hard-cooked egg 
yolk over all. This was a special 
dish for “dinner on the ground”; 
today we think it is good for din- 
ner anywhere. 
1 quart hot, mashed potatoes 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon pepper 
¥2 cup butter or margarine 
1 medium onion, chopped 
3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
¥Y cup vinegar. 
Cook enough potatoes to make 
1 quart mashed. Drain off water 
and mash potatoes while still hot. 
Add salt, pepper, and butter or 
margarine. Beat until smooth 
and light. Add chopped onion, 
chopped eggs, and vinegar, and 
mix well. 


Coffee Cream Cake Filling 
You might like to use about 3 
teaspoons instant coffee instead of 
ground coffee in this 1935 recipe. 
2 cups milk 
3 tablespoons ground coffee 
3%4 cup sugar 
¥3 cup flour 
¥g teaspoon salt 
2 egg yolks 
Pour scalding milk over coffee, 
then strain. Mix sugar, flour, and 
salt, and add slightly beaten egg 
yolks. Pour the milk over the 
mixture slowly and cook for 15 
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minutes in top of double boiler, 
stirring constantly. When the mix- 
ture thickens, remove from heat, 
cool, and spread between the lay- 
ers of cooled cake. 


Mrs. Hollowell’s Egg Bread 


This is a recipe that has stood 
the test since 1916. Many home- 
makers today add a small amount 
of shortening, but it is good with- 
out it. 

2 cups cornmeal 

1 teaspoon salt 

%% teaspoon soda 

2 egg yolks, beaten 
2 cups buttermilk 

2 egg whites, beaten 

Sift cornmeal, salt, and soda 
together. Add beaten egg yolks 
to buttermilk and stir into sifted 
dry ingredients. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a 
greased 8- x 12-inch pan and bake 
at 400 degrees F. about 25 min- 
utes, or until brown. 


Chess Pie 


We didn’t dare put a date on 
this one. We have to reprint it 
So often at readers’ requests that 
we just do not know when we did 
first publish it. 

2 cups sugar 

¥2 cup butter or margarine 

5 eggs 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 tablespoon cornmeal 

Juice and grated rind of 1 large 
lemon 

Cream the sugar and butter or 
Margarine; add eggs, and milk, 
and beat well. Then add the flour, 
Cornmeal, lemon juice, and grated 
lemon rind. Pour mixture into 
two pastry-lined pie plates. Bake 
at 350 degrees F. about 30 min- 
utes, or until crust and filling are 
done. 


Old-Fashioned Molasses Taffy 
Back in 1933 (and earlier), this 





taffy served as both entertain- 
ment and refreshments at “play 
parties.” 

Y% cup butter or margarine 

1¥2 cups water 

2 cups sugar 
1 cup molasses 

Y% cup light corn syrup 

Combine ingredients in a kettle 
large enough to hold three times 
this quantity. Place over high 
heat and stir constantly until 
sugar is dissolved. Cook rapidly, 
lowering heat slightly as mixture 
thickens, and cook until a small 
quantity of syrup forms a hard 
ball in cold water (258 degrees 
F.). Pour on greased platter or 
marble slab. When cool enough to 
handle, butter hands slightly and 
pull candy until light in color and 
too hard to pull farther. Stretch 
out into long rope % inch in di- 
ameter, and cut with scissors. 
Wrap in waxed paper. Yield: 112 
pounds. 


Orange Candy 


This recipe appeared in our 
December 1941] issue . . . the 
month of Pearl Harbor. In the 
months to follow we had a sugar 
shortage, so this recipe might have 
been misplaced in your files. 

1 cup sugar 
1% cups rich milk 
2 cups sugar 
¥Y% cup pecans 
grated rind of 2 oranges 
pinch salt 

Y cup butter or margarine 

Y2 cup coconut 

Melt 1 cup sugar in a heavy 
pan. Scald milk in double boiler. 
When sugar is a light straw color, 
add scalded milk. The milk will 
come up to the top of the pan, 
but stir vigorously. Add 2 more 
cups sugar and cook to the soft- 
ball stage. Just before it is done, 
add pecans, orange rind, salt, but- 
ter or margarine, and coconut. 
Cool slightly and beat as fudge. 








2 POUND 





CANISTER 


with Red Label 


UZIANNE 








Now Luzianne comes packed in this beau- 
tiful two pound canister. Remove Luzianne 
label and there’s a lovely design to go with 
any color scheme. Get several for your 
kitchen at your grocer’s today. 


© Wm. B. Retry & Company Inc. 








UZIANNE 


RED LABEL COFFEE AND CHICORY 
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Mentholatum Deep Heat Rub goes to work fast! 


Rub in relief for minor 
arthritic, rheumatic pain 


Get the kind of safe, temporary relief 
you want from minor arthritic, rheumatic 
pains with greaseless Mentholatum Deep 
Heat Rub. One of the major active in- 
gredients is an aspirin-related pain-re- 
liever, methyl salicylate. Doctors have 
found that physical therapy and frequent 
massage with methyl] salicylate ointment 
often bring greater temporary relief than 
so-called wonder drugs. Massaged fre- 
quently into the skin, new Mentholatum 
Deep Heat Rub has these 3 advantages: 


1. It combines circulation-stimulating 
properties with pain-relieving properties. 


2. It’s absorbed quickly by your skin—it 
concentrates relief right where it hurts. 


3. You feel the warmth and know relief is 
on its way. Within minutes you can feel pain 
and tightness fade away. 

Mentholatum Deep Heat Rub also ef- 
fectively relieves muscular aches and 
pains caused by over-exertion. 


Fresh, cool scent. Extra strong for fast relief. 


Greaseless and Stainless! 
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By ORIS CANTRELL 


Waen Grandmother received her first issue of The 
Progressive Farmer 75 years ago, she likely stopped 
scrubbing clothes on the washboard and dried her 
hands before seeing what “that new farm paper” was 
like. She added a stick or two of wood to the old cook- 
stove to keep the washday dinner boiling. Then she 
called on Mary to step out on the back porch for the 
milk and butter for dinner. 

After dinner it was Mary’s job to wash dishes in 
water brought from the spring and heated in the iron 
teakettle; then with the clothes freezing in her fingers, 
Mary helped hang the clothes on the line as the wind 
whipped her face. After everything else was done, 
Grandmother and Mary used the wash water and the 
shuck mop to scrub the floor. Then they could rest in 
front of the fireplace or pot-bellied stove. 

Now Grandmother took all of this “in stride,” and 
if she had “dishpan hands,” her family loved her none 
the less for it; she was a good homemaker and did the 
best she could with her “modern equipment.” 

Today, if you have the latest thing in household 

appliances, you didn’t have to 
YOU READ— stop your washing to read the 
WASHER WASHES sanniversary issue. Your auto- 

matic washer just kept on be- 
cause it not only does your work, but also your think- 
ing for you. Just set your controls for the kind and 
size of load and it goes merrily on its way making all 
the right selections for you. You can have an auto- 
matic machine with a 12-pound capacity . . . one man- 
ufacturer promises “cleaner clothes or your money 
back.” You can have an easy-to-service model . . . 
some have removable front panels; one has a hinged 
top; another has a top which the serviceman simply 
lifts off, and with a new test meter he can find almost 
instantly just where your trouble is. 

Wringer washers are not just the same old thing, 
either. You can have them in color; you can have lint 
filters and detergent dispensers. In one machine you 
can hold a badly soiled spot on a scrubber which fits 
on top of the agitator. As the agitator turns back and 
forth, it does your pretreating for you. 

Your little Mary doesn’t have to be “Chief Wind- 
in-the-Face” as she helps hang the clothes on the line 
because you have no line. The new gas and electric 
dryers, like the washers, take the guesswork out of the 
laundry. They stop drying your clothes when they are 
ready for ironing or folding. One model uses elec- 
tronics to cut off the heat in the nick of time so that 
an organdy apron and heavy bathmat both come out 
just right, even in the same load. 

Your modern family doesn’t have to eat a hastily 

prepared dinner on washday. 
WASHDAY DINNER? Really, you have no wash- 
BEST EVER day as Grandmother knew it; 

you run a load as soiled 
clothes accumulate. But if some day has more jobs 
than hours, your Mary can heat some of the delicious 
dishes you have previously prepared and stored in 
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your freezer or dish up a salad from the refrigerator. 
And, just think, no defrosting in many of these re- 
frigerators and freezers! Insulation keeps shrinking 
each year, so that now the box holds more food yet 
occupies less space than ever before. 

Today’s ranges, whether gas or electric, built in, 
or free standing, are beautiful and efficient. For some 
years now we’ve had removable doors and oven 
liners, plug-in surface units, and other features for 
easy cleaning. Now you can have a range with a tilt 
top so that you can clean the entire surface. You can 
have space-saving, fold-away electric or gas surface 
units. Several manufacturers make a free-standing 
range that looks built in. New this year is a model 
with oven above surface units and doors that glide 
up and out of the way. 

Both gas and electric ranges have various means 
of controlling temperature for top-of-range cooking. 
But it was news to us when we saw a gas range with 
a built-in fan to feed just the right amount of air to 
maintain the desired cooking heat. 

If you are partial to neither fuel, you can have a 
drop-in surface unit with a gas griddle and electric 
surface units. With an “intercom” system you can 
announce dinner without raising your voice or leav- 
ing the kitchen. If your family isn’t ready to eat, 
you'll like warming drawers that can be installed in 
your kitchen cabinet. 

Comes time to wash dishes. Mary doesn’t com- 

plain, because with little trou- 
NO DISHWASHING ble she arranges the dishes in 
BLUES a built-in dishwasher, or a 

portable with exactly the 
same works including a hot water booster. If she 
doesn’t have a full load of dishes, she can set the 
controls for rinse and hold. After the next meal she 
can complete the load and the operation. One dish- 
washer refuses to work until the water is really hot. 

One portable has teacart handles—the easier to 
roll from table to sink, My Dear. Some portables 
have an additional water faucet along with the faucet 
connector so that you can draw water even while the 
dishwasher is connected and operating. 

Modern homemakers have electrical equipment 
even for Grandmother’s last washday chore—scrub- 
bing the floor. Modern floor waxers and polishers 
have attachments for scrubbing floors and shampoo- 
ing rugs. 

Since you and your Mary have had such good 
helpers, you’re not so tired that you have to rest; but 
if you want to relax or read awhile, you don’t have 
to depend on “Old Pot Belly” for warmth. Gas or 
electric central heat or space heaters give you that 
comfort. 

Even with all of these differences you are just like 
Grandmother—you are doing the best you can with 
your modern equipment. And if you have calluses on 
your pushbutton finger, you can be sure that your 
family will love you none the less. 
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Gold Ribbon Winner at Inter-State Fair 


gives you her recipe for 


Cinnamon 
Coffeecake 


“T read about the contest in our newspaper 
... and it certainly was good news for me!” 
says.Mrs. David Hanna of Coffeyville, 
Kansas, winner of the Gold Ribbon for 
yeast baking at the Inter-State Fair. 








“‘Now I hope you’ll try my win- 


ning recipe. But be sure to use 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry 






Yeast. It’s so fast rising and © 


easy to use, your baking’s 
bound to turn out well.” 


¥Y cup milk 
4 cup sugar 
Y teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
1 package Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 
Y4 cup very warm water 


Scald milk, add 4 cup sugar, salt 
and shortening; cool to lukewarm. 
Dissolve yeast in very warm water. 
Add milk mixture and beaten eggs. 
Gradually beat in enough flour to 
make soft dough. Knead lightly, 
about 10 min. Place in greased 
bowl. Brush top with soft shorten- 
ing. Cover; let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, until double in 
bulk, about 1 hour. When light, 
punch down; divide into 2 por- 
tions. Roll each into 8 x 5-inch rec- 
tangle; cut into strips 1 x 8 inches. 
Shape each strip by hand to form 
rope. Pinch ends together to form 
one long rope. Coil into well- 


a a aa 


CINNAMON COFFEECAKE 





1 egg, beaten 
3Y, cups sifted flour 
Y4 cup Fleischmann’s Margarine, 
melted 
24 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 


greased 8- or 9-inch layer cake pan, 
turning to twist, starting at outside 
and coiling toward center of pan. 
Brush with melted margarine. 
Sprinkle with sugar-cinnamon mix. 
Cover; let rise in warm place until 
doubled, about 1 hr. Bake at 
375° F. (mod.) for 25 min. Makes2. 
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See mee = ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED ome ome on™ 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 










Easy SUN-MAID IDEAS 


to Brighten Meals! 





mi RAISINS IN SALADS a 


e Sweet, chewy Sun-Maid Raisins are the best @ 
salad-brighteners ever! Use ’em generously in Wal- # 





dorf salads— gelatin salads—coleslaw. And liven g 
winter meals with a healthful blend of grated carrots » 


and raisins topped with lemon-tinged mayonnaise. in 





The Progressive Farmer 


Send for FREE 


NEW Recipe Booklet! 


More Tasty Tips! ® 
® Add Sun-Maids to hot 8 
cooked cereals! © Deli- » 
cious filling for baked s 
apples! * Sun-Maids are 
a ‘‘must’’ in oatmeal & 
cookies! Be 





Snacks 


e Keep the thrifty 
Sun-Maid 6- Pack hand for 
lunch boxes, outings, children’s 
parties, sweet treats whenever 
you’re hungry. 


e Write to Sun-Maid Raisin 

Growers of California Dept 

PF-21, Fresno, Calif., for 

your copy of the brand-new, 

ull-color Sun-Maid Raisin 
recipe booklet! 


Grandmotherly teen tip 


By Ruth Ryan 


WE liked the little story sent in 
by Mrs. J. M. Hodnett, Fulton 
County, Ga. We believe there’s 
a lesson here for all of us. 

“When I was a young girl, three 
very attractive girls from the big 
city came to our little country 
town for a visit. Much to our dis- 
comfort, our boy friends gave 
them a rush. I’m afraid we re- 
acted to our state of chagrin in a 
way that didn’t endear us to the 
girls or our boy friends. 

“One day, in our presence, the 
boys kept telling the girls how 
pretty they were. One of the girls 
said, ‘We’re not too pretty, you 
just think we are because we are 
so doggone stylish and friendly.’ 

“We took our cue, and from 
then on we were exceedingly 
agreeable and friendly to the visit- 
ing girls and our boy friends alike. 
Before the girls left, we were all 
doing things together and having 
more fun than ever before. 

“After that I made every effort 
to be agreeable and friendly. I 
even strove, up to a point, to be 
stylish; but being a few pounds 
past stylishly stout, this was diffi- 
cult. Yet it hindered in no way 
my being good natured, and in 


those days plump girls were ng 
considered ‘untouchables’ and 
few extra pounds didn’t give ¢ 
girl a complex. 


“The following February at oul 


Sunday school class Valenting 
party I was voted ‘prettiest’ girl 
My mirror told me that I was jug 
mediocre to fair so far as faci 


beauty was concerned. Why ha 


they chosen me from a group of 
above-average pretty girls? ‘Bes 


cause they like you very much 
my teacher explained. 

“IT am now an elderly gra id 
mother, and when I remembef 
how my late husband ‘would say 
‘You are so pretty,’ I know what 


prompted it even if he did not! 7 


“Often the grandchildren bring 
me a bunch of flowering weeds, 
wilted and ill smelling. I thank 
them and pin them in my gray- 
ing hair. When they say ‘Grand- 
mother you look plumb b-e-a-U- 
tiful, go look in the mirror,’ I do 
and I see a funny-looking old lady 
without any semblance of today’s 
concept of beauty, but I keep 
looking beyond my reflection 
and suddenly I see three ‘doggone 
stylish and friendly’ girls. They 
wink at me, and I wink back.” 


Nineteenth century 
farm home scene 


Our Progressive Home cover 
this anniversary month features a 
combination of farm history and 
art. Typical of the time when our 
magazine was first published in 
1886, this lithograph gives us a 
rare picture of the farm family 
home and the usual domestic ani- 
mals. Nathaniel Currier, who al- 
ways portrayed people doing 
things, caught the mood and spirit 
of this cozy farmstead. 

Nearly 7,000 lithographs were 
published by Mr. Currier and Mr. 
James Merritt Ives, his partner 
after 1857. Mr. Currier had be- 
gun in 1834 and the business was 


carried on by the partners and 
their sons until 1902. In the 68 
years, Currier and Ives recorded 
“news” of the time, as they had 
an unusual sense as to the events 
in which the public was interested. 
They made pictures of battles, 


- railroads, Indians, steamboats, 


buffalo hunting, warriors, the gold 
rush, and other pioneer activities; 
ladies’ heads, mottoes, fruit and 
floral emblems, domestic and fam- 
ily scenes, animals, etc. Some 
pictures were tragic, some humor- 
ous, but all had—and still have— 


great appeal for Americans. 
Sallie Hill. 



















suitable for framing. 


To order print 


Please send me (_ ) copy (or copies) of the N. Currier print — 
“American Farm Scenes No. 2” on high-quality, antique-finish paper, q 

















I enclose: ( )50cents for 1 print ( ) $1 for 3 prints 
Wane Se a See he 
Street or RFD-_........ 
ch... State. — 


(Mail order to Mail Service, The Pro- 4 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala.) 4 
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Featuring SOUTHERN FOOD WAYS 


After you’ve read about our exciting new SOUTHERN COOK- 
BOOK on the next page, use the valuable card below to save 
money on it! (If card has been removed, use handy coupon on 
next page.) Save $1 by ordering now, and paying only if satis- 
fied after two-week free trial. Save $2 by sending $3.95 now 
with card in envelope. Then we'll send you the $5.95 De Luxe 
Edition—a $2 saving. If not delighted, return book for guaran- 
teed prompt refund in full. You risk nothing—so mail card now! 
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This special offer is made only to subscribers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Simply mail the card below—or, if it has 
been removed, use the ester coupon on the next page—for 
a two-week free trial of our brand new SOUTHERN C 
BOOK. If delighted, keep book for $1 less than re 
bookstore price. Otherwise, return and owe nothing. If you 
prefer, send $3.95 now with card in an envelope. We'll send 
you the De Luxe Edition—a savings of $2. If not delighted, 
return book in two weeks for prompt refund in full. Act 
now while this offer is in effect! 


As soon as it comes off the press, rush me a copy of your brand new 480-page 75th Anni- 
OUTHERN COOKBOOK—with over 1,200 favorite Southern recipes—at the special 

sriber’s discount. Send me the edition checked below for two weeks’ free examination. If 

not delighted, I will return it and owe nothing; otherwise I will pay only the discount price. 


REGULAR EDITION—Discount Price, $3.95 (Regular Price, $4.95) 


DE LUXE EDITION—Discount Price, $4.95 (Regular Price, $5.95) 


I enclose $3.95 with this card. Send me the De Luxe Edition—a savings 
of $2. If not delighted, I will return the cookbook within two weeks for 
a prompt refund in full. 
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As soon as it comes off the press, rush me a copy of your brand new 480-page 75th Anni- 
versary SOUTHERN COOKBOOK—with over 1,200 favorite Southern recipes—at the special 
subscriber’s discount. Send me the edition checked below for two weeks’ free examination. If 
not delighted, I will return it and owe nothing; otherwise I will pay only the discount price. 


REGULAR EDITION—Discount Price, $3.95 (Regular Price, $4.95) 
DE LUXE EDITION—Discount Price, $4.95 (Regular Price, $5.95) 


I enclose $3.95 with this card. Send me the De Luxe Edition—a savings 
of $2. If not delighted, I will return the cookbook within two weeks for 
a prompt refund in full. 
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featuring SOUTHERN FOOD WAYS 





OVER 1,200 FAVORITE SOUTHERN RECIPES NOW IN ONE BIG, 
EASY -TO- USE COOKBOOK FOR THE FIRST TIME! 
SEND FOR A NO-RISK EXAMINATION COPY. 

SAVE UP TO $2.00 IF YOU DECIDE TO KEEP IT! 
















Here it is at last . . . the special cookbook you’ve been asking 
us for years to publish . .. The Progressive Farmer’s SOUTH- 
ERN COOKBOOK Featuring Southern Food Ways! It will be 
off the press in a few weeks. And as a special 75th Anniversary 
offer, all our subscribers can get this big cookbook at special 
discounts up to TWO DOLLARS! 





















































































What a treat’s in store for you! Over TWELVE HUN- 2 
Prov DRED of your favorite Southern recipes—along with clever at- } 
has SALLIE HILL mospheric sketches, loads of helpful information on preparing ; 
-for Editor meals, entertaining, and lots of other things—recipes tested and 
O > _ ; : 8 : bed 
we pine Prete in Perfected for this cookbook during the course of many years by - P) : 
you Cookbook Sallie Hill, its editor, and her cookbook assistants. ; 
= 
FAVORITE RECIPES FROM ALL OVER 
Act eta esp engage hectares, Dantes Ps] 
VE Y AVAILABLE NOWHER EELSE me yh CHAPTERS 
The Progressive Farmer’s big 480-page SOUTHERN COOKBOOK " i 
_— a will enable you to “‘whip up”’ perfect dishes from all over the South in a A Hints and Measures for i 
jiffy! Recipes from the bayous, Kentucky mountains, Florida Keys, Texas ry B Cookery i 
| plains, cotton country, Maryland bays—everywhere good eating is the . = Ene Dol @read \ 
2 ! = E 
{ custom! nt ; ; ras Arg >. Meat, the Mainstay of the 4 
i- | Many of these recipes have been handed down and jealously guarded ¢ S32 Meal : 
il from generation to generation—and you learn interesting information ee A ; $ ry Seafood 4 
- ‘ox : - ; avory Se 
-_— about their origin. Many recipes date back to before ‘The War Between y Game Cookery ' 
, j the States. Some come from grandmother’s old file of ‘‘receipts.’’ Others > Famous Southern Stews and F 
ate new prize-winners. We've also included many favorite ‘‘long-lost’’ Soups Pi 
| recipes from old issues of The Progressive Farmer—along with the best i Vegetables H 
| recipes that have appeared in Sallie Hill’s popular ‘‘Southern Food Ways”’ pages. You can see Cy Tempting Salads i 
| what a honey of a cookbook this is—and why it will quickly become your ‘Kitchen Bible’’! - mh In Defense of Casseroles 4 
Delicious Desserts 4 
| EVERYTHING IS MADE SO} ?,-) A Treasure Chest of Pies i 
s | rE Ar UMt ar ee? uF Cake, the Prima Donna of i 
r FHAT ¥ CAN O WRO Foods ; 
| We took each recipe—over 1,200 of them—made every direction and measurement as : Frostings, Fillings, and Icings  § 
clear and as complete as we could. There’s no guessing—you’ll know exactly what to use Cookies ; 
{ i \ i ' | 
and how much—even what substitutes you can use without losing delicate flavors! Candies and Confections ' 
| Think of it—no wasted food, time, or motion. No more worrying about “will it turn Jellies, Jams, Preserves, and 
; i out all right.”” Time after time, you’ll be complimented on serving up perfect, scrumptious Marmalades _ 
dishes such as these . . . Pickles and Relishes _ 
I South Carolina Style Barbecued Pig—Georgia Hollis Bread—Louisiana Green ae = yo is i 
| Gumbo des Herbes—Scuppernong Jam—Boiled Green Peanuts—Pine Bark No italit or ah Sonth } 
f Fish Stew—Jeff Davis Pie—Chicken Breasts Pulaski—oldtime Yellow Tomato ee au yp ty RoGde i 
Preserves—Brunswick Stew—Lady Baltimore Cake—and many, many more of ea reo ¢ #4 P 
| ~ your favorite Southern dishes. oa iene iar eA : 
I : 3) san , yr} Heroes 
| { : sibs lies de a | : The Fun and Flavor of Old- 
ies i>) In the SOUTHERN COOKBOOK’S 480 jam-packed pages, you’ll learn time Foods 
. / “fwhat to make for church socials . . . recipes for parties, teas, and company 


nA ANAS meals. 
The Progressive Farmer’s SOUTHERN COOKBOOK also tells you all 
about meal planning, entertaining, breakfasts, lunches, dinners, canapes, des- 
setts, beverages, salads, snacks, soups and stews, cooking for a crowd, jellies and jams, pies 
and pastries, cakes and cookies, money-making dishes, old-fashioned treats, ready mixes, 
instant frozen foods. 






The Progressive Farmer's 
SOUTHERN COOKBOOK, Dept. 1 


Birmingham 2, Alabama \ 





¥ N¢ SAVE 1 Fé) § 







This magnificent cookbook will be ready soon. We’d like you—a loyal friend and sub- 
to get one of the first copies. Simply fill out and mail the airmail postcard at- 
to the middle of this page. (If it has already been removed, use the handy coupon 

at the ri ht.) When our SOUTHERN COOKBOOK is ready, in a few weeks, we'll rush you 
either edition—regular or De Luxe—with a bill for $1.00 LESS than its regular book-store 

» But you are under no obligation. No money is required now, and you'll have two 

weeks to decide if you want to keep it. 

If you prefer, send $3.95 now and we'll send you the De Luxe Edition, ‘ 
Which will Sell for $5.95—a saving of TWO dollars under the book-store j es 

» This is our way of saying “thank you” for saving us bookkeeping 
expenses. Of course, your money will be refunded in full without delay or 
argument if you’re not delighted with the book. So mail no-risk card or ’ 
sournt ay for one of the first copies of The Progressive Farmer’s new | 


ERN COOKBOOK. Once try the delicious recipes in it, you’ll ‘ 
Ried you diat nce you try the delicious recipes in it, y = 
Miche on 






As soon as it comes off the press, rush me a copy of your brand-new 480-page 75th: Anniversary —. 
ERN COOKBOOK—with over 1,200 favorite Southern recipes—at the special subscriber's discount. § end 
me the edition checked below for two weeks’ free examination. If not delighted, I will return it and owe 
nothing; otherwise I will pay only the discount price. 

SAVE $1 () REGULAR EDITION—Discount Price $3.95 (Regular Bookstore Price $4.95) 
SAVE $1 (1) DE LUXE EDITION—Discount Price $4.95 (Regular Bookstore Price $5.95) 
SAVE $2 (I enclose $3.95 with this coupon. Send me the De Luxe Edition—a savings of TWO dollars, 
If not delighted, I will return the cookbook within two weeks for a prompt refund in full. 
(Alabama Residents Please Add 3% Sales Tax) 
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Choose the laxative that gives you effective and gentle relief from constipation, 
but does not further upset your system. Caroid & Bile Salts Tablets are different 
from any other laxative preparation because they act physiologically three ways to 
restore your body to normal function. An enzyme aids protein digestion; bile salts 
increase the flow of necessary bile into the digestive tract, and a balanced combi- 
nation of mild laxative ingredients restores normal bowel tone. 


Take two tablets with a glass of water at bedtime. Caroid & Bile Salts Tablets work 
while you sleep. In the morning, one natural movement will result. Caroid & Bile 
Salts Tablets correct temporary constipation or irregularity naturally, gently, effec- 


tively without harsh, griping, purgative action. C & & CAROID® & BILE 
American Ferment Division, Breon Laboratories Inc., NYC 18 SALTS TABLETS 





CHOOSE YOUT 
LAXATIVE WITH 
EQUAL CARE! 





Grandma’s 
GRANDDAUGHTER 
says: 
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“Your whole family will have more pep when you 
serve them Grandma’s Unsulphured Molasses.” 


Rich in iron, calcium and Vitamin B-1, Grandma’s 
Molasses builds glowing health and energy nature’s 
way — with natural iron, minerals and fruit sugars. 
Grandma knew it, but she didn’t know why... mod- 
ern housewives know it, and they know why—because 
modern science has told them so. 


Serve it, cook with it, every day 


ee ee | 
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GRANDMAS 


Unsulphured 


MOLASSES 


The finest in tradition and nutrition 
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For your 
needle 





4 
7210—One single, simple p 
you need for this parade of 
Any child will love his very 


in easy applique. Directions included. 





7477—Embroidery and crochet com- 


bine to make linens lovely. 


motifs on pillowcases, sheets, scarves, 
towels. Transfer of three pairs of de- 
signs 4 x 12 inches; directions. 














for 


en 

1867—Norway Pine. 
Why not copy au- 
tumn leaf colors? 


..- quilt, embroidery, and 
crochet patterns 





— 
850—Trio of lacy oval doilies to spark 
a table setting. Crochet directions fo; 
three sizes: 21 x 32 inches, 17 x 23 
and 9 x 14. 


-s 
atch is all 
elephants. 
own quilt 


<_ 
7220 —A rose is Baby’s cradle—leaves 
announce the birth. This embroidered 
sampler is a charming touch for the nurs- 
ery. Transfer 12 x 16% inches. 


Use these 





om 
1865—Ladies Aid Block is a pleasing 
combination of triangles and squares. 





1866—Top Hat is a 
lively block children 
will love. 








—_— 
1868 — Calico Fan 
gives you a chance 
to use pretty print 
scraps. 





a 
1869—Pyramids of Egypt is excellent 


a beginner. 





To order instruction patterns: 


Send money and pattern 


numbers to: Betty Jones, Home Department, 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


7 (7.10 | s NI Boe 25 cents 1iC 1s |. Soe ee 15 cents 
zg je a 25 cents 5), ce ae 15 cents 
oh] 25 cents 1 (0 Rene a 15 cents 
po) | \ eae 25 cents 1 | |. Saas 15 cents 
T8692 os ice 15 cents 
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CUT AFTER CUT AFTER CUT AFTER CUT AF 









The next time you have pulpwood to cut, get 
behind a dependable McCulloch chain saw. It’s 
the chain saw professional loggers buy. 


A McCulloch gear-drive with plunge bow gives 
you extra lugging power and handling ease for 
even the toughest jobs. You fell, 
with the bow tip—no stooping or bending. 


Try a compact direct-drive McCulloch with 
Straight bar for light-touch cutting. You can fell 
trees flush with the ground; limb, buck, rip logs. 


limb and buck 


IT’S EASIER WITH 


5-0203€ 


) 


I! 

| 

UT 

yi 
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Za 
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You'll find all cutting jobs easier and faster. 


With plunge bow or straight bar, your McCulloch 
is built to last. Weatherproofed ignition for fast 
starts in any weather. Ajircraft-type carburetion 
for full-power cutting—any angle, any position. 
Perfectly balanced however you hold it. 


Your 1961 McCulloch comes complete with auto- 
matic clutch, automatic rewind starter and full 
working size 16” bar with Super Pintail® chain. 


Seven models start as low as $14995 EASY 


TERMS 


McCULLOCH 


CHAIN SAWS 





New Super Pintail® saves money and work. 
You bought a chain saw to do a job for you. Get 
the most out of it by using McCulloch’s new Super 
Pintail, the fastest cutting saw chain you can own. 
New Super Pintail lasts up to 50% longer than 
ordinary chains, stays sharper, cuts faster and 
_.. smoother in any kind of wood. 
/ \ It's easier to file, too. » Once 
you try new Super Pintail 
chain, you'll see why it’s the 
saw chain professional log- 





gers insist on. It fits all McCulloch saws and 
other makes too. See your McCulloch dealer and 
get new Super Pintail chain. 


NEW EASY GOING McCULLOCH ONE/41 


ONLY $149.95 ‘ 
with full 16” bar i 
Payments as low as 
$3.41 per week See 
* Compact design * New Super Pintail Chain + 
Weighs only 17 pounds « Direct drive lets you 
cut fast with a light touch * Choose from several 









bar lengths up to 24” «+ Takes 24” Paddle Bow, 
18” Speed Tip, and other accessories. 


Send for free literature showing the many uses 

of a McCulloch for farm, forest, home or camp. 

Write McCulloch Corp., 6101 W. Century Blvd., 
Los Angeles 45, Calif., Dept. P-5. 


Number One in World Sales—sold and serviced by more 
a than 4000 dealers in the U.S., Canada and abroad. 





McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles ¢ Marine Products Division 
(Scott Outboards), Minneapolis « McCulloch of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto « McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


WEIGHT INDICATED EXCLUDES BAR AND CHAIN, 
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WORTH MORE BECAUSE IT DOES MORE! 





Mr. Northam, in one of the fields of his diversified and very successful farm in Ac- 


comac County, Virginia. Mr. Northam is also a member of the local Ruritan Club. 


“| grew my all-time largest 


crop of No. 1 Stringbeans 


with Armour Vertagreen”’ 


says Billy Northam 
of Modest Town, Virginia 


Mr. Northam farms 250 acres 
in eastern Virginia’s Accomac 
County, raising stringbeans, soy 
beans, and tomatoes. This year, 
after using Armour Vertagreen, 
his overall average on his 85 acre 
stringbean crop was better than 
200 bushels per acre; on one 
9-acre field, he harvested 2300 
bushels of No. 1 stringbeans! 
Here’s how Mr. Northam him- 
self tells it: 

**For several years I have been 
using Armour fertilizers, and 
have been very well pleased. This 
year, after consulting with the 
Armour agent in this area, I de- 
cided to try Vertagreen 6-8-6 on 
my spring stringbeans. The result 
was that I grew the largest crop 
ever, and of the highest quality. 






There’s An Armour 
Fertilizer for every 
Growing Need 


For any farmer who desires large 
yields of high quality, I am happy 
to recommend Armour Vertagreen’’ 

For farmer after farmer... 
in field: after field . .. Vertagreen 
is bringing in better crops, higher 
yields, bigger profits. Top growers 
everywhere are proving every day 
that it isn’t how little a fertilizer 
costs, but how much it does that 
counts. Vertagreen gets such out- 
standing and profitable results 
because it’s a complete plant food 
that gives your crops the vital 
nutrients they need for maximum 
growth, premium quality. See 
your friendly Armour agent for 
Vertagreen soon. Your own yields 
will show you that Vertagreen 
is worth more because it 
does more! 






ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Tobacco “Gears-Up” 
(Continued from page 36) 


in the range of $1,300 to $1,500, 
self-propelled units at $4,500 to 
$5,000. Either type should fill 
one 20- x 20-foot barn or two 
16 x 16’s in a day. It takes a 
three-man crew to operate—two 
on the harvester and one hauling 
racks to curing unit. As refine- 
ments are made in equipment and 
skill gained in operation, it is 
hoped one man can handle the 
harvester. With acreage controls 
and present tobacco prices, it will 
probably pay to hire a “gleaner” 
to pick up lost leaves. This job 
can be very ably handled by a 
nimble-fingered youngster. 

Farm management specialists 
at State College figure the break- 
even point for owning a self-pro- 
pelled tobacco harvester to be 15 
acres. The tractor-mounted unit 
should begin to pay dividends in 
lowered labor costs after 6 to 7 
acres. In spite of their compli- 
cated look, tobacco harvesters 
have proved to be quite durable. 
One built at N. C. State College 
in 1954 is still in use—with origi- 
nal gears and bearings. And it 
has been put to a much longer 
period of use each season than 
would be expected of a farmer- 
owned rig. 


Field Planting Being Tried 


Various methods of mechani- 
cally planting tobacco are sure 
to get major attention in the years 
ahead. Hill dropping seed has al- 
ready been tried. Tiny seed have 
been encased in pellets of soil and 
other material to make them han- 
dleable. Results haven’t been too 
favorable. It is possible to grow 
plants this way all right, but weed 
competition is a difficulty. 

Another theory likely to get a 
thorough trial is some means of 
hill dropping tiny tobacco plants 
by planter plate into a furrow. 
Suppose, for example, seedlings 
were grown in a block of soil the 
size of a cube of sugar up to two- 
leaf stage. It might be. possible 
to plant these in such a way as 
to markedly cut down on back- 
breaking and tedious job of pull- 
ing plants and transplanting with 
equipment now in use. 

Any means of getting the crop 
in earlier should be a boon to 
mechanical harvesting and bulk 
curing. Let’s suppose an early 
crop put out immediately after 
danger of frost would ripen and 
be harvested between June 15 and 
July 30. Another planting six 
weeks later might come off be- 
tween Aug. 1 and Sept. 15. In 
this way, the same harvesting 
equipment and barn space could 
be used over twice the acreage. 

Uniform height and maturity 
is desirable in mechanical tobacco 


harvest. When the shift is made, 
tobacco will probably be set on 
flat land. There will be no re. 
planting to vary time of maturity, 
Plants will be mechanically topped 
at a uniform height. This has al. 
ready been successfully done for 
two seasons with an attachment 
which fits on tobacco harvesters, 
When problems of chemical suck. 
er control are solved, machifery 
will be used to top and apply 
sucker control spray at the same 
time. 


Varieties To Fit Needs 


The plant breeder has a vital 
part in tobacco’s advance toward § 
mechanization. Varieties need to 
be developed that will ripen more 
evenly. Some varieties now in use 
can be taken in three primings, 
instead of the usual five or six. 
Ideal for mechanical harvesting 
would be a plant all the leaves of 
which could be primed at one 
time. Spacing of leaves and how 
they are tillered are also of con- 
cern in mechanical harvesting. 

The biggest problem facing to- 
bacco plant breeders up to now 
has been finding out what was 
wanted in tobacco. “Quality” has 
sometimes been a vague term— 
meaning one thing to a manufac- 
turer, something else entirely to 
a grower. But, by way of being 
prepared, plant geneticists in to- 
bacco-growing states are busy 
cataloging characteristics of all 
known lines. In that way, they 
hope to know in which direction 
to move—whatever the future de- 
mands, says Dr. Dale Matzinger, 
plant geneticist at N. C. State 
College. 

So spectacular have been ac 
tivities of plant breeders you al- 
most feel that given a pattern of 
what is wanted in tobacco they 
can “make one to fit it.” Already 
tobaccos have been bred which 
have no nicotine—but not much 
taste, either. 

There may come a time whet 
products needed to give tobacco 
desired smoking taste will be put 
in chemically—but that time is 
not yet. It is still cheaper (and 
safer) to breed taste and smoking 
qualities—as well as disease and 
insect resistance—into the plant 
than to put them there with syt- 
thetic chemicals. 

Since tobacco is neither food 
nor drug, it does not come under 
jurisdiction of federal food and 
drug regulations. No tolerances 
for poisonous residues have beet 
established by law for tobacco. 
This is not to say regulations do 
not exist. For smoking and chew 
ing tobacco processors are just 4 
anxious as any other group thal 

(Continued on page 122) 
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South Carolina meat-type sows 


farrow 9.6 pigs per litter 


All his life, Allen Willis of Cottageville, South 
Carolina, has been a hog producer—with run-of- 
the-mill hogs. Late in 1959 he decided to go all the 
way with meat-type stock. 


For years he had fed some Purina to his sows and 
litters, but did not entirely follow the Purina Pro- 
gram. When set up with his modern multiple-far- 
rowing house and 100-hog-capacity Pig Parlor, he 
decided to go all out on the Purina Program. 


This decision has had its rewards. First farrowings 
fn the new setup yielded an average of 9.6 pigs 
per litter from 14 sows. With the good start he 
gave them (Purina Baby Pig Chow and Pig 
Startena), his herd averaged around 9 weaned pigs 
per litter. 


Since Willis had the first two litters certified, much 
of his young stock is now sold for breeders. Many 
meat-type hogs he feeds cut out an average loin 
eye of 4.4 square inches. 





When Allen Willis went all the way on the Purina Program 
he bought eight farrowing stalls for his modern farrowing 
house. “I especially like these crates in winter,” he says, “and 
I'll take them any time for efficient handling of sows and pigs.” 


‘With good stock,’’ says Willis, “ 


track. I started this hog operation with the idea 





and a good feed- | 
ing and management program, I’m on the right | 


i 
; 


of building something for myself and my two boys. | 
I couldn’t ask for a better foundation to build on | 


than good breeding and the Purina Hog Program.” 
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CONTINUOUS RESEARCH PROVES CONTROLLED (OR LIMITED) 
PULLET FEEDING HAS SEVERAL DEFINITE ADVANTAGES 


Continuing tests on many thousands of birds 
have proved to Purina poultry scientists the 
definite advantages of controlled (or limited) 
feeding of pullets. These include: 


1. More large eggs... fewer smalls, mediums 
and peewees. Start of laying is delayed to 
allow full sexual development, so birds start 
off laying larger eggs. And tests show, too, 
that by the end of the year production is 
just as great. 


2. Lower laying-house mortality. 


3. Big saving in feed costs. Purina records, plus 
estimates of poultry extension people in 10 
leading poultry states, show it takes over 22 
pounds of feed to grow a Leghorn pullet on 
full feeding. It takes 20% less on Purina’s 
Controlled versus Full Feeding Plan, because 
feed is limited to 80% of full requirements. 





Some poultrymen have sought to limit growth 
by loading the ration with fiber. Unfortunately, 
however, tests show pullets eat as much as 25% 
more of such rations when fed on an unlimited 
plan. While fibrous ingredients are inexpensive, 
in most cases the expense of mixing, shipping 
and handling makes high-fiber rations too ex- 
pensive when fed in large quantities. 














HOW YOU CAN GET RID OF LICE THIS WINTER 


Hog and cattle lice are just as big a nuisance in the wintertime as 
they are in summer. A new generation hatches every three weeks . 
and each female has up to 100 offspring! Multiply this problem by 
the fact that lice are great travelers and will spread quickly through 
your entire herd unless you take steps to stop them. 


You can go after lice any time with Purina Hog and Cattle Dusting 
Powder. There’s no need to worry about cold-weather spraying when 
you use this economical Purina Health Aid. At first sign of lice, 
fleas or mange, rub a handful or two of Hog and Cattle Dusting 
Powder into the hair coat. This finely ground insecticide dust gets 
down close to the skin where it does some good. 


Pick up a sturdy, 20-lb. fiber pail of Purina Hog and Cattle Dusting 
Powder at your Purina Dealer’s Store or Mill. 
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FEEDERS ASK 


Q. How do you worm horses? 

A. There are several ways this can be 
done. However, to be on the safe side 
it is best to consult your local veteri- 
narian for specific recommendations. 


Q. Can Purina Cattle Aid be fed to 
dairy cattle? 

A. It is not recommended. This is a 
highly medicated ration built specifi- 
cally for use in starting steers or for 
protecting them during periods of 
stress. To avoid antibiotic contamina- 
tion of their milk, it should not be fed 
to dairy cows in production. Growing 
dairy heifers under stress or showing 
signs of shipping fever might be han- 
dled in the same way as beef cattle, 
but there are very few times when large 
numbers of growing heifers will likely 
be in this condition. Calves, of course, 
already will be fortified with antibiotics 
if a good program is followed. 


Q. Why is Purina Goat Chow milled in 
pellet form? 

A. Purina Goat Chow is made in bite- 
size pellet form (we call the pellets 
Checkers) because it makes feeding 
easy, lowers feed cost and, unlike most 
molasses rations, Checkers do not dry 
out. Furthermore, its new formula 
promises to help dairymen increase 
herd production by as much as 10 per- 
cent more milk. 


Q. Has Purina done any research on 
liquid supplements with dairy cows? 
A. No, and the reason is simple: The 
preliminary work done elsewhere has 
been very discouraging . . . so much so 
that Purina Research has not felt it a 
wise investment of time and money to 
explore the matter further. However, 
Purina has carried out tests using liquid 
supplements with beef cattle, but here 
again the results did not measure up to 
those obtained on present dry rations. 






Q. Following the Purina Calf Program, 
what can I expect my Holstein calves 
to weigh at four months? 

A. Purina Nursing Chow and Calf 
Startena-fed Holstein calves on the 
Purina Research Farm regularly aver- 
age 320 pounds at four months. This 
is about one third better than the 
national average, and yet many Purina 
Program feeders even top the Research 
Farm average. 
























NOTE: You are invited to send in questions 
on livestock or poultry feeding and manage- 
ment. Questions answered in this column will 
be selected on the basis of general interest to 
others, unusual problems and sincerity. Write 
Curt Burton, Ralston Purina Company, 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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Top-Dress Now? 

















Supplying nitrogen early is mighty profitable 
on pastures and small grains. Read how top- 
dressing now with Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium 
Nitrate can give your profits a big boost: 















How Nitrogen Makes Pastures And 
Small Grains Pay Bigger Profits: 


INrrrocen can add bonus bushels 
to your small grain yields and 
make your pastures twice as pro- 
ductive. Research has proven this 
time after time. For instance... 


Extensive tests at state experimental 
stations here in the Southeast show 
that an early nitrogen top-dressing 
can increase oat yields an extra 24 
bushels an acre. Wheat top-dressed 
with nitrogen can easily yield 18 
extra bushels per acre. And forage 
crops that get nitrogen early can 
produce enough lush growth to 
carry twice as many cattle! 


According to agronomists, every $1 
worth of Spencer “Mr. N” Am- 
monium Nitrate you apply on your 
small grains right now can return 
$3 to $6 worth of extra yield. 
Spencerizing your pastures with 
“Mr. N” can double or triple your 
grazing and silage profits. 








GER 


In addition to increasing your pas- 
ture’s carrying capacity, the nitro- 
gen supplied by “Mr. N” builds 
protein content. As a result your 
forage crops have greater nutritional 
value and producing power. 


Guaranteed a full 33.5% nitrogen, 
Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Ni- 
trate is a preferred source of nitro- 
gen for top-dressing pastures and 
small grains. Genuine Spencer “Mr. 
N” is available in both bags and 
bulk. The round, free-flowing prills, 
long famous for their uniform size, 
are now super-sifted for even greater 
uniformity. No caking or clogging 
in your spreader! 


See your dealer this week for the 
Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Ni- 
trate you'll be needing to get those 
bonus profits. Spencerize your pas- 
tures and small grains early. 


*. ege 
"Don’t just fertilize ... 
SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Kansas City, Memphis, Atlanta 





Ammonium Nitrate 


FERTILIZER 





Twice as much grow-power per pound 
as nitrate of soda — that’s Spencer 


“Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate. Special 
moisture-proof bags keep “Mr. N” so 
dry, it is guaranteed to stay free-flow- 
ing even after a full year of storage 
under proper conditions. 


Producer of 4 Nitrogen Spencerizers for Hungry Crops 
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Tobacco “Gears-Up” 
(Continued from page 120) 


their product be wholesome anq 
safe for human use. 

Not only does the tobacco jp. 
dustry constantly check on reg. 
dues, but rather exhaustive tegf, 
have been made by chemists 
N. C. State College in rece 
years. One conclusion: a persoy 
would have to smoke a carton gf 
cigarettes a day for 200 years ang 
inhale every draw to get a toxic 
dose of insecticide residue. 





The Battle Against Insects 


The hornworm, longtime bug. 
aboo of tobacco growers, is po 
more the problem it was. Endrin 
and TDE have largely replaced 
the arsenicals and other more 
dangerous poisons as controls, 
Several newer chemicals (includ- 
ing Guthion, Thiodan, Sevin, and 
S.D. 4402) show great promise, 
Some of them are also effective jp 
budworm control. 

Studies are showing that by 
spraying the top leaves only, hom- 
worms can be controlled with less 
amounts of spray. In this way 
both cost and danger from resi- 
dues is lessened. Effectiveness de- 
pends on careful examination to 
determine extent and size of in- 
sect population and damage. 

“Aphids (plant lice) are a prob- 
lem in transmitting tobacco dis- 
eases in other countries,” reports 
Dr. Frank Guthrie of N. C. State 
College Entomology Department, 
“This may become of more con- 
cern to us. We will need to use 
all effective controls for aphids— 
chemicals, biological agents, te 
sistant varieties. Systemics, m& 
terials nontoxic to plants, warm 
blooded animals, or beneficial in 
sects, but which will be absorbed 
by plants and repel or kill harm 
ful insects will likely be devel 
oped. Spider mites may become 
more of a problem on tobacco, 
They have been found damaging 
one field in North Carolina.” 

“Area control of the tobace 
budworm may be practiced with 
in the next 25 years,” says Dt. 
R. L. Rabb, an associate of Dr 
Guthrie on State College ent 
mology staff. “Budworms are the 
most difficult tobacco pest to com 
trol. They feed within the pro 
tection of tobacco bud. The 
thrive on suckers, after harvest 
Under area control, all farmet 
would be asked to cooperate by 
plowing up tobacco stalks prompt 
ly after harvest. This would dras 
tically reduce overwintering pop 
lations. Area programs might also 
be. helpful in controlling hort 
worms and other pests. 

“TI also foresee general use of 
microbial organisms to attack t0 | 
bacco insects. Sex attractants may 
be used to trap male insects.” 
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You can get profit-making tobacco 
yields this season by knocking out 
root-damaging nematodes with D-D 
Soil Fumigant .. . clean, clear through 
for easy application. Just one applica- 
tion can result in up to three times 
more tobacco than from previously 
untreated soil. 


New D-D Soil Fumigant is a clear 
liquid . . . easy to handle. It is applied 
directly into the ground with either 
gravity-flow or pressure-feed equip- 





LD 





SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
55 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


fhe soil fumigant used by more tobacco growers 


ment. Once in the soil it becomes a 
penetrating gas which kills nematodes 
as it spreads. 


And, D-D Soil Fumigant is eco- 
nomical. The initial low cost isreturned 
many times over from bigger harvests 
and better quality tobacco. 


Use the original D-D Soil Fumigant 
. . . proved effective in all tobacco 
growing areas. Ask your local pesti- 
cide dealer for all the latest informa- 
tion on D-D Soil Fumigant. 


\ The original and only 
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SOIL FUMIGANT 
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INCREASE » 









NET 
ROFITS 





...with the aid of 


over 5 years of Royste 
yerience, field testinga: 





Unchecked ‘thidden hunger” reduces the quality and yield 
of your crops . . . and lowers your profit. But, Royster 
Fertilizers hold the secret of bigger and better crops and 
higher profits. The secret is in Royster’s scientific formula- 
tion that provides the correct amounts of the plant foods 
your crops need. 


Through more than 75 years of research and field-testing, 
Royster has developed three profit-proved fertilizers. In 
Bonanza, Vim or Arrow, you'll find the answer to your 
profit problem. 


Royster shows you how to stop the “‘hidden hunger” in 
your plants and how to make at least 10% and often much 
higher additional net profit at your next harvest. 


Here’s Royster’s Proved Profit Plan -- 


1. Test your soil (your county agent will help) to find out 
what plant foods are needed to turn your present land 
into higher profit land. 
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2. Choose Royster Fertilizer in the proper grades and 
amounts recommended to make up any deficiencies in 
your soil. Royster’s BONANZA, VIM or ARROW supply 
the kinds of plant food your crops need in chemically- 
controlled amounts. 


3. Follow simple, good rules of successful farming—crop 
practices recommended and proved in your particular area. 


This Royster Proved Profit Plan is the sure way to in- 
creased net profits on your farm. 


Re Fertilizer... and fertilizer only... since 1885 4 


The Quality Name in Plant Food 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va 




















BONAN: 
ster’s sper 
six plant 
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‘ WRITE TODAY FOR 
ROYSTER’S FREE, 
Here’s the Royster answer to your soil problems -- FULL-COLOR BOOKLET. 


SONANZA—A Fortified Soil Ration—Roy- vViM—Supplies 6 Very Important Minerals ARROW — Supplies top-quality nitrogen, Important up-to-date _ fertilizer 
pe Seperial FSR” formula, for use when —-nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, calcium, phosphoric acid, potash in high concentration facts . . . will help you know and 


fertitien foods are not enough. The finest sulfur and magnesium—needed by all crops . .. an economical buy when only these three understand the true relationship 
poner’ money can buy . . . real “grow in large amounts. VIM assures bumper crops plant foods are needed. between fertilizer and farm profits. 
or highest yields, highest quality. when your soil is hungry for these six foods. 
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Delaware and Eastern 
Areas of Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina 


Have Become... 


The 
Grain 
Basket 


of the East 


By KELVIN L. ADKINS 








Gram has been described as being like water 

. it flows around the world wherever a profit 
can be made. And Delmarva’s soybeans and corn 
are now moving in this worldwide current. 

The Norfolk, Va., port has become the East 
Coast’s largest grain export market. Ben Jaffray, 
Cargill Grain Company’s Southeastern regional 
manager at Norfolk, described a typical week: 
The Hawaiian Tourist was loaded with 87,000 
bushels of corn. That is 43 boxcars. She docked 
at 7 a.m., was inspected and passed to receive 
the cargo at 9:30 a.m. She is scheduled to de- 
part at 5 p.m. Spain got 500,000 bushels of 
grain. The United Kingdom sent a ship in for 
370,000 bushels of corn. Formosa got 50,000 
bushels of soybeans. 


Grain from Norfolk is going to supply rapidly 
expanding poultry industries in the United King- 
dom and Europe. Japan bought 40 million bush- 
els of soybeans last year from the U.S... . The 
Netherlands, 30 million . . . Canada, nearly 17 
million . . . and West Germany, 9 million. 

Mr. Jaffray said the Norfolk port will get 
about 30% of Delmarva’s 10% million bushels 
of soybeans. These will be processed for oil and 
soybean oilmeal and for export. Another 30% 
of the Shore’s bean crop will go to Baltimore for 
export. The other 40% will go either to Norfolk 
or Baltimore, depending on the market. 


Cargill’s new soybean plant processed 5 mil- 
lion bushels of beans last year for its first year’s 
production. This year the schedule calls for 7 
million bushels. About 65 to 75% of the soy- 
bean oilmeal will find its way right back to the 
Shore to go into poultry feed. 

Supplying the Norfolk plant are the states of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina. Soybean production of these states was 
over 36 million bushels in 1960, compared to 29 
million in ’59. South Carolina had the greatest 
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The Norfolk, Va., port has now become the East Coast’s largest grain export market. 


expansion with an increase of 33%. North Caro- 
lina upped its crop 26%. Delaware and Mary- 
land both had about a 25% increase in yield. 

“Farmers in several counties of eastern North 
Carolina have drained swampland and planted 
soybeans. It is not uncommon for them to get 
30 bushels of beans to the acre on this new land,” 
Mr. Jaffray thoughtfully remarked. 
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The Norfolk port and processing plant assume 
Shore farmers top prices for their grain, both 
here and abroad. 

Likewise, the Delmarva poultry industry has 
the advantage of having a processing plant only 
a short distance away. Poultrymen are in an area 
that has had an increase of 400% in soybeat 


production in just 10 years. 








Safeguards in Buying Plants 


UNSCRUPULOUS operators are striving by 
misleading advertising to unload on the pub- 
lic many inferior trees, shrubs, and plants. 
They are presented as “amazing new discov- 
eries” of “fabulous value.” Promoters usu- 
ally “push” one item for awhile then jump to 
another. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently 
announced plans to crack down heavily on 
these fly-by-night operators. The move has 
the wholehearted backing of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. Honest nursery- 
men will benefit from exposure of such un- 
ethical tactics. 

Here is a list of safeguards to follow in 
buying plants: 
> 1. Beware of outlandish claims about 
growth, flowering, or fruiting of plants, such 
as “grows 20 feet in two months”. . .“produces 
thousands of exotic blooms in a few weeks” 
. . . or “supplies many bushels of fruit the 
first year.” 


>» 2. Check new “finds” with established 
nurserymen, Better Business Bureau, exten- 
sion service, or other reliable sources. 


> 3. Common names are sometimes asso- 


ciated with a well known plant to confuse the 
public. A recent example is the “amazing 
climbing vine peach,” which is not a peach at 
all. It is in the gourd family. The vine pro- 
duces a hard, gourdlike fruit, not edible ex- 
cept when canned as a preserve. 


> 4. Compare “tremendous bargains” with 
regular prices in catalogs of reputable nursery- 
men, or regular prices of local nurserymen. 


> 5. If in doubt about age, size, grade, of 
quality of plants, get more information before 
buying. Reputable nurserymen are happy to 
supply such information. 


P 6. Pay particular attention to guarantees, 
and how they will be honored. Advertiser's 
full identity and mailing address should be 
given. 

Most farm magazines are able to spot such 
misleading—and often downright false—ad- 
vertising claims and refuse to carry it. The 
Progressive Farmer refuses to accept false of 
misleading advertising of any kind. In fact, 
during the past two years we have refused ay 
total of 120 such accounts, and this doest! 
include the many who have learned never t 
approach us with such ads. Cecil Blackwell. 














CIRCA 1880 


When Mr. Timothy Ward Wood first started handling field 
seeds, the “wet finger” test was the accepted method of 
judging quality. The more seeds that stuck to your finger— 
the better the “batch.” 

Fortunately, this tried-but-not-too-true method did not 
satisfy T. W. Wood. In 1904, Wood brought in a graduate 
bacteriologist, and by 1906 the firm was operating one of 
the world’s first seed testing laboratories. Today, this labora- 


tory is an accurate and scientifically advanced testing center. / 


CONGRATULATIONS to Progressive Farmer for 75 years of 
outstanding service to farmers and to those who serve them. 


But pioneering in “tested seed” is only one of Wood's many 
“American Firsts.” A few others: The first commercial hybrid 
corn breeding program in the South; the first special seed 
mixtures for Southern soils and climate; the first inoculated 
seed and the first bush-grown lima bean. T. W. Wood now 
supplies the trade with more than 2,000,000 Ibs. of garden 
seed per year. 

These, we emphasize, are just a few. Most important of all: 
An 82 year record of service to the farmers of the South. 


WOODS 


TESTED 


We are proud to be the oldest firm to advertise continuously 
in these pages. Our first advertisement appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1887 issue, the second year The Progressive Farmer was 
published. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA SEEDSMEN SINCE 1879 
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SAVAGE 


New “GATOR” 


6-foot combination 
cutter & haying 
machine 


takes field by storm... 
cutting, chopping, 
shredding, mowing everything 
in its path. 

Wields tremendous shattering blades, 
never tires, never quits. Called one 
of farmer’s most valuable allies. See 

Lilliston dealer or write: 


GATOR 


LILLISTO 


GE) simecement company 


Albany, Ga. s Waco, Tex. # Murfreesboro, N. C. 





Plant Giant 


MAHAN-STUART 


ov «NBS. 


THE BIGGEST YET! The new, patented Mahan- 
Stuart has size, early-bearing and heavy-fruiting 
qualities of the Mahan, while the Stuart fills it 
out, and gives it disease resistance qualities. 
Length is 2 to 2%,” (see photo above); average 
only 30 to the pound! Get your order in early 
as supply will not last. We are one of the South’s 
oldest and largest nurseries, doing business since 
1903. Write today for catalog and price-lists. 


MONTICELLO NURSERY CO., Box 190, Monticello, Fla. 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
address just as it appears on our address 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 


Foods 


Turn to Gas 
When Glands Turn Lazy 


Gas, heartburn, acid indigestion often hap- 
pen when digestive glands are lazy so that 
food just lays there to ferment and form 
gas. Take Dr. PreERcE’s GOLDEN MEDICAL 
Discovery regularly to “wake up” lazy di- 
gestive glands, stimulate more normal 
stomach activity to help digest food better. 
Eat what you like without gas, heartburn, 
sour stomach! Get Dr. Prerce’s GOLDEN 
MEDICAL Discovery at all drug stores. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE years old!!! 
Now that’s something to be proud 
of, ain’t it? Take a good look at 
the front page. Spread out in 
front of you the part that’s tucked 
in and look at the whole thing to- 
gether. Look at that fellow and 
his family. Marthy says it means 
the past is behind them and a fine 
future of crops and cattle and 
church and home is in front of 
them. Things ain’t like they used 
to be, and after 75 years more I 
don’t reckon they’ll be like they 
are today. By all of us workin’ 
hard together, I’m sure we can 
make them still better. 


While we are workin’ to make 
things better for all of us, why 
not try to make things around us 
prettier? Have you seen the big 
rose bush ad in this magazine? 
Marthy has got rose bushes 
around here that I bet she’s had 
at least 20 years. They bloom in 
the spring and towards the last of 
summer, they start all over again. 


I see here that this magazine 


ain’t the only thing in this coun- 
try that’s proud of bein’ 75 years 


IH Scout—New 


old. There’s a ad in this very 
magazine braggin’ about an- 
other fine company bein’ 75 
years old. I’ve heard of 
them before. You'll see their 
name is “Blue.” They’ve got 
a fine reputation just like 
this magazine. 


I see by another ad in this 
magazine where another company 
is tellin’ about bein’ in business 
since 1900. That’s a full 60 years 
and a little bit better. If they 
keep on improvin’ with the years 
like they’ve done in the past, they 
can soon start braggin’ about 
their 75th year. They’re printin’ 
their ad in pretty colors to show 
how they are keepin’ up with the 
times. 


Now just why ain’t the editor 
of this magazine told me about 
this? Look at all the money this 
magazine has been payin’ out to 
farmers who got hurt. “Reader 
Service,” they call it. This maga- 
zine ain’t got no better reader 
than I’ve been for the last 35 
years. I’m sure goin’ to take the 
editor down a peg for not tellin’ 
me and you before about thi’ ac- 
cident insurance money. So, if 
the old mule kicks you in the face 
or the tractor turns over on you 
I hope you'll be fixed up with this 
kind of insurance. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Small Runabout 





International Harvester stepped into a new field with introduction of 
the IH Scout—a small, all-purpose vehicle that can be had in either 
two-wheel or four-wheel drive. The 90-hp. runabout features a three- 
person front seat with removable steel top, 5-foot long pickup body, 
fold-down windshield, removable door glass, and removable doors. The 
versatile design is intended for a wide variety of family, commercial, 
sporting, and agricultural uses. Suggested retail price is $1,598 for 
two-wheel drive; $1,948 for four-wheel drive. Both prices are f.o.b., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


KEEP ’EM MILKING 
with this 2-WAY ACTION]! 
Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natura} _ 
milking and speed healing because they ~ 
ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALL Y—keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow, — 
Stay in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALL Y— Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action— 
directly at site of trouble, i 
At drug and farm 
stores or write; — 
H. W. NAYLOR CO, 
Morris 6, N.Y, 





I'll Set You Up For Life In Your Own 
BIG PAY SHOE BUSINESS 


With the ONE Shoe Line That serves Ey. 
eryone from Baby to “Pop” and “Mom”! 
: Only 5 orders a Ys 
, day can make fF 

**/ you up to $50.00 
2 a day, $250.00 a 
week, $1,000.00a month. 
It’s no trick at all to make big 
money full or spare time with 
America’s most comfortable 
shoes. Amazing new ‘‘Spring- 
Step’’ cushion design proves 
it by actual demonstration. 
Over 240 styles for men, wom- 


Amazing 1-M 
Demonstration 


girls and infants! Does Your Selli 


en, ys, 
Profits are BI1G—repeat orders 
sure and easy. No experience 
needed. No investment. Every- 
thing furnished free, including 
finest sales outfit and actual 
demonstrators! Send today for 
Free Outfit. 


ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO. {3)2,rayf ait” 


BS ot 


FIRST-GENERATION STOCK 
DIRECT FROM THE BREEDER 
eWeilp’s Famous Strain-Cross 
White Leghorns...Large Egg, 
high-production-rate layers 


©100% Pure California Grays 
eCalif.-Gray X Leghorn Cross 
@Holtzappie White Rocks 

eHatching 24 popular and rare breeds 
BIG DISCOUNTS ON EARLY ORDERS 


Write for complete descriptive literature and 
prices before placing your order 


SHEB’S HATCHERIES 73* iitinors’ 





























Ped! Bred layers. All-Time World — 
Record Austra-Whites. U. 8. 
ion White Rocks. Winning 
Porns, 6th Calif. Random Sam 
= Wie J. Eee 
S— reeds, day-old or started. 
= CATALOG. Write nearest address: 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Write Box 1742, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
Cullman, Alabama 





477B, 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 





pictures. Murray McMurray Hatchery, 


Rare Breed Headquarters For 44 Years — 
Order 1 of a kind on up from our 67 Varieties” 
of chicks, eggs, stock. Everything from Giants” 
to Bantams. Free Beautiful catnloee. ‘a eo 
> 

B33, Webster City, lowa. Ect 








— 
BA 
HUSKY, BIG LEFTOVERS—FRYERS ae 
Heavies included. Thousands daily, our choice 60 Fa 
breeds. Amer. Asiatic, Medit. breeds. Some Pul 

$1.49 to $6.99. Pullets, $11.99 to . Name 5 breeds. 

Clip ad to order. Wh. og.36? 
to $49.99. Ha Fos 


$6.99 to $8.95. BUSH HATCHERY, PF, Clinton, 








ere’s where tobacco and corn profits begin! 


bee ie ww SAG 


stint sets 
ee 5 


Make short work of soil insects and 
you'll see how profits go up at harvest. 
Use aldrin as a soil insecticide. Aldrin 
knocks out the soil insects before they 
cause serious damage. It puts an end 
to such root destroyers as wireworms, 
rootworms, white grubs, corn bill- 
bugs and a host of other soil insects. 

Aldrin is easy to apply in a spray, 
as granules, or you can use an aldrin- 
fertilizer mix and apply both in one 
time and labor saving application. It 


can be broadcast, used in the row, or 
in transplant water. Whichever way 
you use it, you can be sure aldrin 
does the job. 


This season don’t gamble with soil 
insects . . . stop ’em for sure with 
aldrin insecticide. Aldrin is available 
under well-known brand names from 
your insecticide dealer. Order your 
supply today. Come harvest you’ll be 
glad you did. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SALES DIVISION 
55 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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CROPS 


How Much Cotton To Machine Pick 


More machine cotton pickers were used last 
year than ever before. Reliable estimates show 
200 machine pickers were used in North Caro- 
lina and 300 in South Carolina. Main reasons 
cited for increased cotton pickers include: 

1. Improvements in machines. 

2. High price of labor and difficulty of get- 
ting it at right time. 

3. Use of grass control and other cultural 
practices favorable to machine picking. 

Clifford Hamrick, Cleveland County, N. C., 
says: “It takes 75 or more acres of cotton (in- 
cluding custom picking) to justify the one-row 
picker costing nearly $7,000. This machine picks 
1 acre an hour at regular speed. A smaller model 
costing about $4,100 picks % acre an hour and 
will go over a little rougher ground. But both 
models will pick over most Piedmont cottonland. 

“We picked 87 bales from 82 acres at a total 
operating cost of $5.46 a bale. After two pick- 
ings, only 2 to 5% of the total crop was left in 
the field. The usual loss of small grain after com- 
bining is 6 to 9%. Hand-picking (if you could 
get labor) would cost $25 to $50 per 500-pound 
bale.” 

Cleveland County Agent H. R. Clapp says, 
“With the labor situation as bad as it is, the 
smaller type cotton picker is going to be the an- 
swer to many of the cotton farmer’s problems. 
This will be especially true where there isn’t labor 
in the family to pick the cotton. These small 
machines are doing a mighty good job of picking. 
Where weeds and grass are controlled, there’s no 





reason why they won’t work well over our 
rolling cottonfields. We are testing out some 
new varieties and spacing in cooperating 
with N. C. State College. We hope to learn 
more about the requirements for mechanical 
picking of cotton.” 


Home-Grown Tobacco Plants Best 

Stick with your tobacco plantbeds. If you 
miss on first planting, try again, advises Master 
Farmer C. N. Pritchett, Guilford County, N. C. 
Says he: 

“Snow delayed plantbed sowing on my place 
until March 28 last year. Many of my neighbors 
decided against having their own plantbeds. Some 
bought plants from other sections of the state. 
This is something I would never do. It costs 
money to get plants hauled. The farmer is taking 
a chance on getting diseases. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, you can never get plants as good as you 
can raise. Any farmer can have good plants if 
he will select a warm place with plenty of sun- 
shine, treat for bluemold, water the bed when 
there is dry weather, and follow recommenda- 
tions of the Agricultural Extension Service. 

“By May 26, my crop was planted and neigh- 
bors were still getting plants to finish theirs. Even 
though not planted until the last of March, I had 
the best plants ever simply because I took good 
care of them. On 39% acres, the average sale 
of my crop amounted to over $1,000 per acre,” 
he concluded. 


Control for Sting Nematodes in Peanuts 

Chemical control of sting nematodes is in- 
creasing peanut yields by three to four times. 
Chemicals do a good job whether they’re applied 
before planting, at planting, or six weeks after 
peanuts are planted, according to three North 
Carolina State College scientists—J. N. Sasser, 
W. E. Cooper, and T. G. Bowery. These men 


have been making extensive studies of sting nem. 
atodes on peanuts during the last three years, 

The scientists got good results with two prod. 
ucts: 1) broadcast treatments of a new, experi. 
mental nonvolatile nematocide, EN 18133; 2) soi 
injections of the volatile chemical, 1,2-dibrompo. 
3-chloropropane (Nemagon and Fumazone), 

Treatment at plantingtime is advantageous to 
growers. Treating after planting was less effeo. 
tive, but it does sometimes enable growers to saye 
their crop when nematode infestations are djs. 
covered after the crop is started. 

All treatments boosted yields, quality, ang 
market value. In tests, pre-planting treatment 
sent up the value of a harvested acre from $76 
to $309 .. . treatment at plantingtime, from $94 
to $339 .. . and post-planting treatment, from 
$71 to $238. 

Very minute and safe amounts of bromide 
were found in shelled peanuts. The scientists fee] 
growers should use these chemical treatments 
with caution until further studies can be made of 
residues. Particularly do they urge caution ip 
feeding peanut hay to milk cows or livestock 
being finished for slaughter. 

J. N. Sasser is nematologist and W. E. Cooper 
is associate plant pathologist at the N. C. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. T. G. Bowery is 
research professor, Pesticide Residue Laboratory, 
N. C. State College. 


Topdress Small Grain 

Now is the time to topdress small grain, 
Where lodging is not expected (especially on 
sandy soils), give a good dose of nitrogen. But 
where lodging is likely, especially on fertile clay 
soils that have been heavily manured, legumes 
turned under, or where preceding crops have 
been heavily fertilized with nitrogen, topdress 
with a complete fertilizer or a fertilizer low in 
nitrogen and high in potash and phosphate. 





Good Income From Grapes 
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CONCORD grapes for the new Spartanburg, S. C,, 
Seneca Grape Juice Company plant returned a tidy 
income to Oscar and G. W. Bolt, Laurens County, 
S. C. They marketed over 16 tons from a 3-acre 
vineyard this year. 

The brothers list three management practices as 
chief reasons for their grape-growing success: 1) liberal 
fertilization, 2) good spray coverage of leaves and fruit, 
3) holding up picking until grapes are ripe. 

They. applied 700 pounds of 4-12-12 fertilizer with 
a later sidedressing of 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds potash, and 50 pounds magnesium. They use 
hand-operated spray nozzles to get inside thick vines 
and insure 100% coverage on all leaves and fruit. The 
Bolts just didn’t have a disease problem and grew 4 
higher tonnage of better quality fruit as a result. 

By letting their grapes ripen on vines, they gol 
an average sugar content of 16.2%, slightly above 
average. 

Their grapes sold this year for an average pric 
of $77.66 a ton. Gross income was $1,268. They 
have increased their vineyard to 8 acres. This it 
crease should help them lower production costs and 
increase net profits, County Agent M. L. Outz says. 


— 





Barbara Bolt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Bolt, Laurens County, S. C., shows some of the 
luscious, high-yielding Concord grapes produced by 
her father and uncle for market at the 
Spartanburg grape juice plant. 








Quality is your best investment 
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Pr: you get only what you pay for. Sometimes, 
= what seems to be a terrific bargain because of a low 
lave price tag turns out to be a disappointment. Your 
~ best fertilizer investment usually costs a few cents 

more an acre to use. 

The most sensible way to decide your best buy in 

oa fertilizer is to look at your crop yields. That’s the 

reason you buy a fertilizer in the first place—to 
F boost the value of your crop higher than the cost of 
tidy production. 
nty, Farmers every year prove that AGRICO gives them 
ace the most value for their dollar because it’s formu- 
a lated with high quality plant foods. Yow will too. 
eral Contact your nearby agent and ask him for AGRICO. 

















he Your crop yields will prove it’s your best investment. 
. Farmer and Agrico fietdman check corn yields in one of 179 field comparisons 
with between AGRICO and other fertilizers. Agrico-fertilized corn averaged six 
100 extra bushels, made $7.03 extra profit per acre over fertilizer cost. 
“use Follow the Agrico Program of 
ines “- —— by por 4 the — 
and analyses of high-quality 
a Aarico fertilizer best suited to Better results... 
| give you greatest profit. A trained 
Agrico fieldman will take soil 
; So oi oe AGRICO’ 
ove history and crop management 
program. Experienced Agrico * 
rice agronomists then analyze your D iffer ence 
‘hey soil and make practical recom- 
in- mendations to fit your crop, soil, 
and rotation and management pro- 
ays. gram. You receive a detailed re- 
port of their recommendations THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
for more profitable crop produc- Service through 39 plants and sales offices in the U.S. and Canada 


tion. Ask your Agrico agent for 
more details. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Edition Per Word Per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS: ..0:s00<..28 90c $95.00 
Carolinas-Virginia- 6 ga ie 23.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va......... 18 19.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. ....... 20.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida .... 21.00 
Texas-Oklahoma  ............-220++ 22.00 





Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,401,538; Texas-Okla- 
homa, 333,235; Carolinas-Virginia, 335,741; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 228,217; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 240,859; Georgia-Ala- 
bama-Florida, 263,486. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are wanted, 
approximately su of 2nd month preceding date of 
publication. Example: February issue closes Dec. 
25th. Other editions close during month OTe 
publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 

W. Va. 5th, Miss. - Ark. - La. 10th, Ga.-Ala. “Fila. ith, 


Send your ad to the alee nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Raleigh, Cc. 














% Acre Homesite in Florida—Private 
$695 complete, only 
Guaranteed high dry % acre 
homesite in this private resort development set in the 
Central Ridge among the highest, driest elevations in 


FOR SALE: 
lake with country club privileges, 
$10 down and $10 a month. 


Florida! Ideal location on U. 8. 41; only 2% miles from 
Rainbow Springs, only 6 miles to Dunnellon, ‘‘Home of 
World’s Best Bass Fishing;’’ schools, churches, shopping, 
deep-water fishing lakes right at the property, free mem- 
bership in private country club; lovely homes, hard-paved 
roads under construction. All for amazing low $695 price 
per % acre site in one of Florida’s largest homesite de- 
velopments. For low cost Living, retirement, invest- 
ment, write for free color brochure plus 24-page 
booklet of facts, maps, photos; no obligation. Send 
now to heat coming price rise. AD59072(ZO) Rainbow 
Lakes Estates, Dept. FB-96, 819 Silver Springs Blvd., 
Ocala, Florida. 

EQUIPT! EASY TERMS! Two-family 318-acre Ten- 
nessee farm on state highway, Only $1,700 down equipped 
with tractor and machinery! Perfect for father-and-son 
operation, raising stock, 80 tillable acres including 35 
bottom, over 14-acre cotton allotment, 


spring branch 
thru pasture runs year-round. 





40 assorted fruit trees. 
Electric-lighted 5-room 3-bedroom house, fireplace, base- 
ment, deep well. Good barn, poultry buildings, tenant 
house, double garage, 2 hog houses. Only mile village, 
15 to renowned Kentucky Lake. Aged retired owner of- 
fers lots for a little, $15,000. Only $1.700 down. Im- 
mediate possession, too! New free Spring catalog, beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout, bargains coast to coast! 
United Farm Agency, 1896-PR Arcade Bldg., 812 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
TWO FREE COLOR Booklets. Send for illustrated, 
colorful booklets that give you complete picture of fast- 
growing Tampa-Hillsborough County area. Conditions 
ideal for truck, dairying, poultry, livestock raising. Year 
‘round mild climate; long growing seasons, multiple crop 
production. Excellent local markets. State Agricultural 
Agencies and County Agent will help you. Experience, 
capital necessary, of course. For booklets ‘Vacation with 
a Future’’ and ‘‘More for You to See and Do,’’ write 
Dept. M, Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, Tampa, 

Florida. 
CAROLINA COAST—$4 down, $4.40 monthly buys 
e, 70x150, in beautiful Boiling oe 











sfaction guaranteed. 16,000 acres. 52 fresh- 
Free literature. Charlie Pratt, Southport 9, 


water lakes 
North Carolina. 





WANTED TO MAKE long-term loans on large farms 
in Eastern N. C. and Virginia. Describe your farm and 
how much you want to borrow. Box 1445, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

STROUT REALTY Catalog—Free. 3,649 Bargains 
Described; 35 States. Established 61 years. Strout 
Realty, 1427-AH Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, ] Pa, 

~ VIRGINIA DAIRY and Cattle Farms priced to sell. 
For details write: Joel M. Cochran, Realtor, 414 East 
Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. a 

FLORIDA HOMESITES (high and ~ dry) near Na- 
tional Forest, $345 at $10 monthly. Folder Free. Holm 
Vernor, DeLand, Florida, 

FREE “INFORMATION about the Ozarks.”’ Farm 
list with actual photos. Owensby, Realtors, Buffalo, 
Missouri 














STRAWBERRIES 
ARKANSAS STATE CERTIFIED 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


“The finest poten, Me plants A pate 











ALBRITTON, Green Tag...... 0 per 1000 
BLAKEMORE, Blue Tag........ 9.50 per 1000 
BLAKEMORE, Green Tag... 7.50 per 1335 
POCAHONTAS, Green Tag... 12.00 per 1000 
PREMIER, Green Tag. 9.00 per 1000 
ROBINSON, Blue Tag.. 10.00 per 1000 
ROBINSON, Green Tag 9.00 per 1000 

6 12.00 per 1000 

» ... _9.00 per 1000 
TENN. BEAUTY, Blue Tag.... 10.00 per 1000 
TENN. BEAUTY, Green Tag.. 9.00 per 1000 


AT AUGUSTA 


FOUNDATION STOCK FROM UNIV. OF ARK. 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


STATE INSPECTED PLANTS 
Virus-free—Disease-free 


ARMORE, DUNLAP................ $8.00 per 1000 
ALBRITTON, DIXIELAND, EMPIRE 
POCAHONTAS ........ +3. 00 per 190 
CATSKI HLL disiventsosees J2. 00 per I 1000 


EVERBEARING CERTIFIED B Blue Tag § Stream- 
liner, Green Tag Gem, and Inspected Ozark 
Beauty, $3.00 per 100 postpaid; Inspected 


STRAWBERRIES 
HIGH YIELDING CERTIFIED 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our certified Tennessee Beauty 
plants led all others in recent Ten- 
nessee fruit production contests. 
They produced 780 crates per acre. 


Prices per 1000 plants F.O.B. 


Chattanooga 
SMO NMIOTO 25 sbcsvesicccsicecsctcastves $ 6.00 
WOETMG BICHUCY 0555 c35ises-scnsesceeeess 8.00 
PDERIMEIIG ccs ccesusscceuaecditvssssavese 8.00 
POGHINGMCUS » ccs scckicaacacciccclitvssese 10.00 


100 plants, any variety, postpaid 
We can supply fresh dug plants until 
May 1 and dormant cold storage 
plants until July 1. 


Co, Fe eee Ne eS eer MULLINS PLANT FARMS 
THE CONNER COMPANY 410 Brookfield Ave., Ph. MA 2-9955 
umm oe elias Chattanooga Tennessee 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from virus-free 
foundation stock: Certified Blakemore, Tennessee Beau- 
ty, Dixieland, Aroma, Allbri ar whey Armore 
and Klondike, 100 plants, $2.00; — $3.00; 500—$6.50; 
1,000—$12.00. Write for Gamatity, price. Everbearing 
Gem. Superfection, Streamliner and Ozark Beauty, 25— 
$1.00; 100—$3.00; 200—$5.00; 500—$10.00; 25 Black- 
berries, Dewhberries or Thornless Boysenberries, $2.00; 
100-—$7.50; 25 Cumberland b dageet or Latham (red) rasp- 
berries, $3. 00; 100— — Le me yg 4 Ever- 
bearing red raspberry, 12 $2.0 25—$3.50; 7. 
ing Tree Type Blackberry—2 yr. "caring size, 3—$2.7 
6—$5.00; 10 Concord Grapes—2 yr., $3.00; 25—$5.00; 
12 Victoria Rhubarb, $2.00; Large, 2 yr., 6—$2.00; 12 
Asparagus, $1.00. All parcel post prepaid. Fresh plants, 
full count and safe arrival guaranteed. Complete price 
list with planting directions free. Ideal Fruit Farm, 
Stilwell, Okla. 

FREE BERRY CATALOG 
GROW BERRIES for PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Rayner Bros.’ 1961 Berry Book illustrates, describes 
27 leading strawberry varieties, including new 
U.S.D.A. Midway. Tells which are best for freez- 
ing, market, table. Full instructions for planting, 
culture, assuring better quality, larger yields, big- 
ger profits. Offers money-saving, garden specials. 
Best virus-free varieties. All plants certified and 
guaranteed. 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE PRODUCER 
FOR BEST QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. 
Catalog also describes: Blueberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Fruit, 

Nut, Shade Trees, Evergreens, Ornamentals. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY 
RAYNER BROTHERS, INC. 
SALISBURY 25 MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—From the country’s largest 
specialists . . . we grow nothing but strawberries . 
all types .. . all varieties. Our new catalog describes 
best growing methods . . . contains many helpful, money- 
making hints. Write today, It’s free. W. F. Allen Co., 
26 Pine Street, Salisbury, Md. 

TENNESSEE CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants—Good 
Qaalies Blakemore, $6.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, 
8 











00; Pocahontas, $10.00. Prompt Delivery. 100 plants 
postpaid, $2.00. Chattanooga Plant Farm, 2130 Hickory 
Valley Road, Chattanooga, Tenn., Telephone MA 4-2575. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—get our low prices on qual- 
ity grown Certified Blakemore, Klondike, Tenn. Beauty, 
Pocahontas, Everbearing and other varieties. Special 
low price on slalitad Blakemore any variety. Prepaid, 

2.50 per 100 L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 

NEW VIRUS- yaad Strawberry Plants available in 
all leading varicties. Complete line of nursery stock. 
Write for free color catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Box 114, Cleveland, Tenn. 

















ARKANSAS CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Finest 
Grown Anywhere. Foundation stock from University of 
Arkansas. Blakemore, Robinson, Missionary, $2.50 per 
100, $7.50 per 1,000; Premier, Surecrop, ok chi 
Beauty, Dixieland, $2.50 per 100, $8.50 per 1,000; 
cahontas, $2.50 per 100, 10.00 per 1,000; Streamiiner, 
$3.00 per 100. State Inspected Dunlap, Armore, $2.50 
per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; Catskill, $2.50 per 100, $8.50 
per 1,000; Pocahontas, $8. 50 per 1,000; Ozark Beauty, 
$3.00 per 100. Unverricht “ Scott, 500 Main Street, 
Augusta, Arkansas, Phone 347-2231 


GROW STRAWBERRIES— 
MAKE MONEY—GET FREE BOOK 
Ideal family income producers—1/10 acre yields 
650 to 900 quarts—Allen’s new berry book tells best 
varieties. How to grow them—no experience neces- 

Sary. It’s free—write for your copy today. 


W. F. ALLEN CO. 


26 W. Pine Street 





SALISBURY MARYLAND 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plarits — Blakemore, 
Klondike, Missionary, Robinson, Premier, $5.00 thou- 
sand; Tennessee Beauty, Dixieland, $8.00 thousand; Po- 
cahontas, Gem, Superfection, Everbearing, $10.00 thou- 
sand. Express collect. Each variety $1.50 hundred post- 
paid. Free bonus of 25 Everbearing with each order of 
1,000 or more. Vernon Lackey & Son, GReenwood 6-5930. 
McDonald, Tennessee. 

NEW CROP STRAWBERRY Plants — Blakemore, 
$5.00—1,000; Klondike and Klonmore, $6.00; Tennessee 
Beauty, Premier and Sparkle, $8.00; New Robinson, 
$7.00; Dixieland, $9.00; Pocahontas, $11.00; Gem and 
Superfection Everbearing, $12.00; Streamliner, $15.00, 
Express Collect. All $2.00 per 100 postpaid. Tom 
Ramsey, Harrison, Tennessee, Phone Fillmore 4-6168. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Fresh dug, 
moss packed. Blakemore, Klonmore, Missionary, New 
Robinson, $6.00 per 1,000. Tenn. Beauty, Dixieland, 
$8.00. Pocahontas, Gem Everbearing, $10.00. Each 
variety, $1.50 per 100, postpaid. Lester D. news. 
Route 3, Cleveland, Tenn. Phone GR 2-228 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRIES: iobieeon $5.00; 
Blakemore, Premier, $6.00; Tenn. Beauty, Dixieland, 
$8.00; Pocahontas, Gem, Superfection, Everlasting, 
$10. 06. Prices per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Any va- 
riety, prepaid, 100— $2. 25. Phone Fillmore 4-6641. Orr's 
Plant Farm, Harrison, Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Allen’s 1961 Berry Book 
tells best varieties for home and market, and how to 
grow them. Free copy. Write today W. F. Allen Com- 
pany, 26 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—6 Varieties. 
Write for prices. Bill Lane, McDonald, Tenn. 


























GOOD EAST TENNESSEE Farms. Free Bulletins. 


Lewis Agency, Lenoir City, Tennessee. 


| BERRY PLANTS 


RABBITEYE BLUEBERRIES — The South’s New 
fruit crop. Easily grown; delicious, large berries; 
heavily-fruited. Recommended by your U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the Home Garden and Commer- 
cial Orchard. Our varieties include three New U.S.D. 
releases. Bearing age plants, 6—$8.95; 12—$16.95, Post- 
paid. © atalogue Free. Gardens Beautiful, Willard, N. C. 

BLACKBERRIES! The great new Flint blackberry. 
Enormous yield—up to 10 quarts per bush. Large, sweet. 
Mildew resistant, good shipper. Developed at Georgia 
Experiment Station. Government inspected 2-year old 
plants, 3—$1.95; 25—$15.00; 100—$50.00. Postpaid. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Southern Hills Nursery, Dept. 
A, Zebulon, Georgia. 




















oe 


Pocahontas, 
Tennessee Beauty, $7.50; 
Harrison, Tennessee, 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plants: 


R Dixieland, 
Blakemore, $4.50. B. Bramblett, 
Phone FI 4-6489. 

CERTIFIED nen, aes Plants: Dixieland, nn 





nessee Beauty, $7.50—1,000; Blakemore, $4.50, Will 
” pes D. L. W. Wolfe. Harrison, Tennessee, Phone 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—All leading varieties. High 
grade, certified stock. Write for catalog and prices. J. H. 
Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-611, Allen, Maryland. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blskemore, 
$5. 00 thousand: Dixieland, $8.00 thousand. Sam Allen, 
Harrison, Tenn., Phone Fillmore 4-6571. 

BEST VARIETIES for this area. Write for informa- 

tion. Lewis Strawberry Nursery, Rocky Point, N. C, 
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Hambone Says — 








Hit’s bes’ to watch a mule en- 
ways an’ a cow side-ways. But some 
folks you hatter watch always! ! 


Lawyuh git a fee, an’ doctuh, he 
git a fee. I ’clare, dey done jes’ 
*bout got us “feed” up! ! 

Ef folks keeps on buyin’ dem li’l 
cyars, dey plum gwine break de 
folks whut seils hats! !! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


De good Lawd sho’ knowed whut 
He wuz doin’ w’en He made Sunday 
come right atter Sat’day night! ! ! 


I did have some money saved up 
fuh a rainy day, but I wan’t lookin’ 
fuh no flood! ! ! 


Dey ain’ no wu’k ez hard ez dat 
whut should er bin did de day 
befo’!! 

Boy ax me "bout de diff’unce 
twin’ “tight” an’ “loose” money. 
Well, w’en I ain’ got none, hit’s 
tight, an’ w’en I is, hit’s loose! 


Dey jes’ so many conveniences 
dese days, hit’s gittin’ to whar hit 
wu’k you to death to try to use ’em 
alll 











CAROLINAS-VA. EDITION | 
22¢ per Word $23.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
90¢ per Word $95.00 per Inch 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLAN TS — Certified: Blakemore 
Klondike, Missionary, $5.00 thousand; Robi nson, Pre. 
mier, $6.00; Tennessee Beauty, Dixieland, $8.00 ; Poea- 
hontas, $10.00; Everbearing, Gem, Superfection, $12.06 
Streamliner, $14.00, Express Colisct. Each bard sig 54 
hundred postpaid, Fresh dug. Moss packed. W. ath- 
ews, McDonald, Tenn., Telephone Greenwood 6- bie. 


—_. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from Virus Free 
Stock; Blakemore, $5.00 per thousand; Certified Kion. 
more, Klondyke, Missionary, Robinson, $6.00; Tenn, 
Beauty, Dixieland, $8.00; Pocahontas, $10.00; Gem 
Everbearing, Superfection, $12.00 express collect, 100 
plants prepaid, ; 100 Everbearing, } 50. C. L 
McDaniel, Harrison, Tenn., Phone, FI 4-6797. 


STRAWBERRIES — Newest Varieties — Earlidawn, 
Surecrop, Redglow from U.S.D.A.; Jerseybelle from Ney 
Jersey. Allen’s 1961 Berry Book tells about these and 
other leading varieties and how to grow them. Copy free. 
Write today. W. F. Allen Co., 26 Pine Street, Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Superb new  varieties— 
Dixieland, Pocahontas, Armore, Empire, Tennesse 
Beauty. Best Ses = kinds—Premier, Catskill, Spar. 
kle, Blakemore, Robinson, Fairfax. Wonderfully pro. 
ductive plants. Berry Book Free. Write today. W, Ff. 
Allen Company, 26 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland, 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plants: Blakemore, 
Klondike, Robinson, $5.00—1,000; Tennessee Beauty, Po. 
cahontas, Dixieland, $8.00—1,000; Everbearings: Stream. 
liner, Superfection, Gem, $9.00—1,000. Express collect, 
100 plants, any variety, postpaid, $1. 50. Phone Fillmor 
4-6235. Warren H. Lackey, Harrison, Tennessee, 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plants. Twenty leading 
varieties including new Earlidawn, Pocahontas, Dixie. 
land and Surecrop. Write for prices on best disease and 
nematode free plants. Catalog on request. Sinclair Nurs- 

















eries, Telephone 504, Dayton, Tenn. 








Certified Sweet Potato Plants 


AND CERTIFIED VINE CUTTING 
SEED POTATOES 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 
SPRING DELIVERY 
We will have ready for shipment on/about March 
15th (weather conditions permitting), State Certi- 
fled Sweet Potato Plants of the following Varieties. 
We pay postage and Express on all plants 





Variety 1,000 
GGGFGIO: REG so oncinengsa5-s00s-o0se $5.50 
Okiahoma 24 All Gold........... 3. 5.50 
Bunch Porto Rican..............-. 3.50 5.50 
La. be ame Porto Rican.. 3.50 5.50 
Gold Rush............. 3.50 - 





Early White Bunch.. 3. 
2, 000 to 5, 000—$5. 00 ‘per 1,000 
5,000 or more—$4.25 per 1,000 
Our Potato plants are grown from selected Seed 
Stock. They are treated for Known diseases, are 
Government. Inspected. 
We ship only strong, well rooted vigorous plants and 
are well packed. Please send money with order. Your 
order will have our prompt attention. Thank you, 


WALLACE HATHCOCK & SONS 
Growers we Shippers 
Cullman, Alabama — R.F.D. No. 6 — Phone RE 4-23% 


~ FREE COLOR vietghie “Catalog and Planting 
Guide, featuring fabulous heavy producing Hybrid To- 
matoes, Hybrid Onions, Hybrid Eggplant. Also Beef 
steak, Cherry, Plum, and Giant Yellow Tomatoes, Sweet 
Peppers, Hot Peppers, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower. 
Earliest varieties, widest selection of vegetable plants 
for home and commercial gardeners. Our outdoor grown 
plants are much hardier than hothouse plants, and are 
rushed to you by fast mail or express days fresher than 
those bought in stores. Fully guaranteed. Write for 55th 
anniversary catalog. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 3122-B, 
Albany, Ga. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS Certified and Guaranteed— 
Cabbage and Onion Plants ready Feb. Ist. to June 15th 
Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Sweet 
Potato ready March 15th to June 15th. Have early and 
main crop varieties. Write for free Price List and Cata- 
logue. Sunsweet Plant Farms, Route 1, Chula, Georgia. 

MILLION NEW CROP Cabbage Plants Ready Now— 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Ferry’s 
Round Dutch, Flat Dutch. Also Great Lakes Heading 
Lettuce: 300, $2.25; 500, $3.25; 1,000, $4.50, Postpaid. 
Express Collect, $2.00 thousand. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
E. L. Pearce, Route 3, Edenton, N. | 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF Cabbaso Plants, 3, Wake- 
field and Ferry’s Round Dutch. Also Lettuce, 300—$3.00; 
500—$4.50; 1,000—$6.00. Postpaid. Express, a 
1,000, charges collect. Can load truck at _our 
Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Virginia, Phone LO } 2-7013. fis 


MILLION FROSTPROOF Cabbage Plants: 2 Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Round Dutch, 300— 
$2.75; 500—$3.00; 1,000—$4.50 Postpaid. Expressed, 
$2. 00—1,000. Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant 
Farm, Sedley Road, Franklin, Va., Ph. LO 2- -4540, 
FREE — VEGETABLE Plant Catalog. 55 years ears ex 
perience. Try our hardy field-grown Cabbage, Onion, 
Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Tomato, Eggplant, am 
Pepper plants. Hybrid and standard varieties. Piedmont 
Plant Co., P.O. Box 684, Greenville, 8. a 

FROSTPROOF PLANTS—Cabbage: Wakefield, Fiat & 
Round Dutch, Great Lakes Lettuce, 100—$1.25; 300— 
$2.75; 500—$3.75; 1,000— $5.00 postpaid. $2. 50—1,000 
Express Collect. v. . Lankford, Sr., Box 267, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

GET OUR PRICE LIST on early varieties Tomato 
Plants. Also main crop varieties. We also grow Cab- 
bage, Broccoli, Pepper, Cauliflower, Onions. L. P. Less, 
Box 56, Chula, Georgia. 

40 ACRES CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Early 
Jersey Wakefield and Early Round (Head) Dutch 
Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C., Phone VA 5-3601, 
L. N. James, r. a 

~ NICE FROSTPROOF Cabbage Plants: Jersey Wakt- 
fleld and Flat Dutch, 500 $3, 50: 1,000—$4.00, prepaid. 
Prompt shipment. Nottoway Acres Plant Farm, Coutt- 
land, Virginia. 

NICE FROSTPROOF Ye btcar7 F ex Dat 
Jersey Wakefield, 500—$2.50; 1,000—$4.00, prepe 
Prompt shipment. Walter Burgess iq Courtland, ¥& 


500 SWEET ONION Fresh Plants, your choice of 7: 
rieties, $2.00 postpaid. Headquarters for best vegeti 
plants. Omaha Plant Farm, Route 5, Omaha, Texas. 


FROSTPROOF AS pg Plants—Flat Dutch, Toa 


Wakefield, 500—$2. 1,000—$4.00, prevala 
service. Evergreen Pleat Farm, Courtland, 

500 ASSORTED SWEET ONION Plants, $2 Pore 
Fresh from Texas Plant Company, ‘‘Home of the Sweet 
Onion,’’ Farmersville, Texas. 

FREE PLANT LIST—Write Today. Onion, Cabber 
Tomato, Pepper, Yams. Farrier Plant Farms, Box ** 
Omaha, Texas. 
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| NURSERY STOCK 


SPECIAL SPRING SALE 
Planting instructions included in each order. 
Each plant will be labeled. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS—1 to 2 Feet 





Nien e S 













Each 5 Plants 
Althea Double Pink. 5 $ .50 
Althea Double White inn -50 
Althea Double Red. -10 45 
Althea Double Purpl -10 45 
Brook Euonymus Collected. 10 .45 


Deutzia White ~~. 10 *45 
p.G. Hydrangea - j > 
Red Weigela - 
Pink Weigela -- 
Yellow Weigela —_. 







































Spice Bush - 
Sweet Shrub 
Red Snowberry - 


Variegated Weigela 15 60 
Spirea Van Houttie 10 50 
Persian Lilac -20 90 
Old Fashion Lilac .25 1.00 
Purple Vitex 15 60 
Snowball Bush 25 1.00 
Mockorange -. 15 : 
Red Barberry +25 . 
Green Barberry —- 12 55 
Red Flowering Quince. .20 f 
Pink Bush Honeysuckle. .10 4 
Golden Belle .09 “ 
Double Pink Flowering Almond_ -40 of 
Hibiscus, mixed colors— > < 
45 
45 
45 
45 













Red Ozier Dogwood 
Tamerix Pink Flowers .f 
Hypericum Yellow Collec 45 
Russian Olive —....... ian -60 
Pink Azalea “Collected. 1.15 
illow +80 
45 
Oak Leaf Hydrangea 2.30 
Spirea Anthony Waterer-. 1.60 
Pink Spirea . 45 
Creeping Phlox, mixed colors was oe 1.15 


All above flowering shrubs are 1 to 2 ft. tall. 


SHADE TREES AND FERNS 







Each 5 Plants 
Christmas Fern - -20 -90 
Maiden Hair Fern. -20 -90 
Silver Leaf Maple, 2 : 15 .65 
Red Maple Collected, 2 to Hi ‘tt. Bi] 65 
Lombardy Poplar, 2 to 4 ft.— 15 65 
Weeping Willow, 2 to 4 ft. -20 90 
Chinese Elm, 2 to 4 ft. 15 65 
Sugar Maple, 2 to 4 ft -20 -90 





FLOWERING TREES 
Each 
Pink Flowering Dogwood, 1 to 2 ft... .49 
White Dogwood, 1 to 2 ft.. = 
Red Flowering Peach, 2 to 3 ft. 
Tree of Heaven, 2 to d 
Purple Leaf Plum, 2 to 3 ft.— 
Red Flowering Crab, 2 to 3 ft. 





Golden Rain Tree, 1 to 2 ft... ~ 
Ginkgo Tree, 1 to 2 ft. pasos . 4 
Pink Mimosa, 2 to 3 ft. B | 
Red Bud, 2 to 3 ft. ey 
Tulip Poplar, 1 to 2 “ft. ~ oh 
Big Leaf Magnolia, 1 to 2 ft. .35 
Catalpa Fish Bait Tree, 1 to 2 ft. .10 
Magnolia Grandiflora, 1 to 2 ft. -59 


COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Short Leaf Pine, 1 to 2 ft... ary § 
American Holly, % to 1 ft... 
Mountain Laurel, 4 to 1 ft... 

Juniperus V irginians, 20.208; 
Rhododendron, 4% to 1 ft. wie 


HEDGE PLANTS AND vines 





teenie Privet, 1 to 2 ft 
South Privet, 1 to 2 ft. 
Multiflora Rose, 1 to 2 ft. 
Wisteria Vine 

Concord Grape Vines 
Bittersweet Vine — 


FRUIT TREES AND NUT WARES 





5 Plants 
1.65 


1.6 


ts Peach, 2 to 3 ft. 

H. Hale Peach, 2 to 3 ft. 
Belle of Ga. Peach, 2 to 3 ft. 
Apple Red Del., 2 to 3 ft.. 
Apple Yellow Del., 
Apple Yellow Trans., 
faa Stayman W inesap, 2 2 to 3 ft. 
Cherry Sour, 2 to 3, ee 
Cherry Sweet, 2 to 3 ft. 
Kieffer Pear, 2 to 3 ft. 
Bartlett Pear, 2 to 3 ft. a 
Chinese Chestnut, 1 to 2 ft... 

Butter Nut, 1 to 2 ft. 7: 
Hardy Pecan Seedlings, 1 to 2 ft. 
Black Walnut, 1 to 2 ft. 
Plum Red June, 2 to 3 ft. 
Plum Damson, 2 to 3 ft. . 
Apricot - ‘59 


Setietection guaranteed. If not satisfied we will re- 
Place or refund your money. Orders over $2.00 we 
Day postage. Orders under $2.00 add 30c for postage. 

.0.D. orders you pay postage and C.O.D. fees. 
Bonus Plants on all orders over $2.00 you get (3) 
extra Flowering Shrubs Free (our choice). All or- 
ders over $5.00 you get (5) extra Flowering Shrubs 
(our choice). 
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SEND ORDERS TO— 


GEORGE’S NURSERY 


Route 2 McMinnville, Tenn. 








PECAN TREES—Plant our great pecan trees. Best 
or Commercial Orchards. Bear so quick. World’s largest 
thin shell pecans. Best for Commercial and Shade. 
loney crop trees. C. E. Tollison, Laurens, 8. C. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees—Small Fruit, 

amentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for 

ee Catalog. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Dept. 
P.G. P.G., McMinnville, Tenn. 


i SCUPPERNONG, MU SCADINE— —New Hybrids. De- 
ae Productive, Profitable. Leading varieties. Well 
ooted. Six, $5.00. Circular Free. Whatley Nursery, 
Helena, G Georgia. 








BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDLINGS. 4, ‘Transplants, 
Ni istmas Tree Stock. List Free. Neuner’s Evergreen 
Nuery, Bicher Road, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


Hae SCADINE TYPE Grape Vines — Scuppernong, 
on Higgins, Dearing, Magoon, others. Catalog Free. 
‘ord Vineyard, Concord, Georgia. 


MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 








Dearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
menccresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 








NURSERY STOCK 
SPRING SALE ON Nursery Stock 


Order now, we ship at your planting time. 
order in carly—get real fresh plants. Each plant 
labeled. Ship) direct from our farm to you. 
Planting instructions included in each order. 


ROSE BUSHES—29¢ each 
2-year, field-grown, blooming size bushes. 
All monthly bloomers in these varieties. 
REDS "ogi 5 
Etoile De Hollande Kelip 
Red Radiance Golden Charm 


Get your 


— Times Luxemburg 

‘rimson Glory stre 

American Beauty r PINKS 
Picture 


TWO-TONES 
Talisman 


Pink Radiance 
The Doctor 


Countess Vandal Briarcliff 

President Hoover WHITES 
CLIMBERS American Beauty 
Cl. Blaze-Red K. A. Victoria 


Cl. Talisman 
Cl. Wh, Am. Beauty 

Prices on Rose Bushes: 
12 for $2.98. 


Caledonia 

Fran Karl Druski 

29e each; 6 for $1.69; 
Your choice of varieties. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS (1 to 2 ft. tall) 
5 plants 

As low as 9¢ Each Mtoe 
Golden Bell; yellow flowers ee oe ee ee 
Red Bush Honeysuckle; red clusters. 25 1.19 
Althea Rose of Sharon; mixed colors- .09 -40 
Hibiscus; giant blooms, mixed colors 209 -40 
Forsythia; yellow, early bloomer... 19 -90 
Pink Weigela; dainty pink trumpets. 19 .90 
Bridal Wreath; showers of white blooms .19 -89 
Crepe Myrtle Red; south’s favorite. 59 = 2.89 
Crepe Myrtle Pink; lovely pink blossoms .59 2 


Deutzia; white and pink flowers 
Hydrangea P. G.; pinkish white 

















Spirea Van Houttei; white flowers. +25 lf 
Althea Double Red; huge flowers__. 19 -90 
Althea Double Pink; soft pink blossoms .19 -90 
Althea Double White; clear white blooms .09 -40 
Cydonia Japonica; red burning bush. .49 2.29 
Old Fashion Lilac; purple blossom 1.79 
Persian Lilac; old favorite, orchid. 2.29 
Snowball; huge, white flowers 1.29 
Pampas Plume Grass; 1 to 2 ft.. 1.29 
Red Ozier Dogwood; red bark -90 
White Bush Honeysuckle; white blossoms 40 
Pink Bush Honeysuckle; soft pink 2 1.19 
Mock Orange; old favorite, white... 15 -69 


Flowering Almond; soft pink flowers_ 2. 
(All above flowering shrubs 1 to 2 > tt. tall) 


EVERGREENS (for lasting beauty) 

As low as lie oe 
Japanese Ligustrum; 1 yr., % to 1 ft.. 
Japanese Ligustrum; 2 ft... 
Wax Leaf Ligustrum; waxy, z ‘yr., 6 in. 
Wax Leaf Ligustrum: cS. ) ae 
Abelia; glossy leaves, 1 to 1% ft.. 
Colorado Blue Spruce; 1 ft. 
Nandinas; fiery red ones, 1 to 1% ft... 
Gardenias; white blooms, 1 to tnd ft. 
Magnolia; 1 to 1% ft. 
Baker Arborvitae; 
Globe Arborvitae, Ses 
Pfitzer Juniper low spreading, 

















1 to 1% ft. 79 2.29 
Boxwood; tiny leav l yr., % to 1 ft.. 49 1.39 
Baby Doll Gardenia; 1 yr., 1 ft.- 49 1.39 
Camellia Sasanqua; 1 ft.. ipeetahue 59 1.69 

HEDGE PLANTS (1 to 1% 1 ft.) 

50 South Privet Evergreen hedge... for 98¢ 

100 South Privet Evergreen hedge. for $1.49 

25 Multiflora Fence Roses__._.-_.__. for $1.98 


BULBS and PERENNIALS 
Each 5 for 






Gladiolas; colors red, pink, yellow_....$ .08 $ .35 
Tris; colors red, pink, purple, Apel ~ ae .69 
Cannas; colors red, pink, ee 19 .90 
Hardy Carnation, red__.. =  3e0 “dea 
Daylilies; orange, red_ 19 -90 
Hollyhoeks; mixed color, roots 25 1.19 
Shasta Daisies; root divisions_ 19 -90 


FAST GROWING SHADE TREES 







Each 3 for 
Chinese Elm; 1 to 2 ft. tall —$ .09 §$ .25 
Chinese Elm; 2% to 4 ft. tall 29 79 
Chinese Elm; 5% to 7 ft. tall. 79 =§=62.19 
Lombardy Poplar; 1 to 1% ft. . 09 25 
Lombardy Poplar; 3% to 5 ft. tall. «28 -79 
Lombardy Poplar; a4 to 7 ft. tall 29 «©2.19 
Silver Maple; 3 to 4 ft. tall +19 .53 
Silver Maple; 5% to 7 it. tall. 79 2.19 
Tree of Heaven; of 4 buy Ab tall_ -49 1.35 
Sycamore; 5% to 79 «63.19 


all a 
Weeping Willow, ag ws y ft tik 





1.39 
FLOWERING TREES 

Each 3 for 

Pink Flowering Mimosa; 3% to 5 ft...$ .29 $ .79 
Pink Flowering Mimosa; 54% to 7 ft.- 79 2.19 
Red Flowering Peach; 2% to 4 ft._. 79 2.19 
Pink Flowering Peach; 2% to 4 ft... .79 2.19 
Purple Leaf Plum; 2% to 4 ft... 9 2.19 
Red Bud; 5% to 4 ¢ ‘tall mae 2.19 
Tulip Tree: 3% t ft. 2.19 
White Fl heawese: "ors to 4 ft. 79 





FRUIT TREES 
PEACHES, Varieties: Elberta, J. H. Hale, Red 
Haven, Golden Jubilee, Belle Georgia, Hale Haven, 
Dixie Red. Prices on Peach, 1 to 2 ft. 29¢ each; 2 to 
3 ft. 49¢ each; 3% to 5 ft. 89¢ each. (Specify varie- 
ties.) 
APPLE TREES, Varieties: Red Delicious, Red 
Stayman, Early Harvest, Yellow Delicious. Prices on 
Apple: 1 to 2 ft. 49e each; 2% to 4 ft. 59¢ each. 
GRAPE VINES, Varieties: Concord, Carmen, Ni- 
agra. Prices on Grape Vines; 1 yr. plants, 59¢ each. 
PLUM TREES, Varieties: Burbank, Munson, Abun- 
dance, Golden. Prices: 3% to 5 ft. tall, 89¢ each. 
APRICOT TREES, Varieties: Early Golden, Moor- 
park. Prices 2% to 4 ft. tall, $1.19 each. 
CHERRY TREE, Variety: Montmorency. 
to 4 ft. tall, $1.49 each. 
CHINESE CHESTNUT: 1 to 2 ft... 


Price 214 


89e each 





BUTTERNUT: 1 to 2 ft.. eile 69e each 
HARDY PECAN: 1% to 2 ft. tall 89¢ each 
BLACKBERRY: 1 yr. plants 15e each 
DEWBERRY: 1 yr. plants 15e each 





These plants are nursery grown outdoors from seeds, 
cuttings or budded stock, never transplanted. In- 
spected by the Texas Dept. of Agriculture. It gives 
you an opportunity to buy at low grower prices. 
GUARANTEE: If you are not entirely satisfied on 
arrival, return in 10 days and we will either replace 
or refund your money. 
ORDERS under $3.00 add 402 for postage and pack- 
ing. Orders over $3.00 we pay the posta. If 
shipped C.0.D. you pay postage and C.0.D. fee. 
BONUS PLANTS: On all orders over $3.00 you get 
2 extra flowering shrubs (our choice). On all orders 
over $5.00 you get 4 extra flowering shrubs. 
SPRING SALE—SEND ORDER EARLY 
TELL US WHEN YOU WANT SHIPMENT 


NAUGHTON FARMS 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


ROUTE 1, BOX 409 











NURSERY STOCK 
THE HASTINGS PECAN 
J. 8. PATENT 1399 


World’s Best Dual Purpose Tree! 


Thinnest of shells, rich quality meats and on 
trees with very large leaves to make the 
very best shade of all! Ideal for home 
grounds! ORDER NOW! (36,000 trees sold 
since 1956). 


Postpaid: $3.95 each 3 for $10.95 


0 Send free Hastings’ 1961 Complete Catalog. 
Send () Hastings’ Pecans. Enclosed $_-.......— 


My Name: 





Address: 





Address: 








(No C.O.D. Orders Please) 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 
(SEEDSMEN-NURSERYMEN) | 
1181 HASTINGS AVE. __ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, Ornamentals, 
Nut and Shade Trees, Dwarf Apple Trees (on various 
Malling root stocks), complete line nursery stock. Low 
direct-from-grower prices. Highest quality, best varie- 
ties, dependable service—assured by one of America’s 
most experienced nurseries. Catalog free—Write Boun- 
Princess Anne, Md. 











tiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W-21, 1 





“It says sell the wheat we’ve been 
holding in storage, seed 40 acres to 
alfalfa—buy more feeder steers—in- 
crease corn acreage to...” 





PEACH-APPLE TREES—Low as 20c 


Cherries, Pears, Plums, Nut Trees, Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Dwarf Fruit Trees. Grapevines 10c. 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Roses 25c up. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. We rae the 
newest peach and pear introductions by U. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Write for FREE color aces and 
$2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX at | CLEVELAND, TENN. _ 


BIG COLOR-PHOTO Catalog Free! Sensational Stark 
Dwarf Fruit Trees. Grow Giant-size Apples, Peaches, 
Pears on small ornamental trees for personal use or mar- 
ket. Also faster-growing, quicker-bearing patented 
Stark-Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, Landscap- 
ing shrubs, etc. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30021, Louisiana, 





Missouri. a ae 
FREE 56-PAGE CATALOG 


Planting Guide in color, offering Virginia’s 
Largest Assortment of Fruit Trees, Nut Trees 
Berry Plants and Landscape Plant Material. 


Write for Free Copy Today! 
SALESPEOPLE WANTED 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
_WAYNESBORO __ VIRGINIA _ 


PEACH, APPLE TREES, ie as 5 200. Cherries, pears, 
plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, dwarf fruit 
trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, 
roses 25c up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 
free color catalog and $2.00 free bonus information. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


SENSATIONAL LIST Evergreen Seeds, Seedlings, 
Junior Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Supplies. Early 
order discounts. Free catalog. Introductory offer—Six 
different, large packets Landscape Evergreen Seeds $2; 
($3 value). Instructions supplied. PREF Mellinger’s, 
North Lima, Ohio. 


Chinquapin Chestnut, Chinese Chestnut, Japanese 
Chestnut, Chinese Fruiting Quince, Sweet Fruiting 
Pomegranate, White Scuppernong, Male Scuppernong, 
Evergreen Magnolia, 75c each; 10—$5.00. Stovall 
Nursery, Leakesville, | Mississippi. 























MULTIFLORA ROSE—Living Fence. 8x12” plants, 
$15.00 per thousand, $2.00 per hundred; 12-18”, $25.00 
per thousand, $3.00 per hundred; 18-24”, $5.00 per hun- 
dred. Postpaid. Mestel Nursery, Dept. © K5, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 20c; Grapevines 8e; Shrubs 
13c; Evergreens 20c. Berries and Plants. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

CHINESE CHESTNUT—3 strong, one year, $1.50 
postpaid. Bear right quick. Write for list of Nuts and 
Tree Crops. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box P, Downingtown, 
Pe nnsylvania. 


FRENCH HYBRID Grape-Vines. Also, Munson’s Hy- 
brids, Rootstocks. Catalogue. Johnston Vineyards, 4320 
N. Barnes, Okla. City, Okla. 


IMPROVED BU DDED Pecan Trees. Leading ‘varie- 
ties. Write Dixie Paper Shell Pecan Exchange, Barnes- 
ville, Georgia, Phone 67. 


CHINESE ELM—6 ft. 50c; 8 ft. 75ce; 10 ft. $1.00; 
18 ft. $5.00 not prepaid. Washam Nursery, Sweetwater, 
Texas. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 























NURSERY STOCK 
NURSERY STOCK SALE 
February, March and April Sale 


On strong, healthy plants, which we guaran- 
tee to be as advertised, and to please you. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS (1 to 3 feet) 
(As Low As 8c Each) 


Plant Size 


Althea, double red flowers, 14% to 3 ft... 
Althea, double violet, bloom, 1% to 3 ft... 
Althea, double white, rose shade, 1% to 3 ft. 
Althea, asst. colors, single flowers, 1 to 2 ft. 
Abelia, glossy pink, white, 1 ft. 

Brook Euonymus, 1 to 2 ft.. 

Callicarpa, beauty bush, 1 to 2 ft. 

Crepe Myrtle, red, pink, 1 to 2 ft. 

Deutzia, double white, 1 to 2 it. 

Deutzia, double pink, 1% to 3 ft. 
Hydrangea, hills of snow, 1 to 3 ft. 

Red Weigela, deep red flowers, 1 to 3 ft. 
Pink Weigela, pink flowers, 1 to 3 ft. 

Yellow Weigela, yellow clusters, 1 to 2 ft. 
Variegated Weigela, 1 to 3 ft. 

Spirea Van Houtti, white, 1 to 3 f 

Pink Fortune Spirea, pink bloom, 1 ‘to 3 ft. 
Nina Spirea, dwarf light pink, 1 to 2 ft. 
Persian Lilac, reddish purple, 1 to 3 ft. 

ld Fashion Lilac, purple flowers, 1 to 2 ft. 
Common White Lilac, 1 to 2 ft. 
Lilac Chaste Tree, 1 to 3 ft. 
Snowball Bush, huge white, 1 to 
Mockorange, white flowers, 1 to 3 
Red Barberry, 1 tor? ft. 

Green Barberry, 1 to 2 ft. 

Red Flowering Quince, 1% to 3 “a 
Orange Flowering Quince, 1 to 2 f 

Red Bush Honeysuckle, red cinerea: 1% 
Pink Bush Honeysuckle, 1% to 3 ft. 
White Bush Honeysuckle, 1 to 3 ft. 
Golden Bell, yellow flowers, 1 to 3 ft. 
Pink Flowering Almond, 14% to 3 ft. 





Hibiscus, asst. colors, 4 year plants 5 
Pussy Willow, 1 to 3 9 
Scotch Broom, yellow Senda, 1 to 2 ft. 2 
Spice Bush, 1 to 2 ft. 5 
Styrax Japonica, Snowbell, 1 to 2 ft. 5 
White Snowberry, 1 to 2 ft poe 15 
Tamarix, lovely pink blossoms, 1 to 2 ft. 0 





Nandina, red berry, 1 to 2 ft. 
Cherry Laurel, Evergreen, 1 ft. 
Creeping Phlox. red, pink 
Sweet Shrub, Chocolate Brown, 11% 
Red Ozier Dogwood, 1 to 2 ft 
Red Coralberry, 1% to 3 ft. 
Golden Flower Hypericum, 1 to 3 ft. 
Native Azaleas, 1 to 2 ft. . 
Rose Acacia, Pink Locust, 1 to 2 ft. 
Butterfly Bush, 1 to 2 ft. 
Hydrangea, large pinkish white, 


FLOWERING TREES—BEAUTY AND SHADE 
2 ft. : -40 


to 3 ft. 





1 to 2 ft. 


Double Red Flowering Peach 











Double White Flowering Pea h. 2 tt. ; 40 
Double Red Weeping Peach, 2 ft. .69 
Red Leaf Peach, fruiting &« flowering, 2 ft. 69 
Pink Flowering Dogwood, 1 to 2 ft. 55 
Pink Flowering Dogwood, 214 to 3 ft. 1.00 
White Flowering Dogwood, 2 to 3 ft. 15 
White Flowering Dogwood, 31% to 5 ft. .30 
Red Flowering Crab-F eae Beauty, 2 to 3 ft. 45 
Red Flowering Crab, 4 to 5 ft. 1.00 
Purple Leaf Plum, bluish oak flowers, 2 ft. 49 


Golden Rain Tree, bright, yellow blossoms, 
1 to 2 ft. ~ ae 
' 









Ginkgo, maiden hair tree, 1 to 2 ft. 49 
Pink Mimosa, 2 to 3 ft. 15 
Red Bud, pink “flowers, 1 to 2 ft. 10 
Red Bud, pink flowers, > ft. 16 
Red Bud, pink flowers, 49 
Flowering Tulip Tree, : me 
Catalpa, fish bait tree, 1 to 2 ft. 10 
Catalpa, fish bait tree, 2 to 3 ft. WS 
Wild Sweet Crab Apple, 2 to 3 ft. 79 
Rose Sharon Tree, 2 to 3 ft. 19 
Southern Magnolia, 1 ft.. 45 

TREES FOR QUICK SHADE 

Chinese Elm, 2 to 3 ft. 5 
Silver Leaf ‘Maple. 2 to 3 ft. - 1S 
Sugar Maple. 2 ft. - 15 
Red Maple, 2 to 3 ft.. 3 Ww 
Lombardy Poplar, 3 to 4 ft. 17 
Weeping Willow, 2 to 4 ft. . .20 

COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
American Holly, Christmas holly, % to 1 ft. 18 
Hemlock Spruce, 1 to 2 ft. ae 
Mountain Laurel, % to 1 ft. a 18 
Rhododendron, % to 1 ft. f .25 
Short Leaf Pine, 1 to 2 ft. Liimslinnnlla 18 
Juniperus Virginiana, 1 to 2 ft. ; <a 19 
Christmas Fern, hardy outdoor - ae 
BORDER AND HEDGE PLANTS 

50 Evergreen South Privet, 1 to 2 ft. -79 
25 Golden Border Forsythia, 1 to 2 ft. 2.00 

5 Double White Spirea, 1 to 2 ft. z 1.75 

> White Dea eiey Trees, 1 to 2 ft. 2.00 
25 Lombardy Poplar Trees, 1 to 2 ft. 2.00 


25 Red Cedar, borders, & windbreaks, 1 ft. 
25 White Honeysuckle, ol Ig 2 ft. : 

25 Shrub Althea, 1 to 2 

25 Chinese Elm Trees, a . 2 ft. 

fultiflora Rose, 1 to 2 ft. . 
> Mimosa, Silk Tree, 1 to 2 ft. , 
25 Golden Weeping Willow, 1 to 2 ft. 


VINES 









Wisteria 

Bitter Sweet 

Halls Honeysuckle 
Red Flame Hone »ysuckle. 
Trumpet Vine is 
Collected Clematis Vine—.-.-— 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES 








Hardy Seedling Pecan, 1 ft. ccceeteteaeeaieeoaal .49 
Chinese Chestnut, 1 to 2 ft. 3 go 
Rutter Nut, 1 to 2 ft. RMS -40 
Peach: Elberta, Hale Haven, 2 ft. .89 
Apple: Red & Yellow Delicious, 2 to 3 ft. 49 


Red June Pium,-2 ft. » .49 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS ON PLANTING AND 
CARE OF PLANTS WITH EACH ORDER 


Guarantee: If not satisfied we will replace or re 
fund your money. Orders over $3.00 we pay postage. 
Orders under $3.00 add 30c¢ for postage. C.O.D 
orders you pay postage and C.0.D. fee. 
Bonus: Your choice of (2) flowering shrubs with or- 
ders of $3.00 (3) free shrubs with all orders over 
$4.00 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE LOW PRICES 
AND ORDER NOW. 


VERNON BARNES NURSERY 


MecMINNVILLE 21 TENNESSEE 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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rrpenemasgegne eesti 


| BULBS a and FLOWERS 


FREE 1961 GERANIUM Catalog from Wilson Bros., 
leading Geranium growers since 1919. Plant Geraniums 
for blooming beauty all summer: Zonals, Lady Wash- 
ington, Scented, Ivy Leaf, Rosebud, Fancy Leaf, by 
name, color and characteristics. Also African Violets 
and hundreds of fascinating house and garden plants. 











Write Wilson_ Bros., Roachdale 82, Indiana. _ 

GIANT WHITE LILIES, 6 Bulbs, $1.00; 20 Bulblets, 
$1.00; Seed—400 25c; 8 Different Giant Mums, $1.00; 
30 Different Mums, $2.25; Asters and Phlox, Hardy, 6 
rears $1.00; Yellow, Gold, Bronze, Pink, Red Day 
Lilies, —$1.00, Pearl Saffels, Pisgah, Ala. 

LARGE GLOXINIA Bulbs, sprouted for quick bloom. 
Colors: Red, Scarlet, Pink, White, Blue, Violet, Pur- 
ple. Dotted and Combinations, 3--$1 60; 12—$3.50. 


(Checks 10c). Prepaid with complete growing instrue- 















tions. The Owls Nest, Dunedin, Fla 

DAYLILIES HYBRIDIZED Seedlings from _ best 
named varieties. Blooming size. ihe a Delivered 
prices, 100—$11.00; 50—$6.00; — $3.2 12—$1.75. 
Also Crimson Blooming Size ae "Bosenauet, ; El- 
len Bosenquet, 75c; Americana Robusta, 50c. A. D. 
Lester, P. O. Box 96, Quincy, Fla. 

VERBENA ROOTED Plants, 14 colors, 60—$1.25; 
Large Chrysanthemums, 7 colors, Rose Color Thrift, El- 
der Daisies, 60—$1.25; Improved Shasta Daisies, Daisy 
Type Mums, 5 Colors, *36—$1. 25 postpaid. Mrs. W. J. 


House, Gordo, Ala. 

DAHLIAS: 4 giant, $1.00; j 
flowering, $1.00. All different. Double flowering. Named 
varieties. Labeled bulbs. Postpaid. Growing instructions 
furnished. Price list free. Todd’s Farm, Suches, Ga. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Large varieties, field grown, 
frostproof plants. All colors, labeled, $1.00 doz.; Large 
assortment small varieties, labeled, 50 doz. 


Mrs. Mabel 
C, Brownley, 181 ¢ Carrollton Road, Norfolk 0, Va 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — All colors, double pinks and 
reds, also singles, 35c to $1.00, plus postage; stamp for 
list. Mrs. Webb A. a ae Ir., 309 West Statesville 
Avenue, Mooresville, N. : 

CALADIU M BU LBS— Semea or mixed, “%e"—1", 5e; 5c; 

—1% so 10 ‘ 1%"" — 2% *. 18¢e; 2%"— 314", 24e, All 
Ltr over $5. 00 postpaid. Miss Rose Marie Kopta, Box 
55, Avon Park, Florida. 

NANDINAS—Stocky, well-rooted, hardy, very heavy 
berrying variety. Three year plants, 30c each, No 
fewer than three shipped. Postpaid. Mrs. Hattie Padgette, 
Neeses, 8. C. 

~TMPATIENS 
colors. 10 different plants, $2.00; 25 
List, 25c. Riebe Nursery, Elberta, Ala. 


ONLY 25¢c FOR World’s Most Beautiful Colored Dah- 





5 medium, $1.00; 5 tiny 














SULTANIA Hybrids—60 varieties and 
cuttings, $2.00; 











lia Catalog. Over 100 illustrated. Swan Island Dahlias, 
Box 901A, Canby, Oregon. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS — America’s finest. Write for 
free color folder. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. PF, 
Linwood, New Jersey. a Te 

SPECIAL: Giant Iris, 10 colors, $1.00; 24—$2.00; 


Daffodils, 20—$1.00. Sallie Hovater, Russellville, Ala. 
Bi. BLOOMING ELEPHANT EAR Bulbs, $1.00, Martha 
Gray, Rt. 5, Box 617, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Piney. AMARYLLIS and other rare bulbs, 
Goedert, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, Fla. 





“Robert 





~VERBENA—AIl Colors, Well-rooted, 30—$1.35. Jerni- 
gans Gardens, Route 5, Dunn, N. C. 

HARDY PLANTS! Free List. Duren’s Flower Farm, 
Elrod, Alabama. 





ROSE BUSHES 
ROSEBUSHES—$6.00 per dozen postpaid. 


First grade, two year old, everblooming, nonpatented 
varieties. Guaranteed, no seconds, Direct from our 
field to you. 


MALONE NURSERY 
502 8S. Broadway 


_5 Tyler, Tex. 

ROSES, 2 YEAR Field Grown, low as 25c. Flowering 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees 25c up. Fruit trees as low 
as 20c. Nuts, blueberries, strawberries, Grapevines, 10c. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for Free color 
catalog and $2.00 Free bonus information. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 27, Cleveland, Tenn. 

~ ROSEBUSHES—136 varieties to choose from. Best 
quality. Guaranteed to grow. Free list. Tate Nursery, 
Route 3, Tyler, Texas. 


LESPEDEZA SEED 
Ask for prices on Kobe, Korean, Sericea. Lespedeza 
seconds or No. 2 (excellent grazing), $8.00 per 100 
lbs. tagged for processing. Giant Striatta Crotolaria, 














one of the best soil builders ever known, $8.75 per 
100 lbs. CAROLINA LESPEDEZA SEED CO., INC, 
R. P. STEGALL MARSHVILLE, N. C. 





FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED—Many new in- 
troductions. Double count packages. Nothing over A hed 
cents. Circular ready. Bob Kirby, Hot Springs, N. C. 


“THIRTY RARE CHINESE Redbud Seeds. “Quarter, 
postpaid. Pop Sei Wilson 218 Highland Drive, Leakes- 
ville, N. C. 





CANTALOUPES 


HOMEGARDEN Cantaloupe Seed—Sweet, excellent fla- 
vored melon. Developed at Mississippi State University. 
Thick meated, long bearing. Produced from Breeder’s 
stocks. Approved for certification. 150 seeds, $1.00. 
Jeff Peay, Box 275, State College, Mississippi. 


COLLARDS 


MORRIS IMPROVED Heading Collard Seed, two 
ounces, 50c; five ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.00; 10 pounds, 
$16.00. Postpaid. (Large lots less). E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, N. C. 








COTTON 
COTTON 


EMPIRE W R-61——REGISTERED SEED 
A new strain of an old favorite. Give bigger profits 


and better ginning qualities. Early maturing, 
strong fiber, fastest fruiting. Empire-61—the cot- 
ton for cotton growing states. Empire-61 means 


more money for the farmer and better spinning 
for the mill. 


BRED AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 

HARALSON GEORGIA 

HALF AND HALF Lankart Culled and Treated—$8.95 
Sack. Three Bushels. Freight prepaid. Order now or 
write for free descriptive literature. J. R. Oliver, 
Farmer, Route Two, Whitewright, Texas. 

FARMER*Y SEND POSTAL Card Today for Free 
Literature. Bargain price on cotton planting seed. J. RB. 
Oliver, Farmer, Route 2, Whitewright, Texas. 

WILDS COTTONSEED, $7.70 hundred pounds. Roland 











CROTALARIA 


CROTALARIA, Giant Striatia, 18 cents poms: 
lots 15 cents. Fred T. Hollis, Bennettsville, S. 


GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 


GINSENG BRINGING $14 pound. Have seeds, plants. 
Goldenseal. Full information. J. Collins, Viola, Iowa. 


GOURDS 


MAMMOTH GIANT Gourds. 
mens up to five feet in circumference. 


ton 








Largest known. Speci- 
Twenty seeds and 





planting and cultural directions, $1.00 postpaid. Carl 
Odom Pinola, Mississippi. 
KUDZU 
SELECT KUDZA CROWNS, also Kudzu seed. Write 


for information and prices. The Kudzu Farms, Barnes- 
ville, Georgia. 


KUDZU. Kudzu Center, Box 767, Meridian, Miss. 


PEAS 


EARLY WHITE BROWN-EYE Cowpeas, good quality, 
$12.00 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 











ville, Ga. 
PINE SEED 
LOBLOLLY, SLASH and Longleaf Pine Seed. Pack- 
age of approximately 100 seeds, $1.00 postpaid. Write 


for prices on larger quantities. Southern Timber Man- 





agement Service, Inc., Box 7527, Highway 280, 
Birmingham 13, Alabama. 
LONG LEAF PINE Seed, $4.00 pound. Slash, $6.25; 


Loblolly, $7.50; Sample 25c. Frank Stovall, Leakesville, 
Mississippi. 





TOMATOES 


THERE’S $1,500 to $3,000 in your back yard and 
more, raising greenhouse tomatoes. Produce tons in area 
the size of your home. Two crops yearly. Get 40c to 50c a 
pound for this out-of-season delicacy. Low investment 
with plastic. For information send 20c. Vance Green- 
house Corporation, Box 885, Henderson, N. C. 


JOHNSON-GERMAN TOMATO, Extra early, Extra 
large, 2 pounds and more, and Extra good for Home and 
Market. Deep pink and most delicious. 200 Seeds, $1.00 
Postpaid. Market Growers write for quantity prices. 
John H. Martin, Route 1, Burlington, N. C. 


TOMATO SEED—Early Wonder. 60 days. 250. seed, 
$1.00. Postpaid. Sellers Seeds, Carrollton, Alabama. 














“You must have struck a nerve, doc.” 





WATERMELONS 


WATERMELONS 
“WILLHITE’S SUPERIOR QUALITY” 
Watermelon Seed—We grow Certified seed in Texas, 
Colorado and Oklahoma, including Charleston Gray, 
Black Diamond, Blackstone, Peacock and other va- 
rieties. All melons and cantaloupes grown strictly 
for seed of highest quality and shipped nationwide. 
All American and Blue Ribbon Winners. Beautiful 
catalog listing actual photographs of 84 watermelon 
and cantaloupe varieties as well as valuable planting 

information free on request. 

WILLHITE MELON SEED FARMS 
Poolville or Weatherford, Texas 

PRIDE OF GEORGIA—The earliest, sweetest best 
watermelon known. Large ripe delicious melons in 60 
days. 200 seeds, $1.00; Packet 25c. James Carson, Grif- 
fin 3, Georgia. 

WATERMELONS—Write for Latest Price List. Also 
Prices on all Vegetable Seed for Truck Farmers and 
Plant Growers. L. Roy Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, S. C. 

WATER MELONS weighing up to 130 pounds. Supply 
limited. Twelve seed, $1.00. Raymond Stucker, R.R. 

1, Box 169, Ben Wheeler, Texas. 




















CHICKS 
PLEASE CARE ENOUGH ABOUT POULTRY 
ROFITS TO WRITE U 


The vseniiee will be rewarding. 
cross of three of the greatest laying strains of White 


~ a pure-bred 


Leghorns. Super laying Hampshire Reds. Rocks. 
Low prices on baby chicks from blood tested breeders. 


FREE PRICE LIST, LITERATURE 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Inc. 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 


EARLYBIRD CHICK Bargains—$1.90 per 100. Or- 
der from this ad or send for new free catalog. Send no 
money. C. + plus shipping. White Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, ‘Straight hatched, $9.90; Pullets, $15.90; 
Males, $9.90; White Leghorns, Gray Leghorns, Austra 
Whites, Hamp Whites, Straight hatched, $9.90; Pullets, 
$21.90; Birdie Specials, $6.90; Broilers for eating, 
$1.90. Guaranteed live delivery. Send to nearest city. 
Earlybird Chicks, Dept. EF-4, Wheeling, West Virginia; 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


NEW EFFICIENT BROWN EGG PRODUCER 
THE HUBBARD PIONEER—A WHITE FEATH- 
ERED BROWN EGG CROSS WITH AN UNUSU- 
ALLY HIGH RATE OF LAY. WRITE OR PHONE 
NEAREST HUBBARD FARMS HATCHERY: 
STATESV ILLE, N. C.; LANCASTER, PA. 


WORLD’S BEST LAYERS—Harco Reds and Silver 
Cross. 100, $14.00; Pullets, 100, $24.00. Prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Smithfield Hatchery, Smithfield, 
North Carolina. 

BABY CHICKS BARGAINS, $5.75—100 C.O.D. 
Rocks, Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. mee at Hatch- 
ery. Surplus Chick Co., Milesburg 3, 

CHICKS BRED for 90% production. = hite Leghorns, 
Reds and Crosses. Clyde Cummings Hatchery, Greens- 




















Major, Route 6, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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BABY CHICKS 
FOR HIGH PRODUCTION GET 
OUR FAMOUS PARMENTER- 
HARCO CROSS 


% % % 


They are known for higher produc- 
tion for longer periods of time. Are 
hardy, with low hen-house mortality. 
Extra high interior egg quality. 
Large Brown Eggs. Write for prices 
and delivery dates. 


% Sd * 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 
P. O. Box 1077 


Greensboro North Carolina 





GUARANTEED HEAVIES! Rocks, we $4.10—100. 
“‘Jumbo’’ White Rocks, $5.70—100. C.0.D. Heavy 
Breeds Straight Run, $7.75; Pullets, $13.50. ‘‘DeLuxe’’ 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hampshires, Wyandottes, 

Rhode Island Reds, Straight Run, $9.75; Pullets, $16.50. 





Redrock Sexlinks or Silver Cross Pullets $19.75; ‘Straight 
Run, $10.75. ense Queen’’ Leghorn Pullets, $18.75; 
Straight Run, $9.7 Live Guarantee f.o.b. Ohio, In- 


diana, Carolina Hatcheries. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF9, 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
POULTRYMEN There’s More Profit 
with our Quality Bred Chicks 


Proven to be 
“TOPS IN QUALITY 
TOPS IN LIVABILITY 
TOPS IN GROWTH” 
For layers of Good Quality Brown Eggs 
Choose our: 
Production Reds No. 24 (Harco Strain) 
Parmenter Reds 
Merryknoll “400” Sex Links 
Also, hatches in Demler White Leghorns, 
White Rocks and Vantress Crosses. 


Write for prices today! 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES 
1947 Battleground Rd., 
GREENSBORO 
$2.99 BUYS 100 BABY Chicks Postpaid. Send for 
new 1961 catalog showing Bonus TV Stamps, Free Feed, 
Cash Discounts, Free Almanac, Choice breeds of White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, White and Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, Giants, Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Gray 
Leghorns, Austra Whites, Hamp Whites, Anconas, Duck- 
lings. Heavy Mixed. Paid orders postpaid. Write 
nearest order office. Scott Hayes Chicks, Dept. HF-51, 
foemggg 5 hey Minnesota; Madison, Wisconsin; Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


$3.20 PER PULLET PROFIT 


Riverside SX (Ball) Leghorns made this rec- 
ord in 10 Random Sample Tests, past 4 
years. Outstanding egg production average 
of 215.29 eggs. Fine Egg quality—82.18 
Haugh units. Large eggs—25.25 oz. aver- 
age. House these producers—make Extra 
Profits! Also True-Lines #365-Test-Proven 
money makers. Other winners: Nedlar New 
Hampshires; Parmenter R. |. Reds; Harco 
Sex-Links; Lawton W. Rocks; Barred Rocks; 
Brown Leghorns; Wyandottes; Minorcas. Plus 
Broiler Breeds. Get Facts first—Free Cata- 
log, Price List tells all about them. 


Write TODAY to: 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 
BOX 1391P 





N. C. 








__ KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 

“FREE! 10 MONEY Making Chicks With Eyery 100. 
No additional cost. Pullorum clean. Our special breed- 
ing builds healthy chicks; really pays off, both on the 
market and at the nest. 28 varieties. Many matings 
R.O.P. sired. Low as $4.95—100. Write Mt. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

HEIMAN’S BIG ENGLISH 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


Austra-Whites, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 

New Hampshires, White Rocks, Legshires, 

Leg-Hamps, Black Minorcas, asst. fob: 

St. Run $ 7.99 per 100 

Day Old Pullets ...$13.99 per 100 

Roosting Age Pullets.__ ...$32.90 per 100 
Write for BIG FREE Colored Catalog 


HEIMAN’S HATCHERY 
BOX 128-PF MONTROSE, MISSOURI 


SAVE MONEY. Sensational Bargains. Low as $4.95— 
100. Why pay more? Pullorum Typhoid Clean. 30 
breeds. Bred for big profit egg or meat production un- 
der ordinary farm conditions. Day old or started chicks. 
Get big savings. Write for new low prices. Yesterlaid 
Chick Hatchery, Sardinia, Ohio. 


Giant Type GRAY LINE Chicks 


White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 302 Gray Cross, 

Legshires, Anconas, Austra-Whites, White Rocks, 

Black Minorcas, Production Reds, New Hampshires 
PULLETS—$13.90 


JR. ROOSTING AGE PULLETS—$32.90 
fob. asst. 























Write for Big FREE Catalog 


GRAY’S QUALITY HATCHERY 





BOX 431-PF, CLINTON, MISSOURI 
BABY CHICKS — New Hampshires, Rhode Island 
Reds, Sex Link, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. All 


breeds are heavy layers. Virginia U. S. Approved. 


Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Virginia. 


BARRED ROCKS OR REDS, No Leghorns, $4.10— 
100 C.0.D. National Chicks, Russellville, Ark, 








BABY CHICKS 
King Size 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorns, New Hampshires, Legshires, 
Cherry Eggers, Austra-Whites, 
Rocks, Black Minorcas, asst. fob. 
St. Run—$ 7.45 per 100 
Pullets—$12.95 per 100 
Jr. Roosting Age Pullets—$31.90 per 100 
Write for Big FREE Catalog 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY 
BOX 273-PF CLINTON, MISSOURI 
SPECIAL QUALITY Big Type Brown 
horns, Austra-Whites, New ‘Hamps, Ww ite Tocks: {yaa 
Whites, $8.90. Surplus Pullets, $14.90 up; ip Astoted, 
$3.90; Special Assortment, $1.90. Discounts. Free Cats 
log. Osage Valley Hatchery, Osceola, Missouri. 


Hubbard’s Statesville Hatchery 


delivers direct, top quality chicks that make 
real egg money for you. HUBBARD 496 
gives high production of large brown oma 
- el a — oor got gees ideal 
eghorn for top quality, large chalk- 
eggs. FREE booklet. — 


HUBBARD FARMS 
P. O. Box C-1302 Phone TRiangle 2-275} 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
POULTRY RAISERS! America’s 
magazine at half-price. 4 years $1.00. 
months 25c. Raising helps, 
formation in every issue. 
une, Dept. 


Anconas, W) Mr 














leading poult 
Trial offer: 9 3 

ee vy me sa marketing ry 

ubscribe Today! Poultr: 

C27, Mount Morris, Illinois. f = 
JULIAN’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
U. S. Approved Assorted Chicks 
King Size White Leghorns, Austra-Whites, 
Brown Leghorns, Legshires, Hamp-W hites, 

: St. Run, $8.90—Pullets, $16.90—fob 
White i New Hampshires, Tyo wey Reds, 
St. Run, $8.90—Pullets, $14. fob 
Started Pullets—$31. 30 fob 
Write for FREE Catalog on 3 year plan 
tells how to save 25% on your chicks 


JULIAN’S HATCHERY 
BOX 151-PF CLINTON, MISSOURI 


U. S. APPROVED pullorum clean chicks from firs 
generation stock. DeKalb Chix, Harco Reds, Hareo Sex 
Links, Warren Sex-Sal- Links, Parks Barred Rocks, 
Vantress X Cobb cross and Vantress X Pilch cross, Peg 
Dee Hatchery, Hartsville, S. C. 


SPECIAL—FREE 100 CHICKS 
Order 100 Red Rock Cross or New Hampshire Reds 
(all Heavies) for $6.75 per 100 and get 100 chicks 











Free. No seconds or culls. Pe haat FOB. Send 
$1.00 with order, ie & .O. 

S CHICKS 
KLEINFE LERSVIELE PENNA, 
TERRIFIC SAVINGS of 50% or More. Prices Star 


$1.49—100. Over 100 Tremendous Offers. Chicks shipped 
from Hatchery your section. Free catalog. Atlas chick 
Company, Home Office, 2651 Chouteau,, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 

AA CHOICE BLOODTESTED Broiler Chicks—Reds 
or Heavybreeds included. No Seconds. $1.95—100; 
$5.50—300. Send $1.00 with order, balance C.0.D. Liv 
Delivery Guaranteed. F.O0.B. Noll’s Chicks, Sheridan, 
Pennsylvania. 








ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD FAMOUS ANCONAS—Nothing Better. 
Pictures, Prices. Thomas Hatchery, Pleasanton, Kansas, 
GAMES 
FIGHTING GAME Chickens, ll athe Pigeons, 
Hass Pigeon Farm, Bettendorf, Iow 
JERSEY GIANTS 


SUPERFINE GIANTS—White or Black. Buff 0r- 
pingtons, others. Pictures, Literature. Thomas Hatchery, 
Pleasanton, Kansas. 











LEGHORNS 
RICE’S GIANT TYPE 
Lopped Comb WHITE LEGHORNS 


White Rocks, Austra-Whites, Legshires, New Hamp- 
shires, Shee Leghorns, 701 White Egg Layers, 
VU. Approved. Assorted. B. 
hy 95 per 100 St. ym i per 100 
Jr. Roosting Age Pullets—$32.90 per 100 
Surplus Cockerels—$3.49 per F00 
Write for FREE Chick Catalog. 


RICE HATCHERY 
Box 111-PF Clinton, Missouri 


RARE AND FANCY BREEDS 


FREE BEAUTIFUL Catalogue 4-Color Pictures, 4 
pages 67 Rare and Common Varieties. Everything from 
Giants to Bantams. America’s best known hatchery. 44 
years serving poultrymen, fanciers, universities, farmers, 
4H clubs, movie stars. Over 65,000 satisfied customers in 
all 48 states and Alaska. Murray McMurray Hatchery, 
Box B51, Webster City, Iowa. 


RARE BREEDS—Cornish, Brahmas, Wyandottes, New 
Hamps, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Cornish Crosses, Austra Whites, Gray Leghorns 
Early Discounts. Standard Hatcheries, P. O. Box 728-1, 
Decatur, Il. 











STARTED CHICKS 
41 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 


Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of 
ger—saves labor. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish 
Brown Leghorns, 4 mage (Production) Reds, New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, White Leghorns and 
Lines. Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Bor i 
Versailles, Missouri. 





STARTED PULLETS 
STARTED PULLETS 


KimberCHIKS 
4 WEEKS to 5 MONTHS OLD 


Ken Ballew, owner of Ken Ballew hatchery has 
probably raised more pullets than any other hatch- 
eryman in the Nation. Deliveries made by truck of 
express to any point in United States. 


Write for FREE Circular 
Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 812 
Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216_ 


WANT PULLETS THAT LAY 85%? Pullets as ia 
as $26.90. Theo. Jeschke, St. Joseph 62, Mo. aa 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER saves you $8-$16 a ton by 
mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes 
Five sizes, 700 to 4000 pounds capacities. World's larg 
est seller... over 10,000 in use. Sold on 30 day tril 

Priced low, cash or time payments. Free Catalog. Brow 
sdeedetecine Co., Box V-76, Quincy, Illinois. _ 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free Poultry and ae 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full val 
poultry raising information. World’s largest line 
supplies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices. 

Mfg. Co., Dept. V-57, Quincy, Illinois. 
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= RAISERS! Get ong ae 8 y+ or Pinas 


Packed with raising helps, management- 
Subscribe Today! Turkey World, 
. C76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


‘BROAD BREASTED BRONZE Turkey Poults. U. 8. 





E son, “Turkey Farm, Louisa, 
“TURKEY POU LTs, 45¢ up; ees 89¢ uD: Duck- 





a Oakwood 20, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 





GOSLINGS, WEEDER GEESE, Ducklings. oe tee lit- 
ature. Heart of Missouri Poultry, Columbia 2, Mo. 











GUINEAS ARE MONEYMAKERS 
Rearing Bulletin, 10 cents. 
, California 14, Missouri. 





PIGEONS—White Kings, 


Farm, Box 6066, Dallas, ee 
PIGEONS 4nP 8U laa CAT ALOG, 








amepesce 


MONEY IN WORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
We teach you_how to raise and where to sell. 
Large hybrid breeder eorenee 
per 1,000, postpaid, with raising oe 


SSE 








M 
“CARTER W ORM AC RES, P fains, 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


E-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and accurate, 
Colorful contrasting numbers, sta ; 
Available with neck chain and fasteners. 
supply catalog from 
source of artificial breeding equipment. 
show ring pa pak plus hundreds of other farm items, 











FREE 92-PAGE “Handbook—Catalog, 











FREE NASCO CATALOG. World’s largest ny 
livestock, artificial “Sg ree fair and show eo 





“VETERINARY SU P P LIkS at whelesio. 
for complete catalogue. Eastern States Serum ‘Comeuee. 
1727 Harden pereety Columbia, 8. 
savings on Veterins ary Sup- 
5, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, 
brassplated chain for horns or neck. 
* Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana, 














TRUCK DELIVERY—Alfalfa 
Ask for samples and our quotations, 
pean [oe non Bavaria, Ohio, 





Mixed. Ask for Golltane "prices. 


ALFALFA- CLOVER an and other § graces leg hay. 





HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 


ted address Beery School, Dept. 32, Pleasant Hill, 
0. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


RAISE pease for extra income. 





Raising Chine! hillas, 





TRAINED CATTLE DOGS—Guaranteed Border Col- 
; ee 1 


Old shepperd cattle 
, trained for rane h purpose, 


» guaranteed to prove ‘satisfaction pe . 
Pla ie vet all diseases. 





ENGL 19H SHEPHERDS — Border Cc ollies, 


i Satisfaction guaranteed. 
breed and sell our own “stock. 





en ane ENG LISH SHEPHERD ty = gg re od 








i ; COLLAR Name Plates. 


Ww rite for dos collar eles 











ex Ch. 1 RED r “ollies by Ch. Jorie’s Mr. G son 
os Paraner 8s Bold Venture granddaughter 
wal Collie eenels areranil). BUBLOUES V irginia, _ 








_PHERD or Collie “Pups for weasel and 


REC HSTERED Collies, | 


ve Reels Shipheras (Nonregistered), he elers. Barnes 





8 $s from imported wo (working par- 





PU a eURERICED AIREDAL E P 
, Frederick, Maryland. 


Pete Motley. W adley, 
















AT TERRIERS. =Photos: "Kiar" s Kennels, St. John, 





MINK 


MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April delivery. 
Book: ‘‘Domestic Mink,’ Las 00. Harry Saxton’s Mink 
Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


RAISE RABBITS Successfully by knowing Facts. 48 
Page Book. 38 Illustrations describing 25 Breeds. Hous- 
ing, Breeding, Feeding, Markets and Marketing. Bul- 
letin, ete., 25 cents. American Rabbit Association 95, 
Arba’ Building, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rabbit Wool 
for us. Information 25c coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 13, Montana. 


RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rabbits on $500 month 
plan. Plenty markets. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

















SHEEP 


SUFFOLK SHEEP grow faster, market earlier, bring 
higher prices. Raise Suffolks. Write National Suffolk 
Sheep Association, Box 324P, Columbia, Missouri. 

LATEST ON SHEEP Raising. Simple aids to sheep 
profits. $2.00 year. Shepherd Magazine. Sheffield 33, 
Massachusetts. 








RANDALL BROTHERS CHOICE 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 


Outstanding holstein and guernsey heifers of 
all ages acclaimed to the South. Local Jer- 
seys. Financing to responsible parties. Sélect 
your cattle or order on approval from the 
South’s most reliable dairy cattle dealer. 
Write for free price list or call 


HOWARD RANDALL 
Phone Farmington, Arkansas UNiversity 1-2164 
_ BOX 636 FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS _ 


SELECT WISC ‘ONSIN HOLSTEIN, Guernsey, and 
Brown Swiss heifer calves. Also open heifers, bred heifers 
and springing heifers. Always a nice selection on hand. 
Delivered on approval. Bud Epp, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, Guernsey or Swiss shipped 
on approval from Wisconsin’s high production herds. 
Calves to springers. Write for free price list. Otto 
Vanderburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 


CHOICE WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey Cows, 
Heifers, and Calves. Calfhood vaccinated. Delivered on 
approval. James E. Welch, Route 4, Mukwonago, Wis. 


ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls—Large, 
heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breeding. Advanced reg- 
ister records. Folder with data_on request. James B. 
Lingle, Manager (Telephone: TAylor 7-2041). Wye 
Plantation, Queenstown, Maryland. 


CHAROLAIS 


ENORMOUS CALVES. Hybrid calves from your cows 
by Charolais bulis will actually weigh 100 pounds more 
at weaning—200 more as yearlings. For proof of per- 
formance on sensibly priced papered Charolais, write 
Lamme Farms, Laclede 25, Missouri. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS—Foundation and commercial, registered, 
also top quality grades. Several choice listings of spring- 
ing heifers and young cows. Fieldman Service. Fox River 
Valley Holstein —T. Association. Write, wire or call 
for information. J. Stanchfield, Fieldman, 30 Cham- 
pion Ave., Fond h Lac, Wise. Phone WAlnut 25264. 


HOLSTEINS — 1,100 pounds to 1,300 pounds. First 
and second calf, vaccinated, T.B. and Bang’s tested. 
Large selection of choice springers and fresh cows. Will 




















pe Leon Powers, 505 eth Avenue, 
Di . Phones: AL 3-6978; AL 2-9775. 7 
OLSTE or C OWS and Heifers with production, type, 
and size from our foundation Wisconsin herds. Artificial 
breeding, calfhood vaccinated, Bang’s and T.B. tested. 
Piper Bros., W atertown, Wisconsin, Telephone 2170. 

HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES—Springing First C alf 
Heifers and Young Cows. Excellent Quality. Write or 
Telephone for Prices and Details. Walter McFarland, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, Telephone 840. 

HOLSTEIN SPRINGER heifers and young springer 
cows; large selection of open and bred heifers. Chester 
Froberg. Valparaiso, Indiana. 

GOOD QUALITY HOLSTEIN Dairy Cows and Heif- 
ers. Raymond Lipe, Nokomis, I., .» Phone 8334, 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


SANTA GERTRUDIS Auction Sale. At the stock show 
grounds, San Antonio, Texas, February 16. Selling 80 
head of purebred cattle. Individual and group lots. 
Write for sale catalog. Alamo Santa Gertrudis Asso- 
ciation, 1604 NBC Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 

SANTA GERTRUDIS CHOICE PUREBRED Bulls, oa 
young, limited number, South Carolina location, W. 
Connolly, Box 411, Pikeville, Ky. 


| | : SWINE 
























ENGLISH LARGE BLACKS 


WE KNOW IT, and our customers in the United States 
and Canada tell us that the off-spring of the English 
Large Black female, when crossed with a Landrace, York- 
shire or any good bacon or meat type boar, will make 
more money for the commercial pig man. All ages of 
English Large Black available from weanlings to bred 
gilts. Catalogue, cross-breeding folder, photos. Tweddle 
Farms. Fergus, Ontario, Canada. 





ENGLISH LARGE Black Registered Pigs, 6 to 10 


weeks. Boars, $60.00; Gilts, $90.00. Catalog. R. Lane 
Teeter, , Midland, N.C. 





ESSEX 
REGISTERED BIG BONE Benes Pigs. McLamb’s 
N. C 


Essex Farm, Route 1, Benson, 





REGISTERED BLACK Essex Pigs. W. W. Jordan, 


Gates, N. 





HAMPSHIRES 
PINE ACRES HAMPSHIRE Farm is now offering 


light service boars and boars and gilts from PR and 
certified litters and matings. Contact Charles G. Lewis, 
Shannon, N. C., Phone Red 1e Red Springs 7450 or 8772. 


HAMPSHIRES—Meat type boars and gilts sired by 


certified meat type sires with production, feed conversion, 
and slaughter records available. Cedar Point Farms, 
Box 718, Easton, Maryland. 





CERTIFIED HAMPSHIRE SALE—March 14th—100 


Head-—Boars, Gilts, Bred Gilts. Write for Free cata- 
log. Hinds Farms, Willow Springs, Mo., Phone 2F13. 





FREE PIG FACTS, Tops in Hampshires. Charles 


Lutz, Middletown, Maryland. 





LANDRACE 
REGISTERED LANDRACE Breeding Stock. Gerald 


Martin, Ridgeway, Va., Phone ME 8-9 431. 





REGISTERED os Hogs. Raythell Adams, 


Route 2, Angier, N 





0. I. C. 


oan a ee IMMUNIZED 0.1.C. Hogs for forty 
rs. E. L. Ferguson, Portland, Tennessee. 





BLACK POLAND CHINA 


REGISTERED BRED SOWS, boars, gilts, pigs. 
Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED eg CHINA Service Boars, Gilts, etc. 


Large Herd. C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, N. J 


_ CHAMPION tt PIGS—Bred Gilts, Boars. Freeman 
Bunn, Midville, Ga. 








TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTHS — The real lean meat breed you can 
stay with and make more money. Free information and 
sale calendar. Tamworth Swine Association, Hagerstown, 
Indiana. 

~ REGISTERED TAMWORTH Certified Breeding Stock. 
Cypress Farms, Route 3, Marianna, Fla. 











‘MACHINERY and PARTS 





NEW IMPROVED FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR CROPS 


ROW 


100% GRAVITY FLOW, with unique bridging pre- 
venter Tak right into hopper to maintain contin- 
uous flow. Bridging preventer rod is set in motion 
by slightest jolting of planter, acting on a weight 
and coil spring suspension of the rod. No working 
parts on inside of hopper to cake 


: - se-up and reduce flow. 
No chains, sprockets, gears, shafts, nor bearings re- 





quired. One hopper serves two rows. Write for 
free descriptive folders. 


FRIO-LASALLE INDUSTRIES 


DILLEY TEXAS 





ELECTRIC TOOL SALE—Electric Drills, Electric 
Saw, and Electric Bench Grinder % Price. % “avy 
duty drill, $10.60; 144 heavy duty drill, $23.75; 
duty saw, $24.99; 1%; H. P. heavy duty bench grinder, 
$24.98. All items elt postpaid, Stainbrook Whole- 
sale, La Cygne, Kansa 








CHAIN SAW SPECIAL—Prices Good Feb. Only. All 
models are priced complete fully guaranteed and shipped 
Dorp etd: 4H. P. 16”, $79.95: 5 H. P. 16”, $99.95; 


P. 16”, $119.95: 8 H. PL 20", $139.95: Wright 


Blade Type Saw, $119.95. Stainbrook Wholesale, 
“a 


Cygne, Kansas. 





BRAND NEW GOVERNMENT Surplus Motor block 


assemblies for international TD6, TD9, WD6, WD9, MD 
Farmall, also many thousands of other guaranteed used 
and new parts for all makes and models tractors. Write 
ow Joe Goodman Tractor Wrecking and Parts, Box 


Lincoln, Neb. 








SAVE 25% ON SHAVER Hydaulic Post Drivers. Buy 


direct from distributor. Mounts on all tractors. Over 
32,000 pounds impact. Free Literature. Porter Dis- 
tributing Company, 1812 Chuckatuck, Petersburg, Va. 

TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT Parts. Order from 
the world’s largest stock of guaranteed new and used 
tractor parts. Immediate delivery. Free 1961 catalog. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 





DEPRESSION PRICES, We Sell Cheap. Save 757 


off new and used tractor parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 
190 makes, models. Catalog ready. Send 25c. Surplus 
Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N. D. 





HUNT’S LIVESTOCK FARM 
ANNOUNCES 


Saturday, February 4, 1 P.M.—Registered 
Hampshire Hog Sale—75 Head, Denton, 
Nios 


2. Monday, February 13, 1 P.M.—Registered 
Yorkshire Hog Sale—75 Head, Denton, 
N. C. 


ad 


Friday, March 3, 7:30 P.M.—State York- 

shire Hog Sale, Clinton, N. C. 

4. FOR SALE—10,000 Harco-Orchard X Sex- 
Linked, 10 Week Old Pullets, $1.10 each, 
F.O.B. Denton, N. C. Send orders with 10c 
per pullet. Deposit to address below. Pul- 
lets will be ready beginning March 18th. 


HUNT'S LIVESTOCK FARM 


PHONE UN 9-2371 
DENTON NORTH CAROLINA _ 


BERKSHIRES 
REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 
REGISTERED PROLIFIC Lean Meat Berkshires, 
Morrison Myers, Brookneal, Virginia. 


DUROCS 


DUROC BRED GILT Sale—February 3, 1961, 1 P.M. 
at Farm. Free Delivery. Write for catalog. Clarence 
Chappell, Jr., Belvidere, N. C. 

DON’T LET your e regressive Farmer subscription 
run out. Watch for blank ‘“‘Your Subscription Has 

Expired.’” All subscriptions stop when out. 

















SUBSCRIBE TO Government Surplus Weekly. Lists 
all sales. Buy Jeeps, Trucks, Boats, Tents 
Direct From Government. Next 10 Issues, $2. Govern- 
ment Surplus, Paxton 7, Dlinois. 


Tires, etc., 








5%H.P. ROTARY TILLERS Garden Tractors 2 in 1, 
both $119.00. Winter Special. Write Universal Mfg., 
324 West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





TOW YOUR PICKUP or Tractor. Patented hitch 
makes connecting effortless. Dealers invited. Carson 
Industries, Faxon, Oklahoma. 





10-TON TRUCK HOIST, $199.99—$50 down, $50 


monthly. Can use agents. Dunbar, 1052 Baronne, New 
Orleans 13, Louisiana. 





SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders—Vaughn 
Manufacturing, Waseca, Minnesota. 


| Of INTEREST to WOMEN 








“STOP THROW IN 
worth money! Some 2 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 


LEARN EXPERT Cake Decorating, Candy Making. 
Free details on Home Instruction Method. Candy & 
me 


brook, Calif. 


AWAY Those Boxtops! They're 
c each! Inquire: ‘‘Boxtops-AR”’, 


ke, Dept. 













ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL—Leaves, Wood- 
fibre, Crepepaper. Free list. DALI 6035M Cermak, 
Cicero, Illinois. 





WORLD’S LONGEST lasting Perfume! Generous 
sample 25c. Perfume, Box 285PF, Arlington, New Jersey. 





SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 








BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. Free 
literature. Carter Crickets, Plains, Ga. 





x ‘CASH Making Artificial Flowers. Discount Cata- 
log, 10c. Flocraft, Farrell 9, Pe 








QUILTING? REMNANTS? sase s. Rainbow, Estill 
Springs 7, Tenn. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FEBRUARY SPECIAL, Hot Milk Cake—Grandma’s 
original stack cake recipe. These fluffy layers are 
easy to make and are delicious stacked with any of 
your favorite fillings. But you won't have success un- 
less you know Grandma’s secret in mixing batter. It’s 
different, and it makes the difference, and you've never 
tasted egg custard until you make one like Grandma. 
Both recipes are original and can be had for $1.00. 
Mrs. C. K. Ivester, 11 Bryson St., Greenville, Ss. Cc 


YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise $50.00 and 
more, easy and fast. Have 10 members each sell only 
twenty 50c packages my lovely luxurious Prayer Grace 
Table Napkins. Keep $50 for your treasury. No money 
needed. Write Anna Elizabeth Wade, Dept. 649BB1, 
Lynchburg, Va 


RAISE $50 “To $500 and more for your church or 
club. Have members introduce Longer Burning Merlite 
Bulbs with amazing No Time Limit Free Replacement 
Guarantee, win fast, easy sales. We give credit. Details 
Free. ag iy Bulbs, 114 E. 32nd. St., Dept. R-82B, 
New York 


MAKE ei: $75 CASH on 100 boxes new Parch- 
ment Charm all-occasion greeting cards, other money- 
makers. Profits to 100% plus bonus. Samples on ap- 
key Free personalized gift with first “order. Southern 
Greetings, 478 N. Hollywood, Dept. F-33, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


HOOKED RUG SUPPLIES. It’s fun and it’s easy to 
hook beautiful rugs when you have our catalog showing a 
wide range of patterns, exciting and colorful materi Is 
and complete information on how to do it. Send 2 
Rebecca S. Andrews, Box P-98, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! We teach you to repair, 
make, sell all kinds of dolls and accessories including 
clothing. Study at home. Earn while you learn. Free 
booklet. Doll Hospital School, Studio PFC-21, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 

EARN $240.00 A MONTH are time, doing 
only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a d Big money 
paid for service that makes cuts, tears, disappear from 
fabrics. Steady Sanat Details free. Fabricon, 6239 
Broadway, Chicago 40, i 2 _ 

I'LL SEND YOU =" -size famous Blair home prod- 
ucts for Free Trial, to help you make more money, spare 
time or full time. Show friends, neighbors, take easy 
big orders, make generous profits. Write Blair, Dept. 
27EB4, Lynchburg, Va. 

LEARN FLOWER Arranging and Floristry. Start 
your own business part or full time. Study at home. 
Earn while you learn. Free booklet. N ional Floral In- 
stitute, Studio PFC-21A, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif 

BUY UNIQUE AND Nationally Advertised Products 
at the lowest prices in America today offered to the 
family buyer with no strings attached. 25c handling 
charge on catalog required. Ss. Bryant, Lewisport. Ky. 


YOU'LL LOVE “plastic flowermaking ‘for profit or pleas- 
ure. Complete supplies. Write for free literature and 
color folder showing floral arrangements. Lady Carol, 
Inc., Dept. PE, Box 8607, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


BRAIDED RUG SUPPLIES, Especially prepared for 
braiding, weaving. Lowest prices. Variety of colors. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free samples. Write Michigan 
Wool Products Co., Benton Harbor 4, Michigan. 

FREE—WALLPAPER Catalog—92 ‘Samples 1be te 
single roll. Order from your home. All Postage 
within 300 miles. Mutual Wallpaper Co., Dept. G, 12° 
South Shelby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

LADIES—ORGANIZATIONS — Raise Money Easily! 
Sell exciting gifts and beautiful cards. Samples on ap- 
proval, if requested. Complete credit. Free Catalog. 
Bebco., PF-61, Oneonta, N to a ar err re 

$50.00 EASY FOR Church Clubs, ete. selling Gran- 
Ma’s Pride black pepper at $1. ‘00 can. 100% profit. No 
investment. Verne Collier, Dept. P-33, 900 North 19th 
Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 

SUITING FLANNELS. Rich Colors. Finest Rayon- 
celanese Acetate. 45 wide. Washable. Crease resistant, 
Save! Samples 10c. Kroona Fabries, 2005-PF Taylor, 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. a= 

“EARN EASY EXTRA tA INC “OME! 1 Make realistic plas- 
tic foliage. Catalog details * Flower arrangement in- 
structions included. Prrtncities, Box 951K, Oakland 
Park, Florida. 

FREE CACTUS—Three different flowering ‘actus, in- 
cluding beautiful Mexican Golden Ball. Send 25c mailing 
charges. Aunt Pat, Edinburg 11, Texas. 


DRESS DESIGN 
DESIGN SMART Fashions for yourself or others. 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at home in spare 
time. Practical basic training. Sound ‘‘learn-by-do- 
ing’’ method. Free booklet. National School of Dress 
Design, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. ‘* Chicago 14, 


| PHOTO FINISHING 


ONE DAY SERVICE 
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Kodacolor 
SB MOSHI TROM: .c-2-2-5-2-s-s--5s $2.75 
TD PixmGstira Aton... 5:25s<2z-22accsess 3.75 


Black & White 
8 Exposure Roll... 
12 Exposure Roll 


All work guaranteed. 


All prints JUMBO Size. 
FREE MAILING BAGS 


TAR HEEL FILM CENTER 


P. O. BOX 2066 

RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA _ 

KODACOLOR trial offer: enlarged prints from your 
Kodacolor negatives, 15c each; or your 8 exposure Koda- 
color film developed, enlarged, only $2.00; 12 exposure, 

.50. Return this ad with trial order or ‘send for price 
fiat. Bell Color Labs, Box 2526A, Jacksonville 3, Florida, 

FREE KODACOLOR FILM 


8 Exp. roll developed and 12 Exp. roll developed and 








enlarged plus free fresh enlarged plus free fresh 
—_ Kodacolor fang roll Kodacolor film, 
only $3.00 


“Black & White 8 or ae Exp. film developed and 
enlarged plus Free kodak film, 60c. 
Trial Offer—Return This Ad With Your Order or 
Send Postcard for ‘Film Mailers and Complete Price 


ist. 
RAINBOW COLOR LABS 
Box 2224-P Jacksonville 3, Fla. _ 


TWO 5x7. ENLARGEMENTS from any Foto, only 
69c! Elba Photo, Box 387F Jackson Heights 72, New 
). aa At Sc ee see ea 

BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 8 x 10 from negative or 
photo, $1. 00; four, $3.00. Surgal, Box 849, Chicago. : 

NEGATIVE SIZE Reprints, 3c — 35, $1.00. Link 
Photos, High | Point, North Carolina. Se Da 

Old refrigerators and ice boxes are death traps for 

children. Take off the doors when box is : abandoned, __ 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
PHOTO FINISHING 
NEW LOW PRICE LIST 


Roll Film Developed—All Prints Jumbo Size 
Fade Proofed—Enamel Finish 
Beautiful Deckled Edge 
Printed by New Electronic Process 
Film Developed Fine Grain— 

Free Coupon with each order. 
GUARANTEED 
8 Exposure Roll—40c 12 Exposure Roll—50c 
Reprints—4c 
(Super-Special — 100 Reprints — 3c each) 
Orders Returned Same Day Received 
FREE MAILERS ON REQUEST 


(This ad is worth 10c if mailed 
with order within 30 days.) 


These prices good with this ad only. 


CAPITOL PHOTO COMPANY 
Box 2688PF Raleigh, N. C. 


QUALITY, REAL QUALITY Jumbo prints. Sparkling 
silver-tone, border dated. Fine roll film developing. One 
order will convince you. 8-exposure roll 40c. 12-exposure 
Ud St Deluxe Film Service, Box 1268-G, Shreveport, 
uisiana. 


NEW-—Embossed Snapshots—-NEW 


Now you can get all your black and white 
snapshots beautifully embossed in the new 
oversized jumbo prints. 


Introductory offer: 8 exposure roll developed 
and 16 oversized embossed prints 60c. 12 
exposure roll developed and 24 oversized 
jumbo prints 75c. 

Special enlarging certificates and low color 
Prices included with each order. 


OWL PHOTO CO. 
Dept. 7B Weatherford, Okla. 


ONE DAY PHOTO SERVICE—Roll 8 exposures 40c. 
Roll of 12, 55c. Reprints, 5¢ each. High quality, giant 
size, deckle edge pictures in attractive albums. Free 
mailers. Sheffield Photo Service, Box C, Sheffield, IL. 


BEAUTIFUL PROFESSIONAL Portraits from one 
photo or negative (returned). Twenty wallets $1.00. Four 
5x7s $1.00. Two 8x10s oilcolored $1.00. All 26 portraits 
only $2.49. Portraitco, PF780, Sweetwater, Texas. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Roll developed, 8 Jumbo 
prints 25c; 12—35c. Limit one roll. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tops Photo Service, Box 191K, Lyons, New York. 




















TRY JET, YOU'LL BE GLAD! 8 exposures developed, 
printed jumbo, 45c; 12 exposures, 60c; reprints, 5c. Six 
hour service. Jet Photos, Box 119U, Dubuque, Iowa. 


25 WALLET PHOTOS—$1.00. Size 2% x 3%—vel- 
vet finish from your photograph, snapshot or negative. 


Owl Photo Co., Dept. 7W, Weatherford, Okla. 














"5x7 ENLARGEMENTS—Three $1.00. Twenty Wallets, 
$1.00, from one photo or negative (returned). Hammond 
Photo, Box 1103, Hutchinson 8, Kansas, 











FREE 8xi0 ENLARGEMENT with First Order, 40c 
with 8 exposure rolls. 60c with 12s. Smith, Box 511-1, 
Marshall, Texas. 
ROLL DEVELOPED — 8 beautiful enlarged prints, 
39c; 12—59c. Reprints, 5e, Willard’s, Box 2553B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FREE PHOTO novelty mirror or button with roll. 12 
jumbo prints, 40c. Eedy, 5533D, Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo prints, 50c; 
12, 60c; 16, 75c; 24, 90c. Davenport Finishers, Daven- 
port, Towa. 

BEAUTIFULLY TINTED 8x10 Enlargement Favorite 
pom. B89: 3 alike, $2.00. Diek’s Photo, Louisville 12, 

entucky. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITERS !—Free sample copy of Pink Sheets listing 
top-notch markets of U.S.A. available to you upon re- 
quest. Write today! Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. 

MAKE YOUR OWN WILL! Simple. Inexpensive. Two 
approved Will Forms and simple instructions Quide, 
$1.00 complete. National Forms, Box 48313K, Los An- 
geles 48, Calif. 

SIGNS — METAL-CLOTH — No_ Trespassing, Etc. 
Various worded Farm Signs. Reflective Mail Box letters. 
Send 7 for sample. Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, N. Y. 

ept. N. RY fae 

RUBBER STAMPS—Your name and address in beau- 
tiful script. Plastic case, self-inking, $1.00 prepaid. 
Onslow Print Shop, Box 98, Swansboro, N. C. 

FAIRMOUNT MATERNITY — Seclusion sanitarium 
for unwed girls. w rates. Grace Schroer, 4911 East 
27th, Kansas City, Missouri. WA 3-3577. 

RECEIVE FREE SAMPLES, Opportunities and mag- 
izines from everywhere! Get listed, 25c. McKinnon, 3531 
Draper Avenue, Charlotte 5, N. C. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


BIG PART-FULL-TIME MONEY. Sell Famous 
Schiaparelli Uniforms. No investment, no experience 
needed. Biggest commissions! Work full or part time; 
sell nurses, beauticians, waitresses, housewives, etc. 
Free giant selling kit! Everything you need to start 
now. No cost, no obligation! Send name, address to: 
Upland Uniform Corp., Dept. PF-261, 255 West 28th 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 


AMAZING GREETSNG CARD Money-Makers! Make 
$75.00 on 100 Deluxe $1.25 Assortments. Newest Create- 
A-Card personal greetings for all occasions. 160 fast- 
sellers. Largest profits; Gift Bonuses. Experience un- 
necessary. Samples on approval. Exclusive $1.25 Burro 
Salt-Pepper Cart Free for promptness. Creative, 4401 
Cermak, Dept. 515-V, Chicago 23. 

MAKE MONEY showing women how to_Embroider 
with Paints. Sell Embroidery Paints in Ball Point 
Tubes and Stamped Linens especially designed for paint- 
ing. Send $1 for sample tube of paint plus Practice 
Piece with stamped designs or write for Free catalog 
and Selling Plan. Perma-Glo, 20 West 19th St., Dept. 
189, New York 11, N. Y. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our wonderful new 
1961 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No experience neces- 
Write today for samples on 





























sary. Costs nothing to try. 
approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 70, Ferndale, Mich- 
igan. 





FREE OUTFIT, Christian Items pay you good money 
spare time. Show friends, neighbors, Religious Plaques, 
Jewelry, Bibles, Scripture Greeting Cards, etc. Take 
easy orders, keep up to 50c of every $1.00. Free Gifts, 
too. Get Free Outfit, write Friendship House, One Grace 
Street, Dept. 561EB1, Lynchburg, Va. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on credit. Your own 
boss. 1,396 Dealers sold $5,000 to $25,500 in 1959. We 
Supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home necessities. 
Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant profitable business 
backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
B-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 















AGENTS—DEALERS—Farmers—up to $250 weekly. 
Represent highly rated, well established firm your area. 
Products nationally advertised—needed by every farmer. 
Proven sales plan. No investment. Free Sample. Ideal 
proposition for seed corn and feed men. Farm Products, 
244 No. Main, Rochelle, IIl. 

BIGGEST SPARE-TIME Profits Now from 1961's 
fastest-selling Greeting Cards, Gifts, Stationery. Com- 
pare our low wholesale prices. Cash bonus to 10%. No 
experience needed. Lovely $1.25 Gift offered Free with 
samples on approval. Cardinal, 1400 State, Dept. 34-H, 
Cincinnati 14. 

WANT PEOPLE TO SELL nursery items either di- 
rect or over your calinder root wrapped with picture la- 
bel. We supply everything on credit. Make as much as 
75% profit on each item. We sell at wholesale. 
Mountain Ornamental Nursery, Route 2, McMinnville, 

enn. 

MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big profit 
orders for world famous Patented Varieties Fruit Trees. 
Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. Big Sales Outfit 
Free. Stark Bro’s., Desk 30221, Louisiana, Missouri. 

















TEAR OUT THIS AD, and mail with name, address, 
for big box of home needs and cosmetics for Free Trial, 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name. Blair, Dept. 27EB1, Lynchburg, Va. 





CAMERA REPAIRS 


WE SERVICE ALL TYPES and Make Cameras— 
Moderate Prices. Specialist at Built In Synch. Our 
skilled mechanics extend personal care to your Leica, 
Exackta, Bell & Howell, etc. Finished work returned post- 
paid with written certified guarantee. Estimates Free. 
a yee. Inc., 115 West 31 Street, New 

ork, 1, N. Y. 





OIL COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS — A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic talent. 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free booklet. 
National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 2722, Chicago 14 








QUICK-JOHN FOR SEPTIC Troubles. 


New, exclu- 
sive enzyme-bacterial formula digests solids, grease, 
paper, etc. Ends backups, odors, pumping, digging. 
Hu. uless to plumbing. Six treatments in handy flush 
packets, $2.50 postpaid; 12, $4.50. Also Green Label 
Quick-John for outdoor toilets. Reduces bulk, paper. 
Stops odor. Easy, economical, $2.50 postpaid; average 
year’s supply, only $4.50. Money back guarantee! Ryter 
Co., Madelia 24, Minn. 


SEPTIC TANK, CESSPOOL, Outdoor Toilet Cleaner. 
Forget digging, pumping, moving Monthly Peptank 
treatment flushed into toilet unclogs pipes, reduces mass, 
eliminates odors. Harmless to plumbing and fields. Guar- 
anteed! Year’s supply $4.95, postpaid. American Chemi- 
cal Products Company, Dept. C-2, 532 North 18th St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


BUY WORLD’S GREATEST Stopleak Direct. One 
package guaranteed to stop any leak in cooling system 
car, truck, tractor, other equipment. Cannot clog—mix 
with all antifreezes, $1.00 postpaid. No C.0O.D’s. 
Dealers, Garages write Wilco Products, 4805 Nicholson, 
P.F. 2, Riverside, Maryland. 


YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise $50.00 and 
more, easy and fast. Have 10 members each sell only ten 
$1.25 cans my famous Special Grind Pure Black Pepper. 
Keep $50 for your treasury. No money needed. Write 
Anna Elizabeth Wade, Dept. 649BB2, Lynchburg, Va. 

FREE WHOLESALE Catalog! 100,000 Products. 
Tremendous Discounts! Econ-O-Mart, Whippany 36, 
New Jersey. 




















SEEKING NEW PRODUCTS? Get my outfit 47 
money-making specialties. Latest conveniences for home, 
=, Send no money. Just your name. Kristee 81, Akron, 

0. 





MONUMENTS—Genuine marble and granite. Agents 
wanted for local communities. No experience necessary. 
Guarantee Monument Co., 479-P Marietta St., Atlanta, 
13, Georgia. 

STRANGE “‘DRY’’ Window Cleaner. 
Tags, liquids. Simply glide over glass. 
trial. Kristee 82, Akron, Ohio. 

$2.50 PER HOUR or more for part or full time route 
work. Large repeat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess Co., Freeport 11K, Ill. 


AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER—Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 1921. 
G.I. Training approved. 





Replaces messy 
Samples sent on 








BRUSH & WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED Water Weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing gear, with R-H Weed Rhap-20, 
Granular 2,4-D. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For free information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 

KILL WILD ONIONS and dock this fall and winter 
with R-H Weed Rhap. Low cost. Will not injure grass, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information write Reasor- 
Hill Corporation, Box 36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


MAKE MONEY SPARE TIME or full time. I'll song 
you valuable kit of full-size famous Blair home prog. 
ucts for Free Trial. Show friends, neighbors, take easy 
orders. Make Big Profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27ER3 
Lynchburg, V * 






Va. 
FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 Profit Eye. 
nings. No delivering or collecting. Beeline Style g 
are Party Plan sensation! Samples furnished Fre 
Beeline Fashions, Bensenville 8, Illinois. : 








KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H Brush 
Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; not poisonous, 
For free information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTMENT with built-in security. Lauderamas, 
coin-operated, fully automatic laundry stores, the perfect 
“‘second business,’’ requires a low initial investment and 
begin to produce high returns from the day of opening. 
Featuring custom-designed equipment which handles 
twice the amount of clothes that the average commercial 
washers handle, the Launderama 20 lb. washers are avail- 
able at the lowest financing terms in the industry—as 
low as 10% down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. Our national organization will assist and 
guide you in this proven industry. Write Zeolux Corp., 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York, Dept. PF. 


FLOWER ARRANGING AND Floristry. We teach 
you to create floral arrangements with professional skill. 
Flower growing lessons included. Unique home study 
course. Countless money-making opportunities. We show 
you how to earn as you learn. Free booklet. Norm & Sue 
Morris’ National Floral Institute, Studio PFC-21, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. _ 


NEW HOME-IMPORT—Mail Order Profitunity! Your 
mailbox stuffed with money! No selling. No experieice 
No investment. We supply everything. Free details. Mail 
Order Distributors (Import Division), Dept. C222C, 
15201 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 















SADIE WRIGHT MADE $23.00 IN A DAY, Spare 
Time, showing my famous home needs, cosmetics to 
friends, neighbors. You can, too. Rush name for Full- 
Size Samples, worth $4.44, for Free Trial. Blair, Dept. 
27EB2, Lynchburg, Va. 

BUSINESS KIT FREE! Postcard puts you in busi- 
ness! Complete line 230 shoe styles, jackets; New Dis- 
coveries pay Big Commissions. No investment. Send 
for Free Kit. Mason, Chippewa Falls K-339, Wisconsin. 

A SECOND INCOME from Oil can End Your Toil! 
Free booklet and oilfield maps. No obligation. National 
Petroleum, PanAmerican Bank Building-PF, Miami 32, 
Florida. 

















CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 
SKIL-CRAFTS — World’s finest and largest selection 
of Leathercraft, Hobby Craft, Art & Craft Supplies. 
Free billfold or leathercraft kit with first purchase. 
Send 25c latest catalog. Skil-Crafts, Box 167-F, Joplin, 
Missouri. peer res iA aS 
FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF’’ Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy Leather Company, Box 791-F39, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
26 BEAUTIFUL Worldwide Exciting Seashells, $1.50. 
Pacific Shells, Box 2467, Long Beach 1, California. 
EARTHWORMS 
ONEY IN WORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
We teach you how to raise and where to sell. Free 
information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 
er 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 5,000, 
17. 











50. Medium size, 3,000, $5.95; 10,000, $16.95. 
CARTER BAIT RANCH, Plains, Georgia. 


BIG MONEY RAISING Hybrid Red Wigglers—Com- 
plete information, covers all essentials of earthworm rais- 
ing: Bedding, Feeding, Pest Control, Soilless Method. 
Free to customers. Large hand-picked breeders: 1,000— 
$3.50; 5,000—$15.95; Bedruns, 10,000—$16.85, Postpaid. 
Free Literature. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Georgia Worm 
Farms, Dawson 17, Georgia. _ 

$1,000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, raising earthworms— 
African Giants! Backyard, Garage, Basement. Com- 
plete Illustrated Booklet, explains raising, feeding, pack- 
ing, marketing. Send 25c! Ozark Worm Farm-K, Wil- 
low Springs, Missouri. 

START NOW with hand picked breeder worms and 
crickets. Free information. Or send $1.00 for sample 
of worms and simple instructions how to make your elec- 
tric worm digger. Southern Bait, Route 5, Box 222, Al- 
bertville, Alabama. eile 

LARGE RED WIGGLERS Postpaid, 1,000—$3.50; 
100—40c. Grey Crickets, 120—$2.00; 1,000—$7.50. 
R. Alton McLawhorn, Route 1, Box 295, Greenville, 
North Carolina. a 

NIGHTCRAWLER, REDWORM raising easy, profit- 
able. New soilless method. Write Charlie Morgan, Box 
116-H, Bushnell, Florida. _ 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER—‘‘How To Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven-29, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


CHRISTIAN CAREER Opportunity—Dignified work 
with a 37-year old Christian company operating on high- 
est ethical standards. Program designed to help keep 
the home sacred. Full or part time. Earn $100 weekly 
and up. Pastors, Sunday school teachers, lay workers 
well qualified. No competition, no investment required. 
Begin now—receive rich spiritual blessings. Write John 
Rudin & Company, Inc., CV100, 22 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


























AUCTIONEERING PAYS BIG. Now, two schools to 
choose from: Billings, Mont., and Meridian, Miss. Write 
for free booklet. Western College of Auctioneering, Box 
1458, Billings, Mont. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! Missouri 
Auction School, Box 8466-C2, Kansas City 14, Missouri. 

AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Ark. Term soon. 
Veteran approved. Free catalog. Home study course. 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Free cata- 
log. _Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iowa. _ 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write ional Auction 





Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INCREASE SEED and Fruit Yields, require 
little attention. Big profits, Stingproof equipment. Fac- 
tory prices save 25%. Free advice from experienced 
bee men. Free catalogue. Walter T. Kelley Co., Dept. P., 
Clarkson, Kentucky. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


NEW CROP SOUTHERN Table Honey, 30 pounds 
comb honey $7.50; Strained $6.50. F.O.B. Jesup. Write 
for free price list. York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia. 


BOOKS 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY with Simple Cartoons’’— 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1452, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 














BUY WHOLESALE: Watches, Appliances, Hi hold 
aay, Fete Coupon, Catalog 25c. 1208 Sharon, Albany, 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at lowest prices. You name 
it—we find it. Fast service. No obligations. International 
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The Progressive Farmer 


8s, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

GIVE BETTER PARTIES! Adult’s, Children’s games. 
Two 60 page books 35c. Sharon, Box 5114-G, Kansas 
City 32, Missouri. 

ELIJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST—Wonderful 
Book Free. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 10, Rochester 19, 
New York. 

MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 














mingham, 





HELP WANTED—MALE 


SENSATIONAL NEW longer-burning Light Bulb, 
Amazing Free Replacement Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi-million dollar market 
yours alone: Make small fortune even spare time. In- 
credibly quick sales. Free sales kit. Merlite (Bulb Div.), 
114 E. 32nd, Dept. C-74B, New York 16. 

$1,000.00 A MONTH for making dramatic 3-second 
demonstration of amazing lightweight Presto Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. New chemical used by Airforce Snuffs out 
fires instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. Mil- 
lions want it. Free Kit. Merlite, 114 E. 32nd, Dept. 
P-64B, New York 16. 

WILL YOU WEAR new suits, top coats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You can 
make up to $40.00 in a day even in spare time, without 
canvassing. Stone-Field, 532 South Throop St., Dept. 
8-926, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

EMPLOYED MEN! Make $40 extra weekly. Show 
friends ‘‘weatherproofed’’ Shoes, Boots. Your own 
shoes supplied without cost. Outfit free. Charles Cheste 
Shoes, Dept. 296, Brockton, Mass. 

WANTED: Artificial Breeding Technicians. Top con- 
ception, frozen semen, moderate prices and advantages. 
Write Piper Bros., Watertown, Wisconsin for details. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


FREE! WOMEN ONLY! Be a Beauty Advisor. No 
experience needed. Make 60% profit on famous nationally 
advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to friends 
and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare time— 
$25.00 day full time. Doubled earnings later throvgh 
others working for you. Free! No charge now or ever, for 
actual usable samples. Send name on postcard to me. 
Harry Taylor, President, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 
1312W, Glendale, Calif. — ae 

CHRISTIAN ITEMS pay you good money spare time. 
Show Free Outfit to friends, neighbors, take orders for 
Religious Plaques, Jewelry, Bibles, Scripture, Greeting 
Cards, over 70 items. Keep up to 50c of every $1.00 or- 
dered. Get Free Gifts, too. Rush name, address, for 
Free Outfit. Friendship House, One Grace Street, Dept. 
561EB2, Lynchburg, Va. 

WANTED 1,000 MANAGERS to sell spices. 
538N Central Park, Chicago 24. 




















Peerless, 





MONUMENTS 


TOMBSTONES DIRECT TO YOU—$10.50 up. Ip. 
cludes lettering and footstones. We pay freight. Satis. 
faction guaranteed. Catalog free. Write United Monv- 
ment Co., Lithia Springs 6, Ga. 

GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE Tombstones, $13, 
up, including lettering and footstone. Freight paid. Fre 
oon ess Monument Co., Station F-13, Atlant 

, Georgia. 








MUSHROOMS 


DRIED MUSHROOMS $4.00 pound for large Cg. 
ning Company. Receiving warehouse in United State 
Growers wanted on Contract, everything supplied. Mugh. 
room Salt Co., No. 651 Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 


MUSIC 


“PLA-SURE” GUITAR COURSE—Teach yoursey 
T.V. style. Fast. Easy, (Same) as taught in our studios 
First part, $1.50. Complete course $3.00 postpaid 
Guaranteed. Reilly’s Studio 3, 152 Court Street, Bing. 
hamton, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LEARN ELECTRONICS Radio Television by Pragtip. 
ing at home. Train with Accredited School for importay 
jobs in fast growing field. Use special equipment fy. 
nished at no extra cost to acquire new skills and make - 
extra money fixing sets in spare time. Write for Prep 
catalog. National Radio Institute, Dept. 1BS8, Wasp. 
ington 16, D. C. 


HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time with 64. 
year-old school. No classes. Standard high school texts 
supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for subjecy 
already completed. Progress at own speed. Diplom 
awarded. Information booklet free . . . write today. 
American School, Dept. X252, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me. 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduate 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean veterans, 
For free information write Dept. No. 236, Nashvilly 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

EARN TO $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Leary 
quickly at home. No high school necessary; no age 
limit. Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Grad. 
uate School of Nursing, Room 25E21, 131 S. Wabash 
Chicago. 

A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA is the key to your sue- 
ess! Complete High School at home. Licensed teachers, 
Diploma awarded. Approved materials furnished. South- 
ern States Academy, Station E-11, Atlanta, Ga. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
STOP FEEDING SPARROWS. Make your own trap 
and catch thousands. Free particulars. Roy Vail, 
Antwerp 57, Ohio. 


























STAMPS 


239 DIFFERENT Worldwide, Only 25c! Includes Po- 
land, Malagasy, Macao, Quemoy, Paraguay, Monago, 
Antarctica, First Electronic Stamp, many others! Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bargain approvals sent. Rush 25¢ 
for Lot SN-1, Zenith, 81 Willoughby, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAINS! Israel, Iceland, 
Vatican Assortment, plus exotic triangle set. Also fabu- 
lous British Colonial Accumulation. Plus large stamp 
book. All four offers free. Send 10c to cover postage. 
Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada. 

105 DIFFERENT U. S. Stamps 25c. Approvals in- 
cluded. Shelron, Box 907-E, New York 8, N. Y. 

50 FOREIGN, 27 U. S. Approvals, 30c. Jim Park, 

ute 2, Greenwood, S. C. . 

FREE — FIRST 50c. Penny Stamp Approvals. Leon 
Barnette, Dante, Va. 

500 MIXED FOREIGN, $1.00. Jim Park, Route 2, 
Greenwood, S. C. 




















TOBACCO 

CIGARETTES—Pipe Smoking (ready-mixed blended) 
or Redleaf Chewing (Firecured), (Aircured), six pounds, 
$3.00 Postpaid. Thousands satisfied customers. Pipe 
Free. Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee. 

POSTPAID: Guaranteed Aged Mellow Redleaf Chew- 
ing, Air-Cured or Fire-Cured or Fine Quality Ready- 
Ground Smoking, 6 Ibs., $3.00. Pipe Free. Ernest Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

POSTPAID—Mild Yellow Air or Dark Fire-Cured 
Chewing or Smoking, 5 pounds, $3.00. Guaranteed not to 
substitute. William Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 

WANTED TO BUY 

GOLD, Silver, Platinum, discarded jewelry, watches, 
spectacles, gold teeth, gold coins. Highest prices paid 
immediately. Information free. Wilmot’s, 1067T Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 

HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD—Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles, Free 
Information. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Building, Chi- 
cago 2 

$125.00 FOR CERTAIN Indianheads; Lincoln Pennies, 
$100.00. All rare coins wanted. Booklet listing prices, 
25c. Lincoln Coins, D-350, Glendale, Arizona. 

WE PAY $89 FOR 89 Lincoln Pennies. Information, 
10c.. Monticello Coin Co., 32 Cottage Street, Monticello 
3, New York. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for common coins. List 25. 
Refundable. Lewis Martin, 43-D Martin Lane, Radelif, 
Kentucky. 

WANTED—Mink, O’possum, Coon Pelts, 
Top Price. Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE 


WESTERN SADDLES Easily Made with Free Infor. 
mation and Catalog. Tandy Leather Company, Box 791- 
C40, Fort Worth, Texas. 

FREE 80-PAGE CATALOG. Western Saddles, Cloth- 
ing, Farm Equipment. Western Saddlery, Box 1864-B25, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Digging 
for 
Business? 


There are thousands of prospects 
for almost anything you have to 
sell among The Progressive Farm- 
er’s euhoortbey formes. i 
them to buy from you by piccin 
a low cost, hard selling CLASSI- 
FIED AD in the next issue. Write 
to The Progressive Farmer for 
order blanks. 
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Plastic Greenhouses 


for Early Crops 


A FEW farmers in Orange Coun- 
ty, N. C., have found plastic 
greenhouses quite successful for 
raising roasting ear corn, canta- 
loupes, early field tomatoes and 
out-of-season tomatoes, and flow- 
er plants. 

Wilfred Phelps has two plastic 
greenhouses that cover about 
6,000 square feet. He also has a 
plant house to produce plants for 
his own greenhouses and for sale. 
Seed of WR-7, a greenhouse va- 
riety of tomato, was sowed in flats 
in November. 

Seedlings were transplanted to 
bands or peat pots about the mid- 
dle of December and set into the 
soil in greenhouses around the 
first of February. 

Houses are heated by oil stoves 
and temperature is kept above 
60 degrees during the blooming 
season. Harvesting of tomatoes 
should begin about the first of 
May and will be completed by 
July 4. Mr. Phelps grades and 
packages his tomatoes very care- 
fully. So far he has been able 
to get premium prices for No. 1’s. 

Monroe Allen has a large plas- 


tic greenhouse, 18 x 260 feet. He 
is building another house about 
half this size. He has produced 
out-of-season tomatoes and early 
vegetable plants for his own use. 
In addition to his greenhouse op- 
eration, Mr. Allen grows 2 to 3 
acres of early tomatoes. Several 
acres of hybrid cantaloupes are 
grown from plants which he starts 
in his greenhouse. 

J. R. Weaver and I have pro- 
duced fall crops of greenhouse to- 
matoes and early-spring vegetable 
plants commercially in our green- 
houses. Others in the county who 
own and operate plastic green- 
houses are: B. S. Carr, Tom 
Brown, Hubert Hogan, and Eu- 
gene Terrell. 

We have found many disease 
problems involved in both green- 
house and field production of veg- 
etables, especially tomatoes. Suc- 
cessful operation requires careful 
fumigation of soils and constant 
spraying with a good fungicide to 
hold down various leafmold dis- 
eases. Ed Barnes, 

Assistant County Agent, 
Orange County, N. C. 


Too Much Light Damaging to Hens 


HENS getting too much artificial 
light at too young an age come 
into production later and are in- 
ferior in general body and feather 
development, says a report from 
USDA. 

In tests, one group of White 
Leghorns got 16 hours of light 
daily up to 14 weeks of age, then 
8 hours daily to 20 weeks. An- 
other group got only 8 hours light 
daily to 14 weeks, then 16 hours 
daily to 20 weeks. Those in sec- 
ond group started laying the 17th 
week and layed at about 15% of 
capacity at 20 weeks. Those in 


first group had smaller combs, 
coarser feathers, and were sex- 
ually retarded. They started lay- 
ing the 21st week. 

In another test, 200 birds were 
exposed to 10% hours of daylight 
from birth to 20 weeks. Another 
group was exposed to 16 hours 
of light up to 20 weeks. Then 
both groups were placed on 14 
hours of daily light. 

Each bird receiving 1012 hours 
of daylight matured about 10 
days earlier and laid four to five 
more eggs than birds in the other 


group. 


Mark Your Calendar 


ALTHOUGH February is our 
shortest month and one of the 
coldest, its days contain many 
Pleasant and important occasions 
that we'll want to remember: 
Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14... . 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 19-26. 
-.. George Washington’s Birth- 
day, Feb. 22. . . . Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference, Roa- 


noke, Va., Feb. 28-March 1.... 
National 4-H Club Week, March 
4-11... . Eastern National Spring 
Hog Show, Baltimore, March 14- 
15... . Maryland Nutrition Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., 
March 16-17. . . . New moon, 
Feb. 15. . . . Morning star, Jupi- 
ter . . . evening stars, Venus, 
Mars. 


FRE, 


APPLE & 
PEACH TREES 


New varieties 


BOOK | * 


of MOUNTAIN-GROWN, 
NURSERY STOCK 


LATEST FRUITS 
BERRIES, FLOWERS 


produced by foremost experi- 
ment stations to sell at higher market prices, 
yield heavier. Fruits that ship, and keep 
, can better. Any kind of tree, vine, 
plant or bush af a big saving 
RUGGED MOUNTAIN 
LIVABILITY & QUICK GROWTH 


We're located on the tip-top of the Ozark Mountains. 
Our climate is more like that of North Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska. Brisk mountain. climate and rich soil combine 
to produce trees, vines. bushes and plants with amazing 
vigor and growth. Satisfied customers from Oregon to 
Florida, Maine to California: 


Our Famous 
GROWER’S GUID 


Helpful to experts as well as beginners. 

Se on tae SATISFACTION 
unable instructive growing manual for GUARANTEED 
every farm. Write for yours today — Our stock must meet our 
a card will do. 


Small down payment 
books order. Easy terms 
on balance. 


information. A val- 


description, of money 
refunded! 


BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CO. 











ON A LAXATIVE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND? 


TAKE INR T0-NIGHT... TOMORROW ALRIGHT! 
SPARKLING BRIGHT! 


Searching for effective overnight re- 
lief? Try NW tonight! You’ll know why 
millions use it with utmost confidence. 
N works overnight... and gently 
aids the function of elimination, with No 
restlessness or sudden necessity. Nis an 
all-vegetable laxative 
that gives easy relief. 


helps you feel better 
...and look better! 


VV LLL PULL 
















3 -15¢ Packets, ONLY 10c. 45c Value 
Red, White & Blue. Gorgeous 5 in. Blooms. 
2% in. thick, on stately stems. Send 10c for 
these lovely asters and 

‘ will include BIg Seed, FREE 
7 Y Plant & Nursery Catalog. 

R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept.397, Rockford, Illinois 


QUICK CASH-FULL or PART TIME AGENTS 


No Experience Required—Noe Money 
Risk! Make Pay Day Every Day Sell- 
ing Big Line Food and Household 
Products, Greeting Cards, Jewelry, 
Novelties, Fast Selling Premium and 
Combination Deals, Best Quality. Low 
Prices. Big Profits. Send No Money. 
Write for Particulars and Sample 
Leading Product FREE. 

















J. W. GIBSON CO. 
Dept. 105, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 








RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a plastic, 
builds up (refits) loose upper and lower dentures. 
Really makes them fit as they should without using 
powder. Easily applied. No heating required. Brush 
it on and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, smooth 
and durable surface that can be washed and scrub- 
bed. Each application lasts for months. Not a 
powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. Neutral 
Hg color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Proved 
15 years of Consumer Use. Send $1.00 plus 30¢ 
DENDEX COMPANY, DEPT. 10-S 

2024 WEST SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF, 


‘LOOSE FALSE TEETH 





(stamps er cein). 














Vif Special Offer. Easy-to-grow 
carnation plants from seed. Loads 





CHOICEST 
| | MIXED COLORS 





of giant everblooming flowers. New, A 
largest flowered Tetra-snapdragons. Sturdy 

2% ft. spikes, bloom all summer. Send 10¢ today for FREE 

both packets and Seed, Plant and Nursery Catalog 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman. Dept. 398, Rockford, | 








xp.| $23 WEEKLY for wearing lovely 
71.| dresses supplied to you by us. 

Just show Fashion Frocks to 
vefit} friends in spare time. No in- 
ur’! vestment, canvassing or experi- 
ence necessary. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept.G-21161, Cincinnati 2, O. 








DRY MOLASSES PRODUCT 
IN 50 LB. BAGS! 

Cut your feeding costs by making home-grown 
grains and roughages more palatable to livestock 
wtih NATICO. 
More solids—less moisture than liquid molasses. 
Easy to handle 50 Ib. bags. Add to new crop 
grains to absorb moisture. Ask your dealer for 

. . NATICO. 


The North American Trading & Import Co. 
1429 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


FREE BIG STRAWBERRY 
1961 CATALOG, ; 


Shows best varieties for table, freezing, market. 
Complete directions for bigger yields, better qual- 
ity, larger profits. All plants certified and guaran- 
teed. Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Grapes, Gian 
Fruit, Nut and Shade Trees, 

ee Ornamentals, etc. 

Write for free copy. 
BROS.,INC. Salisbury 8, Md. 


8 Geant DAHLIAS 


SS FROM SEED IN 10 WEEKS 
4. World’s most famous varieties. Pro- 
4 duces gorgeous blooms from_July to 
S frost. Send 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. 
: or 3 Pkts. for 25c “FREE 
Copy Of Our Big New Garden Catalog 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined With 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept 401, Rockford, Illinois 


















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just 
as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


GENUINE REE 


COTTON 
TOWELS 
To make new friends we’ll send anyone who mails 
us this ad together with 10c for postage and han- 
dling, two fine quality, brand new genuine Cotton 
Towels. But order NOW before we run out of Cot- 
ton Towels. Limit—2 towels per family. No towels 
sent without ad and 10c. Make wonderful gifts. 
Cotton Towels, Dept. CT-132, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


February 1961 
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Kighting Friend of the Farmer 


By CLARENCE POE, Senior Editor and Board Chairman 


l WAS five years old when The Progressive Farmer 
was born in 1886. By the time it was five years old, 
I was reading it. So for 70 of its 75 years I have 
been reading it—and for 60 years I have been a Pro- 
gressive Farmer editor. Since 1954 I have been 
Senior Editor and Board Chairman. 

For this reason no doubt our other editors— 
Eugene Butler, Alexander Nunn, W. C. Lassetter, 
Joe Elliott, Pete Head, and Ed Wilborn, and our asso- 
ciate and department editors—have asked me to sum- 
marize the 75-year story of our magazine as “The 
Fighting Friend of Southern Farmers.” “Its success,” 
as our beloved 30-year manager John Pearson used 
to say, “is not due to one or more individuals, but to 
the rare teamwork of our whole organization.” Mr. 
Pearson’s sound business judgment guided the com- 
pany through the great economic crises of the 1930's. 

But of course I think especially of Dr. Tait Butler. 
I was president and editor for 50 years from 1904 to 
1954—and for 30 years of these 50 (until his death 
in 1939) he was co-editor with me and for years our 
only vice president. Dr. Butler’s agricultural knowl- 
edge covering many fields and his forceful writing, 
coupled with a crusading spirit, made The Progressive 
Farmer a more effective champion of every important 
cause for the betterment of Southern agriculture. 





Col. L. L. Polk, our founder and first editor, was 
the most aggressive, eloquent, and effective “fighting 
friend of farmers” American farmers had from 1886 
until he finally exhausted himself (June 1892) in na- 
tionwide speaking and organizing campaigns as presi- 
dent of the 2 million-member National Farmers’ 
Alliance, champion of the farmer’s rights. Great- 
hearted, he was always ready to help “the needy when 
he crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” 

And we might well begin with a picture of what 
Southern farming was like when he started The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1886. Most of the South then 
was not only called, but was in fact “The Land of 
Cotton”—and all too little else except limited areas 
growing tobacco for pipe smoking, plug chewing, or 
snuff dipping. For most farmers cotton was the only 
source of cash income and the only dependence for 
credit. And since cotton prices were low . . . tenancy 
was increasing . . . a large proportion of cotton farm- 
ers were one-horse farmers . . . living standards were 


low . . . one-room log cabins abundant . . . and soils 
were growing poorer and poorer. 

Certainly farmers then needed a fighting friend— 
and this is what Colonel Polk intended The Progres- 
sive Farmer should be. Read the extract from his 
first editorial on page 8, along with our long-used 
motto, “To Help Make the South a Land of Plenty, 
a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


Two-Armed Farming 


The greatest change we have fought for has been 
a change from money-crops farming to a combina- 
tion of crops and livestock. And this has helped all 
Southern farmers in two fundamental ways: 


1. A farming system requiring greater intelligence 
has overspread the South. “The Philosophy of Profit- 
able Farming” was the title of one of the first edi- 
torials I ever wrote (around 1900) and the keynote 
of many a later article. In it I stressed these two basic 
principles: “For any farmwork in which mere muscle 
is used, the market pays you only enough to support 
that muscle—a bare physical living. But for work 
which uses not muscle only but mind and brain and 
skill, the market pays you 1) not only the bare living 
which muscle requires, but also 2) some of the com- 
forts and conveniences which intelligence demands— 
a living plus a profit. . . .” Hence “where intelligence 
begins, there profit begins.” So by wise care, feeding, 
and management of livestock, farmers began to use 
that skill and intelligence (“where profit begins”). 


2. There are two great arms for producing agri- 
cultural wealth. One is plant production or crops. 
The other is animal production—livestock, dairying, 
poultry. Only by using both arms can farmers pros 
per. This is true -because only such “Two-Armed 
Farming” enables a farmer to get income-producing 
workdays all the year-round—and not merely in six 
months of crop-growing weather, say—from April to 
November. And if crop production provides full 
income-producing workdays only about six months 
in the year, then for farmers to depend on crops alone 
is like trying to succeed with a factory that is shut 
down six months in the year. 

So farmers and farm leaders recognizing thes 
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; s, proceeded to go into livestock—or “to 
grow into livestock,” as Dr. Butler urged. But 
¢ they had to conquer one great handicap. 
“Where was a Cattle quarantine which had always 
sevented the South’s tick-infested cattle from 
“peing sold in the profitable markets of the North. 
"Here a monumental achievement was that of Dr. 
utler who did more than anyone else in freeing 
e South of the blood-sucking Texas cattle tick 
and costly tick fever, and thus opened the way 
for profitable cattle raising in all the Cotton Belt. 












Richer Lands; Fairer Laws 


Better care of the soil—meaning richer 
lands, more soil-building crops, contour plowing, 
and strip-cropping—has been unquestionably the 
second greatest advance that our editors and 
readers have promoted to the infinite benefit of 
the South. In 1886 hillside ditches—then almost 
the only attempt at water control in crops—did 
almost as much harm as good. But around 1890 
fi Colonel Polk pioneered by reporting and boost- 

ing in The Progressive. Farmer what became the 
really first great advance in American soil con- 
servation. It was the so-called “Mangum Ter- 
race” or broad-based terrace. Designed by his 
friend Priestley Mangum, it helped make water 
walk off the land instead of run off. And never 
to be forgotten should be the powerful preaching 









id soils of the moral duty of soil saving by our veteran 
associate editor, Prof. W. F. Massey: “We are 
iend— @ ‘tenants of the Almighty and are responsible to 
rogres- Him for the care of His soil which 
ym his @ Must feed all future generations 
g-used of His children.” 
Plenty, “Equality for Agriculture— 
ship.” in every form of legislation, taxa- 
tion, and education” is given a 
high place in our comprehensive 
“Progressive Farmer Platform.” 
: bea Dr. Butler, our longtime associate 
nbina- | t- B. W. Kilgore, and I in the 
ed all  Mmeteen twenties fought alongside 
Southern and Western farm lead- 
ers in Washington and editorial- 
gence ly in the battle for the McNary- 
>rofit: Haugen Bill as a way to improve 
t edi farm prices. 
ynote But it was in the Great De- 
basis pression of the nineteen thirties 
aed that all three of us battled long- 
pport est, hardest, and most effectively 
welll in topflight struggles in Washing- 
a ton and elsewhere for the “Triple 
ving A” program . . . support prices 
onal -+. tenant purchase . . . farm debt 
de adjustment . . . production credit 
neti associations . . . rural electrifica- 
din tion. . . and other policies that helped bring 
ae farmers out of bankruptcy then — and have 
”), proved their financial salvation almost ever since. 
In later years all our editors have fought almost 
agri as valiantly for policies and programs that will 
08 insure fair prices and adequate incomes for farm 
ying, people—a fight that still goes on. 
OT OS- 
med § More Industries and Jobs 
va We joined Dean Paul Chapman’s call for 
‘I to more rural industries, food processing plants, etc., 
full located in the country—most notably in his pam- 
ie phlet 101 Rural Industries. He urged this not 
lon only to give more employment to farm youth, but 





‘specially to give farmers a larger share of the 
‘onsumer’s dollar by putting farm products in 
More finished, attractive form: for consumer use. 

Editor William Poe not only emphasized this 
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A typical farmers’ market place wh 





policy (as Cecil Blackwell is now doing), but 
stressed what he called a “one foot on the farm 
and one foot in town” program. “In thousands 
of cases,” he said, “one or two members of a 
family may get employment in some town indus- 
try but continue living happily on the old home 
farm or community.” County organizations for 
community progress have been urged by all of us 
because they can almost double the speed by 
which a county goes forward in promoting new 
industries and better methods of standardizing, 
grading, packaging, and merchandising all farm 
products. 


Progress Brings a Song 


When Dr. Seaman A. Knapp began extension 
work by inaugurating his famous “Farm Demon- 
stration” idea, we immediately became his ally 
and personal friend, winning from him the tribute, 
“The Progressive Farmer suits me; it is on the 
right track with a fast team and a good driver!” 
Ever since, we have rejoiced to work with all ex- 
tension workers, and especially those like our old 
friend Tom Broom who said, “There’s a song in 
my heart all the day long when I see the progress 
our farm people are making.”. . . For voca- 
tional agriculture our early aid was so outstand- 
ing as to cause the appointment of the writer of 
this article as the special representative of U. S. 
agriculture on the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. . . . “Join and support some farm 


organization,” we have constantly urged every 
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farmer, “but keep in mind this double duty you 
owe it—to help it when it is right, and to help 
set it right when it is wrong.” 


Better Schools; Better Health 


The Progressive Farmer has waged many a 
battle to which only a sentence can be given. 

We have promoted better pasture planting, 
fertilization, and irrigation, while numbers of beef 
animals in the South since 1910 have gone from 
18,425,000 to 32,364,000 and quality improved 
immeasurably. Just recently we announced the 
first winner of our “Ton of Beef Per Acre” 
contest. 

“Use more commercial fertilizer — but use 
more wisely by adequate soil testing,” we have 
urged, and commercial fertilizer use in the South 
has increased from 511,000 tons in 1886 to 4 
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million tons in 1910 to more than 11 million in 
1959... . Good production practices, the newest 
proved methods, have been constantly dealt with 
in our pages. And efficiency has helped the South 
become the “broiler basket” of the nation. Of all 
broilers marketed in 1959, 78 in every 100 were 
grown in the South. 

We are strong advocates of state agricultural 
colleges, those fountainheads of “strength in 
knowledge” for our farm people. . . . Long ago 
we led the fight against fraudulent advertising, 
and we continue to refuse thousands of dollars 
a year for advertising we believe dishonest or 
misleading. I am sure we have willingly sacri- 
ficed more than $1 million worth of liquor, beer, 
and fraudulent or worthless medical advertising 
we could easily have carried in the last 10 years. 
We have crusaded for more “pencil farming,” as 
exemplified most recently by our Precision Farm 
Planning series. . . . We have boosted better cot- 
ton production practices. In 1886, per-acre 
cotton lint yield in the South was 169 pounds; 
in 1960, 442 pounds. 

Both editorially and by appearances in Con- 
gress and nearer home we have vigorously backed 
the Hill-Burton Act and other plans to provide 
new hospitals and better medical care for our 
poorer rural people and communities. 


Stronger Churches 


I would stress stronger churches and our 
constant boosting of “The Lord’s Acre” move- 
ment. I have myself waged a life- 
long crusade for world peace—a 
foundation on which nearly all 
progress must rest... . Our Mas- 
ter Farm Family, Man of the 
Year, Rural Minister of the Year, 
and Woman of the Year awards 
have given new dignity and rec- 
ognition to leaders in rural prog- 
ress. . . . There was our long 
fight to improve the poor educa- 
tional service for farmers—once 
nine months’ school for city chil- 
dren and four months for country 
children. . . . And all too many 
people agreed with a politician 
who said, “There’s nothing to 
farming except to take hold of a 
plow handle and push.”. . . There 
was our long fight for better roads 
during years when many a farm- 
er’s wagon would “mire up to the 
axle” on the way to any market. 
. . . We have helped RFD mail 
service: in 1886 many farmers 
went 2 to 5 miles to a post office 
for mail which came only on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. . . . We also began the promotion of 
rural electrification and rural telephones before 
any strong effort—ceither private or public—was 
made... . For our special services to farm wom- 
en, read Miss Lucia Brown’s article. 

To all our editors and readers who will live to 
help The Progressive Farmer celebrate its 100th 
Anniversary in 1986, we now dedicate this re- 
port. And we charge them, with God’s blessing, 
to keep The Progressive Farmer always “the 
fighting friend of the farmer” and so help make 
our beloved Southland in ever greater measure 
“A Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of 
Rural Comradeship”—remembering at all times 
Col. Polk’s fighting dedication, “Serving no mas- 
ter, ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no 
selfish or narrow policy, it will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong condemn.” 
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A Glance at Past, a Look 
at the Future 


This anniversary issue of The Progressive Farmer 
mirrors the accomplishments of Southern farm 
people during the last 75 years. Moreover, we 
are trying to take a long-range peek at what is 
likely to happen to farm people in the years 
ahead. 

Southern farm people can take pride and 
satisfaction in their accomplishments. They have 
used research and education to make farming 
more profitable and farm living far more joyous 
than in Grandpa’s time. But much remains to be 
done if farm people are to enjoy fully the fruits 
of their accomplishments. 

Not for a minute would we low rate the need 
for more research and education to help us do a 
still better job of farming and living. But by some 
means in the years ahead, a way should be found 
to give bigger rewards to farm people for the food 
and fiber abundance they have heaped on the 
nation’s doorstep. 

People from all over the world look in won- 
der at this great nation of ours. They see its 
teeming factories turning out an abundance of 
things that add to our comfort and convenience. 
They sing a paean of praise to our industrial 
might. Too often they overlook the historic fact 
that no nation has ever become industrially great 
without first conquering its farm problem. Food 
and shelter and clothes to wear come first. It is 

-only when these fundamental needs are met that 

a nation is ready and able to produce what we 
have come to regard as the necessary conven- 
iences of life. 

Never before in the history of mankind have 
so few fed and clothed so many so well. And as 
American farmers have learned to produce twice 
as much as their dads and three or four times 
more than Grandpa, millions of workers have 
been released to our industrial plants. And it is 
this continuing movement of people out of agri- 
culture into industry that has made this nation 
an industrial giant and given us our superb stand- 
ard of living. 

For this fine contribution to U. S. growth and 
well being, farm people are entitled to share fair- 
ly in national prosperity. But all too often they 
have been penalized by their own skill and energy. 

Looking to the future, we believe that for 
some years to come producers of some commodi- 
ties will need the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment in supporting and stabilizing prices. Pro- 
duction controls will continue to be necessary. 
But we hope they will never be used to make 
food and fiber scarce and unreasonably high 
priced. For after all, this is an age of magnificent 
chemical achievement (see page 38). And out of 
the test tubé will continue to come many syn- 
thetic products that will compete with our natural 
foods and fibers. 

Someday, perhaps by the time The Progres- 
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sive Farmer is 100 years old, growers of cotton, 
wheat, and other basic commodities will handle 
their own production and price problems. And 
they will do it without direct federal aid. It will 
come to pass gradually as farmers organize for 
bargaining in the market place. They will then 
do for themselves by group action what is now 
attempted by federal farm programs. It is not 
too much to expect that the day will finally arrive 
when farmers will have as much control in put- 
ting a price on their products as other commercial 
groups. For after all, we have already come a 
long way from the wildly fluctuating farm prices 
of 30 years ago. 


More Than Meat in This 
“Ton of Beef” 


For the biggest farm news story of 1960, we 
claim the production of 2,170 pounds of beef 
from an acre of Coastal Bermuda grass by F. B. 
Roebuck, Hampton County, S. C. With these 
gains, Mr. Roebuck won our $250 prize for the 
first farmer to get a “Ton of Beef to the Acre” 
from forage. We think he has also proved these 
points: 

1. The first “Ton of Beef” from an acre of 
forage was made in the Coastal Plains area. The 
Coastal Plains is the South’s largest soil region. 
If such gains can be made in one place, there 
is no reason to believe they cannot be duplicated 
in any one of nine Southern states with Coastal 
Plains soils. 

2. Gains of over a ton to the acre stop cold 

















in their tracks long-held notions that grass ¢q 
never compete acre for acre with grain as 
feed. To make comparable gains from corn wog 
take at least 200-bushels-to-the-acre yields. A 
while this is occasionally being done, it, too, 
very much the exception. 4 

3. Coastal Bermuda grass is a Southern 
developed by Southerners, for Southern co 
tions. When better grasses are developed, as fj 
eventually will be, chances are good they wilf 
developed in the South. Already more exten 
pasture research has been done in the South ff 
in any other area. 

Percentagewise, the South during the last 
years has made more rapid gains in beef ¢ 
numbers than any other area of the nation, ! 
believe this major breakthrough in forage 
production heralds even more remarkable gg 
for the next decade. 





















Want More Cotton Acreage? 
Then Work for It! 


You can plant more cotton this year. Allotme 
are up 931,000 acres over 1960 A and B Che 
acreage. And total allotments this year are” 
158,000 acres above last year’s 16,300,000-a¢ 
allotment for A cotton and small farm reserves, 
Many growers in 1960 and earlier did no 
plant any or all of their allotments. But even 50, 
they will have their allotments increased on the 
same basis as those growers who need and want 
more acres. This means that many of these extra 
acres will be wasted unless we organize and work 
hard to get them released and reallocated. 
Last year a strong effort was made in a nun- 
ber of states to put unwanted acres in the hands 
of growers who would use them. Nearly every- 
one seems pleased with the change in the law 
making it easier to release and reallocate allot- 
ments. And The Progressive Farmer is proud of 
its part in prevailing on Congress to amend the 
law. But just how successful were we in last year’s 
release and reallocate campaign? The following 
table tells the story for cotton-growing states in 


this edition territory: Unplanted Percentage of 
Cotton Allotment 
















1958 1960 
North:Carolina 45 14 
South Carolina - ’ 50 19 


You will remember that 1958 was the big 
Soil Bank year. It was the year in which 30 out 
of every 100 allotted acres were not planted. 
Growers either put this acreage in the Soil Bank 
or did not plant it for some other reason. It wasa 
big job to get these acres back into cotton. But 
in 1960, this unplanted acreage had been reduced 
to 7% of the allotment for the nation as a whole. 
Compare this nationwide figure of 7% average 
to those for our states shown in the table. Some 
of the other cotton growing states had to doa 
much better job than we did in getting allotments 
in the hands of growers wanting to plant cotton. 

The Progressive Farmer urges leading grow- 
ers in each cotton county in its territory to Of 
ganize to get unwanted acreage released and re- 
allocated. Work with your county ASC commit- 
tee to get the names of growers who have nol 
been planting any or all of their allotments in 
recent years. Set up committees in every com- 
munity to contact these noncotton growers afl 
urge them to release unwanted acres. Then se 
that released acres go to growers who need mort 
acres to give them a well balanced cropping 
system. 
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] OUR ANNUAL GIGANTIC ROSE BUSH OFFER! 


grass ¢,; 
























NOW AT PLANTING TIME we bring you an outstanding offer in 2-year-old, field-grown 


EVER-BLOOMING hybrid Rose Bushes! Your order will contain a beautiful assortment of lovely rich colors of such 
world famous varieties as President Hoover (tu-tone), Countess Vandal (tu-tone), K. A. Victoria (white), Ami 
Quinard (dark velvety red), Eclipse (gorgeous yellow), Better Times (glorious red), Red Radiance (bright red), Flo- 
radora (royal red), Charlotte Armstrong (dark pink), Summer Snow (white), Talisman (tu-tone), Crimson Glory 
(velvety crimson), P. S. DuPont (golden yellow), Pink Radiance (luscious pink), Poinsettia (Christmas red), Blaze 
(climbing red), Peace (blushing tu-tone), Editor McFarland pink), Briarcliff, (white), and many other world fa- 


mous varieties! 


Make Your Home a Show Place with these magnificent roses. You will be thrilled by the 
cascades of colorful blooms all Spring and Summer. Imagine! An entire rose garden—12, 2-year old field-grown, 
budded Hybrid Rose Bushes. Each Rose bush will be of a famous variety which will produce arm loads of blooms every 
year, plus the delicate fragrance, the classic beauty, the vibrant color that has made the rose the Queen of all flowers. 
Yes! Their blazing color and perfumed beauty will truly make your home the envy of the neighborhood, 


OR D E R NOW! Your roses will be rushed direct from the nursery to you at proper planting time for your 





area or when you specify in order coupon, postpaid, pruned, ready for planting with complete planting instructions. 


But reserve your order of these fine roses today! ORDER NOW! TODAY! 


FREE! 


COMPLETE PLANTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND HANDY GUIDE ON HOW 
TO GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES EN- 
CLOSED IN EACH ORDER FREE OF 











CHARGE. 








i P BOX 1114— K I 
, The Davie Rose Co. SxS . 
YES! I want to take advantage of this TERRIFIC ROSE OFFER! ‘ 
Please send——————_ROSE _ BUSHES at $2.98 for each 12. ; 
i 

I nk gS Oe Ode DAA PEAR ERASE EE EEA ONE EEE TY ; 
Please Print i 
SE ox cee eee threes be eRe aeeie eer re Lee i 
i yeh cael ae kaa Silt ehncinaes i 
a ee Oe er eee rem . 
| Check J Payment Enclosed, [J Send C.0.D. — Plus I 
One Send POSTPAID! Postage, C.0.D. Charges i 





The hose does the work! It loads your applicator 
tank in a few minutes. Ask your ARCADIAN supplier. 


Here’s the easy way to make small grains and 
pastures get up and grow! Anyone who can drive 
a tractor can top-dress many acres per day with 
ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions— modern 
combinations of quick-acting and long-lasting 
nitrogen in liquid form. 


This liquid nitrogen is available to plants the 
instant it reaches their roots. It soaks quickly 
into the soil to start crops fast and keep feeding 
them until big yields are matured. 


It will pay you to use this modern, low-cost, 
labor-saving way to feed crops nitrogen fast! 
All you need is simple equipment. All you lift 
is the end of a hose to fill the tank. Apply your 
ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions yourself, or 


~ 








<e Arcadian 


get your ARCADIAN supplier to do it for you 
He will sell or rent you an applicator or apply” 
your Solutions at low cost. 


Your crops make money and you save time 
and labor with ARCADIAN Nitrogen Sol 
tions. Get the facts from your ARCADIAN ~ 
Supplier or write the nearest office below. Start; 
now to make crops pay the liquid nitrogen way! 3 
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Raleigh, N.C. ¢ Columbia 1, S.C. Jf 


Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ Memphis 9, Tenn. 
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